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"Impromptu dances are a delight 
wherever there is a Victrola 


The Victrola is always as ready to play as the 

; young folks are to dance. 
ley It is just the kind of music they want—all the 
‘ newest dances. The kind of music every one 
appreciates—perfect in tone, volume and rhythm. 
The faultless playing of famous bands and orches- 
tras whose superb dance music brings joy to the 
heart—and feet. 

And on the Victrola it be- 
comes the delight of count- 
less thousands. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety from $10 to $400. Any 
Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate 
them and play the latest dance music or 
any other music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. victor Records 
can be safely and satisfactorily played 
only with Victor Needles or Soa 
tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. 
Victor Records cannot be safely played 
on machines with jeweled or other re- 
producing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 
































To insure Victor qual- 
ity, always look for 
the famous trademark. 
“His Master’s Voice.” 
Every Victor, Victrola 
and Victor Record bear 
it. You instantly iden- a 

tify the genuine. Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahogany or oak 
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of This Book 


VERYONE interested in the breeding both from city markets and from those who wish to 


. . raise game is much greater than the supply. There 
of game birds should write for a copy is also a continuous call for eggs by breeders. 





“ce . 
of the book, Game Farming for Furthermore the birds you raise will afford you 
Profit and Pleasure.’’ It is sent free to those _good sport in hunting, and also food for your table. 
who ask for it. If you own large acreage, you may lease the privilege 
““Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure’’ of — over your land tothose who will gladly 
pay for it. 


is a carefully edited and profusely illustrated If you cannot raise garse yourself we will try to 

manual on the breeding of game birds. It put you in touch with those who will raise it for 

describes in detail the habits, foods and you to shoot. 

enemies of wild turkeys, pheasants, grouse, quail, The more game raised the more good hunting 

wild ducks and related species. It tells of the best there will be for you and the more often you will 

methods for rearing. It discusses the questions of enjoy game on your table. 

marketing and hunting. But the book tells the whole story. You will 
The breeding of game birds is profitable and find it most interesting reading. Write for your 4 

pleasant for many reasons. The demand for birds, copy today. Use the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 112 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware . 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and ““E. C."* Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. 4 R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder; 
Dynamite for Farming. 





Game Breeding Department, Roem 1 12 

















Hercules Powder C ton, Delaware 
Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit and 
Pleasure. 1 am i din game breeding from the dpoint of Name.......-. -.-------------------------------------------- 
nia oman Verytrulyyours, == I aS a nc it | Saad 
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FONESTIY 


SAYS THE 


ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


The following Declaration of Principles was unanimously 
adopted by this Association,at Dayton, Ohio, May 5th, 1916: 
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REsoOLVED that we, members of the 
AssocIATION OF NATIONAL ADVER- 
TISERS, are opposed to advertising of 
the following kinds: 

All advertising that is fraudulent or 
questionable, whether financial, medical 
or any other; all advertising that is inde- 
cent, vulgar or suggestive either in theme 
or treatment; thatis ‘“blind’’ orambiguous 
in wording and calculated to mislead; 
that makes false, unwarranted or exag- 
gerated claims; that makes uncalled for 
reflections on competitors or competitive 
goods; that makes misleading free offers; 
all advertising to laymen of products con- 
taining habit-forming or dangerous 
drugs; all that makes 
remedial, relief or curative claims, 
either directly or by inference, that are 


advertising 


not justified by the facts or common ex- 
perience; and any other advertising that 
may cause money loss to the reader or 
injury in health or morals or loss of 
confidence in reputable advertising and 
honorable business. 


REsOLVED that we recognize our own 
obligation as advertisers to conform to 
these principles. 


REsoLveD that we urge upon all 
publishers and upon all sellers of adver- 
tising space or service, a strict adherence 
to these principles and that in-so far as 
the exigencies of our individual business 
will permit, we direct our advertising to 
those mediums which make the observ- 
ance of these principles their rule and 
practice. 


The Association of National Advertisers represents the 
leading advertisers of America. ‘They stand as one man 
behind these resolutions. They are determined to do 
everything in their power to 


‘MAKE IT IMPOSSIBLE FOR THE ADVERTISING 
FRAUD TO LIVE 
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WHAT FOODS 


—make you thin 
—what foods make you stout 
—what foods make you nervous 





What People Say 

“I am feeling fine again, 
thanks to you and your course 
of lessons on Scientific Eating. 
There ought to be 100,000 men 
practicing Scientific Eating in 
America.”’—F. A. Fulby, Niag- 
ara Falls, South Ont., Canada. 

“T am delighted beyond ex- 
pression with the lessons. They 
have proved invaluable to me 
and have revolutionized both 
my diet and my health.” - 
Olive M. Sees, 725 East Tipton 
St., Huntington, Ind. 

“Your work on Scientific 
Eating is invaluable. It is 
with much pleasure that I 
recommend your course to 
prospective students every 
where.”’—Chas. A. Ittel, 1212 
Termont Avenue, North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Your course in Scientific 
Eating is wonderful because it 
has simplified both the chem- 
istry of the body and the chem- 
istry of the food and teaches 
one how to unite these two 
branches of science so as to 
make our food prevent and cure 
disease.”"’ — Eugene yers, 
Harrington Park, N. J. 

“I think the Almighty sends 
men onthe earth at different 
eriods with independent and 
Roasters minds to rectify the 
wrongs that have been taught, 
and reveal the truth in all its 
simplicity.’ — Edward Brook, 
10 No. 10th W. Sts., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

“*T have read of you for years, and 
I have recently looked over some of 
your work, You are doing much for 
humanity. I congratulate you on 
your latest contribution to the health 
and happiness of man.’"—Dr. V. M. 
George, 2305 ¥ 
st., Colum- 











e Lessons 
in Scientific 


Eating.”” I wi 


What foods cause constipation, 
What foods rob you of mental and physical efficiency? 
actually poison your system when 
in combination with other harmless foods? 


tism? 
foods, 


eaten 


harmless 


in themselves, 


indigestion, 


fermentation, 


rheuma- 


What 


Do you know 


that you can correct the evils of wrong eating—that you can literally 
eat your way to buoyant health without “dieting,” without eating 


special foods, without eating what you don’t enjoy? 


Hundreds of 


questions like these and the following are answered for you in Eugene 
Christian’s Little Lessons in Correct Eating—sent free on approval. 


What foods rob you of mental 
efficiency? 

What combinations of food are 
not foods but poisons? 
yhat foods cause constipation 
and how to avoid it? 

What foods produce 
stomach? 

What foods are the great cause 
of rheumatism, gout, lum- 
bago? 

When is grapefruit injurious? 

What foods make your liver 
complain’ 
Vhat are the two most im- 
portant things to consider in 
the selection of food? 


acid 


What effect has food on our 
morals? 

What foods cause nervousness, 
irritability, insomnia? 

What is the one great cause of 
stomach irritation’ 
What causes catarrh 

stomach? 
What foods should be eaten to- 
gether for digestive harmony? 
After what age are starchy 
foods injurious? 

What foods keep you warm in 
winter and cool in summer’ 
What foods establish health by 
removing causes of disease’ 


of the 


What foods correct stomach 
and intestinal disorders? 

What causes fermentation? 

What is the relation of various 
foods to age, Climate, activity? 

Why the appetite cannot be 
trusted as a guide to what 
to eat. 

Why some foods actually ex- 
plode in your stomach 

What foods build muscle? 

What shoul your correct 
weight be; how to attain it’ 

1en is water beneficial 

when is it harmful’ 

I'welve great rules of health 
for the business man. 





Little Lessons " Correct Eating 


No Money in Advance—Only $3 if You Keep Them 


If you could look into your stomach right 
after any meal, you would no longer wonder 
why you are growing stout or thin, why you 
are nervous, irritable, why you are so often 
below par mentally and physically and why 
the food that is supposed to keep you well 
and strong is actually sapping your ener- 
gies, dragging you down, shortening your 
very life! 


23,000 Cases on Record 


Eugene Christian has long been recog- 
nized as an authority on food and its rela- 
tion to the buman system. In the past 20 
years he has told 23,000 people what to eat, 
how to eat and what of to eat. By adopt- 
ing his suggestions these men and women 


in all walks of life have discovered the 
fountain of youth, health, prosperity and 
happiness. Without drugs or medicines of 


any kind he has cured nearly every known 
non-organic ailment by simply and naturally 
removing the cause. Yet after all, Eugene 
Christian’s marvelous methods are based 
on common sense, plus a thorough under- 
standing of the chemistry of the body and 
the chemistry of foods, and he doesn’t ask 
you to cat foods you don’t enjoy—indeed, 
you will relish your meals as you never 
have before because perfectly 
balanced meals. 


The True Source of Health 


they are 


SED cncnsccnsenassecccanmnnt 
eg You can't do good work unless you are 
©. full of vim, vigor and vitality. The 
PAIN 50.00 .secesescesacdnasaian +» "best ideas. plans and methods — the 
x biggest business deals—are put over 
Clty....... TR scictimneniial ; when you are bubbling over with 


Mail to 
CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc. & 
Maywood, N. J 


217 Hunter Avenue 


health and strength. It is im- 
N\_ possible to be really fit unless 
your food is chosen to sup- 

ply the nutritive elements 


= 








your mind and body demand, for the 
wrong foods you eat counteract the good in 
right foods—and very often two right foods 
in combination make a wrong food. Eugene 
Christian has times without number turned 
sluggish, slow, unsuccessful men and women 
into very dynamos of money-making effi 
ciency by merely teaching them how to 
combine their foods. 


Accept This Offer Today 


We want you to see what foods are best for 
you and your family—according to age, occupa- 
tion, physical condition, climate and season of 
the year. We want to show you that these are 
not special foods, are not sold by Eugene 
Christian, can be obtained at home, at your club 
or in any restaurant anywhere. We want you 
to see for yourself that results come with prac- 
tically the first meal. So we send you Eugene 
Christian's 24 little lessons, including rules, 
methods, and actual menus, for free examina- 
tion. Keep them—read them for five days. If 
you are satisfied—send us the special introduc- 
tory price of $3.00. If not—merely return the 
books to us. Think what this offer means to 
you. There are over 300 pages in these lessons. 
If you get but one health-giving suggestion out 
of all these pages, it will be worth 50 times our 
price to you. Many people write that each page 
is worth the entire cost of the course. 


Send No Money 


If you weigh too much or too little—if you are 
constipated—if you are nervous—if your liveror 
kidneys trouble you—if you value your health— 
if you want to eat right—you cannot do yourelf a 

reater favor than to send in the coupon now 

r. Christian’s methods have helped 23,000 others 
—we feel sure they will help you. That is why 
we send the 24 lessons without deposit. Mail 
the coupon or a letter now—before you forget 


CORRECTIVE EATING 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


217 Hunter Ave., Maywood, N. J. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ART STUDIES 
Beautiful Women of the Stage 


FIFTEEN PACE-SETTING SHORT STORIES 
The Wreck of the Rough-an’-Tumble. -- - - By Norman Duncan-----.--.433 


in Hh wo of a fine series of stories of Newfoundland and = jijystrated by Dean Cornwell. 


Scandalous Doolan, C. S. A.-------------- By Irvin S. Cobb ----- — 


The story of The Great Southern Conspiracy—Irvin Cobb an a r F 
humor, hitting on all twelve cylinders. Illustrated by Walter J. Enright. 


The Only Girl He Ever Had_-------------- By Ida M. Evans-----------471 


Puppy love—and jealousy—in the workroom of a wholesale oe , 
millinery establishment. Illustrated by Robert A. Graef. 


Whe, Wn ene ee By j Eugene Manlove Rhodes 


One of the most unusual short stories The Red Book Maga- (and Laurence Yates -. -.482 
zine ever published. Illustrated by John Newton Howitt. 

A Good Substantial Name. -------------- By Frank R. Adams. --- ---- 494 
Which shows how one young woman made her father in- Illustrated by Erle C. Lonsbury. 


dorse the man she had chosen. 


ID a.nd hcendinninneevencnann By Ray Sprigle ---- -....----504 


In this story Ray Sprigle has written on a theme as sweep- Illustrated by William Oberhardt 
ing as life itself. 4 ? 


Breaking into Society ---- ---------------- By Pelham Grenville Wodehouse-513 


A dog story, which shows how we sometimes succeed when Illustrated by Richard Culter 
we least expect it. . ‘ 
A Very Smart Young Man.-------------- By Kennett Harris --------- 523 


A good-humored story, with its action built around a debate = jjJystrated by Walter J. Enright 
in the old country school. é 


ENCE By Berthe Knatvold Mellett 537 


A gripping tale of the Arctic, of a woman’s love, and of a Illustrated by J. Henry. 
woman's s_ fishness. i aid 


I isin od hint nnnnannninnt --- By Ring W. Lardner----....549 


Fred A. Gross, detective and inimitable letter-writer, buys  ij/ystrated by F. Fox. 
himself an automobile. aig 


In the Professor’s Study ------------------ By Albert Payson Terhune--561 


The dramatic happenings of a rainy night—one of Mr. Illustrated by Edmund Frederick. 
Terhune’s best stories. . 


IO sinieninncacccasesnkecanaen By Opie Read---- .--- ----.-572 


An absorbing new story in the series of “The River of JjIystrated by Rae Wan Buren. 
Romance and Folly.” : 


I IRs on ns ewevccenvcnnnnces By Walter Jones -----.-----584 


Visitors from the city de tend upon the family Walter Jones —iJystrated by Walter J. Enright. 
has pictured so faithfully. 


ere By Dorothy Canfield -----..-598 


The story of a young man who found a woman blocking —[jjystrated by Robert Amick. 
the avenue to success. 


The Needle, Watson--------------------- By Ellis Parker Butler - ----- 607 


Introducing a new character in the stories of Philo Gubb, Illustrated by Rea Irvin. 
the correspondence-school deteckative. 


(THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S NEW SERIAL 
The Sins of the Children ----------------- By Cosmo Hamilton ----....443 


. most unusual novel, by the author of “‘The Blindness Illustrated by George O. Baker. 
of Virtue.” : . 
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office. 
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One of the little summer-comforts that everyone needs, whether in town or 
elsewhere, is something to offset the effect of the sun and wind upon the 


skin. It has been the mission of 


HIAS ice? Crear 


to add greatly to the enjoyment of outdoor life by quickly cooling and relieving 
the parched, sunburned condition that follows exposure. And when the skin 
is badly inflamed, this refreshing cream will heal and restore it. If applied 
before each day’s outing and again on returning, the skin will not be affected. 

Keep your Complexion Attractive with Hinds Cream 
Let us send you booklet and liberal samples | HINDS CREAM SOAP 


of Cream. Enclose 2c stamp for postage. Be fremont ony bad 
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Selling everywhere, or postpaid b: n hi 4 Si 
receipt of price. Hinds an in boitles, 50c; i —_ ae od a 
Hinds Cold 25c. contains no free alkali it will 


Do not take a cuietfiutns >to are dealers in every pr mt a —z 1 


town who vy  iodiy « = you Hinds Cream without Babs Tia 
A. s. HINDS, 220 West Se. Pe Poutiond, Maine Size Cake postpaid, 5c. 
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Latest picture of 
PAULINE FREDERICK 
recently featured in several film-pleys 
Photograph by Campbell Studio, Chicago 








Latest picture of EDNA MAY 
who is appearing in the film-revival of ‘The Belle of New York” 
Photograph by White, New York 








JANE NOVAK 
Film Play Star 


Photograph by Witzel, l.os Angeles, Calif. 
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Im Play Star 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New Y« 
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MAE MURRAY 


Film Play Star 


o., Hollywood, Calif, 


»graph by Hoover Art C 
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MITZI HAJOS 
in “Pom Pom” 





New York 


Photograph by White, 
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) HELEN FALCONER 
in “Chin Chin” 
a Photograph by White, New York 
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F Im Play Star 
Photograph by Floyd, New York 
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IDA O' DAY 
in Vaudeville 


Photograph by Strauss- Peyton Studios, Kansas City 
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I N the days of home-made soap the meat 

trimmings were saved and dropped into a 
barrel in the smoke-house. The ashes from the 
wood fire had to be leached out for lye. As soon 
as enough material had been collected, the kettle 
was hung in the yard and the work was begun. 
The boiling took almost half a day, then fol- 
lowed the straining and the cooling. Next day 
the cakes had to be cut and put away to dry. 
Incidental to the labor and trouble, everybody’s 
eyes were irritated by the smoke, and the whole 
neighborhood had to put up with the odor of 
boiling fat. And for all the work and discom- 
fort there resulted a heavy, harsh, greasy cleanser 
of variable quality, disagreeable to use, injurious 
alike to skin and fabric, far from pure and really 
expensive to make. 


IVORY SOAP. .. 





H OW times have changed and for the better! 
Now you simply telephone your grocer 
for Ivory Soap. The cake he sends you has 
been produced where the making of good soap 
is a science. The whole world has been 
searched for the choicest materials. Chemists 
have analyzed these materials to make sure they 
are of the highest standard. ‘The materials 
have been combined in just the right proportions 
to produce a strictly neutral cleanser containing 
neither free alkali nor unsaponified oil. Expert 
soap-makers have watched every detail. Ex- 
treme care has been used to eliminate all dirt 
and foreign matter. The result is the white, 
sweet-smelling, quick-lathering, easy-rinsing, 
mild, pure, floating cake for which you pay but 
five cents, and it is so big that you cut it in two! 
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Wreck of the 
Rough-an-Tumble 


By Norman Duncan 


Author of “A Little Morsel 0’ Dog Meat,” “Battle Royal,” etc. 


-hEUSTRAT ED B Y 


[———|T was critically, profoundly 
| plain, just before the tumul- 

| tuous black-and-white dawn of 
(— that day came creeping slug- 
gishly out of the mists of the open sea, 
that the Rough-an’-Tumbile—trading the 
outport harbors between Mother Burke 
of Cape John and the friendly eye of 
Cape Norman, and in that interval beat- 
ing to windward through the windy, wet 
dark, on the course from Whooping Har- 
bor to Come-Along Cove—it was pro- 
foundly plain that the Rough-an’-Tum- 





4 





3 


DEAN CORN W EL I 


ble had more than she could carry. She 
was obstinate, she was tricky, she was 
old; she sailed deep, and she made sad 
labor of it—sullen tempered, in the 
pitch and slap of the big black seas, 
blinded by rain and all the while smoth 
ered in broken water and _ spindrifts. 
When she went over on her beam ends, 
in a long squall of the wind which 
pounced on her unaware; when she 
hung irresolute, with a white swirl risen 
to her hatches; and while she still lay 
in the froth as though tired and sullen 









OU would search tar for betcer reading than this, the first of a series of 


Newfoundland and Labrador stories by Norman Duncan: 


stories of 


wind-swept seas, with gallant little boats striving against the storm; of uncon- 


Ean 
(>Re. & 
i and outraged and half-minded to make 


an end of her labor then and there in 
a fit of temper—then it was manifestly 
time to humor her disposition. 

That was all very well. The Rough 
{ an’-Tumble would not beat up to Come 
Along Cove in the wind that was blow 


ing. She was used to having her own 
way. She must have it now. Skipper 
; Steve—at the wheel, then braced against 





the slip and sheer slant of the deck and 
poised over the soapy water, the beat of 
his heart in suspense—could not recall 
a time, in the flash of that peril which 
illuminated the whole wretched 
of his connection with the perverse old 
schooner, when her obedience in an emer- 
gency had not amazed him. Hereafter 
he would humor her; he would never 
again drive her against her will; he 


course 









The clerk was 
plighted tora 
maid of Ha-Ha 


y, ae 


Harbor. 
would tease her and coax her and giv 
her her way. And that was all very 
well: the devil was sick; the devil 


monk would be. But still the Roug/ 
an’-Tumble lay on her beam ends and 
was in two minds about righting. <A 
heavier hand on her—a last little push 
of the squall—would topple her over; 
and the squall was not blown out—it 
whistled past, beating and abating, wit] 
strength left for mischief. 

Presently the schooner righted. 

“Ye naughty minx!” Skipper Steve 
determined. “I'll strip ye!” 

Stripped, then, to a rag, 
an’-Tumble lay wallowing 


the Rough- 
until dawn 


HE Rough-an’-Tumble was aged in 
the service. And she had nothing 


to learn. She knew about sleet and 
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sciously heroic men smiling as they wander in the fogs and dodge reefs in the 
dark; of women waiting for a ship’s return. When it comes to writing of 
this sort, Mr. Duncan is in a class by himself. 





snow, wind and rain and the dark, break- 
ing seas, reefs and harborless shores, 
drift-ice and bergs and fogs; and hav- 
ing for twenty years traded the New- 
foundland outports, from Small Peter’s 
stores and wharves at Come-Along Cove 
to the first harbors of Labrador, there 
was neither harbor, cove, bight, arm, run, 
basin nor tickle, of that long, harsh 
coast, that she was not completely aware 
of—situation, degree of shelter, contour, 
heads, rocks, fathoms of water. Though 
she was dressed in new paint every spring 
of the year, and furnished and furbished 
until she wore a gaudy, sprightly air of 
youth, like a decorated grandmother 
mimicking a lass in apparel, she was old 
to the bones. Skipper Steve fancied, 
sometimes, himself fallen into a melan- 
choly mood and out of temper with his 
ship, that she was tired of it all, as he 
was tired—driving through the big seas, 
beating into the big winds, wandering 
in the fogs, dodging reefs in the dark. 
Skipper Steve was not tired now. 
“Dang her!’ said he to the cook. 
“She’ve a notion to go down an’ be done 
with it.” 
“She have! ’Tis true! An’ she will!” 
“She'll not! I'll balk her!” 
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The cook scanned the sea, disclosed in 
the dirty dawn, and smelled of the rising 
wind. It was ominous, 

“She'll worst ye,” he declared. 

“Me?” 

‘Aye, she’ll worst ye.” 

Skipper Steve looked into the cook’s 
eyes, his own twinkling—his face in a 
quizzical pucker. 

“She'll never worst me.” said he. 

“She will.” 

“She'll not; she’ll do my biddin’ to 
the end of her days.” 

A Newfoundland crew i§ a free-and 
easy company. 

“You're doderin’,” said the cook; 
“we're cotched already.” 

“To the end of her days,” the skipper 
repeated grimly, “I'll command her be- 
havior.” 

Caught? It might be. It was blowing 
up. And it would blow harder. This 
was the youth of the gale. It was no 
place for the old schooner. She must 
find harbor or founder in the sea that 
was coming. The wind, running in long 
squalls and whirling gusts, jumping in 
from the open to make a lee shore of the 
coast, had a smart sting in the flung rain 
of it, and a heavy, gathering slap. Day 
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was tbroken—a foul, drab day; inshore, 
where the night lagged, there was black 
fog, not yet blown beyond the dripping 
cliffs, over the starved timber and into 
the barrens; and the Rough-an’-Tumble, 
having sped her course by dead reckon- 
ing and rule of thumb through the night, 
might dawdle where she pitched and 
rolled, under short .sail, until the fog 
lifted above the landmarks. And dawdle 
she did, impatient for harbor, tossed 
like a chip with her nose in a smother 
of white water and her heels“ in the 
air ; and while she waited for the somber 
light to spread, the gale rose to the first 
malicious blasts of a North Atlantic 
hurricane. 

The first hand came aft. 

“We got to get out o’ this!” said he. 

“What say?” 

“Got to get out o’ this!” the first 
hand bawled. “We'll founder afore 
noon!” 

“T ’low,” the skipper drawled. 

Presently the clerk opened the cabin 
hatch and put his head in the wind. 

“Got to get out o’ this!” he shouted. 

The skipper nodded. 

“Jus’ about time,” he replied. 

“What you doin’ ?” said the clerk. 

“Waitin’ for a landmark.” 

“What say?” 

The skipper lifted his voice above the 
wind and sea and the flap of the canvas. 

“Waitin’ for a landmark!” he roared. 
*T can’t see the coast. How’s the glass?” 

“She’ve kicked the bottom out.” 

“In for a hurricane.” 

“Aye. Where you goin’ ?” 

“Pll bear away with the wind when 
the fog lifts. Jump Tickle will do.” 

“She'll not make it.” 

“T’ll try the lee o’ Thumb-an’- Finger.” 

It was agreed: Jump Tickle, if she 
could make it in that weather; and thc 
lee of Thumb-an’-Finger for any port 
in a storm. ‘The clerk ducked into the 
cabin and slammed the doors against the 
rainy wind; the first hand went for- 
ward; the cook lurched into the fore- 
castle to brew a cup of tea and make 
breakfast; and the skipper, with the 
wheel gripped, kept a lookout for the 
first loom of the landmark of Lack-a- 
Day Head in the lifting mist in the 
southwest. There was no perturbation 


aboard the Rouwgh-an’-Tumble—neither 
then nor thereafter in the crisis of the 
gale and the accumulated misfortunes 
thereof. A man confronts Death—and 
bests the Enemy if he can. ‘That’s all 
and the end of the matter. 


hak sig) TICKLE was presently out of 
~” the reckoning. It was safe harbor 
in a northeast gale of wind—the lee o! 
Fortune Head and the Tall Old Man. 
with an encircling shore; but it was not 
for the Rough-an’-Tumble that day. A 
break in the fog revealed a glimpse ol 
the gray crest of Lack-a-Day Head for 
bearings; but the fog closed again be- 
fore the Rough-an’-Tumble had sped 
half a league of her course; and tl 
coast was perfectly shrouded from in 
cautious approach, so that no skipper. 
in a mind not wrenched loose by fear, 
would challenge the reefs of Jump 
Tickle Cove and the passage to harbor, 
though the wind was running behind lik 
a pack of gray wolves. Thumb-an’ 
Finger, then—nothing else for it; a 
niggardly lee at best, and rough a1 
chorage in northeasterly weather, wit 
the sea rolling in from the open. And 
for Thumb-an’-Finger, with the gal 
whipping up behind, and the schooner 
raising a white dust, Skipper Steve 
steered a course, the Rough-an’-Tun 
complaining like a driven beast. 

She made it. Down went the big 
bow anchor. ‘The schooner swung w 
the wind. The cook came aft. 

“Well, sir.” said he to the skipper, 
“vou done it, didn’t you?” 

“Anchor’s down, Cook.” 

“An’ you're ridin’ easy, isn’t you? 

“None too easy.” 

“No, none too easy. An’ what 
you do if the wind switches a few points 
to the east?” 

“Hang on.” 

“An’ if it blows higher?” 

“Hang on.” 

“She'll rip her nose out.” 

“Ah well, Cook,” said the skipper. 
“she done what I told her to. Here w 
is, isn’t we?—here in the lee o’ ‘Thum 
an’-Finger where I said I'd fetch 
An’ here we'll bide.” 

“l’ve no doubt about that,” said 
cook. 








_ The skipper, with the wheel gripped, kept a lookout for the first loom of the landmark of Lack-a-Day Head. 
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The skipper started. 
“What you croaking about?” he de 
manded. 
“True enough,” the 
“we'll bide here.” 
“Aye, we'll bide here.” 
The cook laughed. 
“T’ll command her behavior.” said the 
skipper tartly. “Mark me, Cook! She'll 
do what I tells her when I tells her to 
do it.” And mildly: “Is you got a cup 
o’ tea in the fo’c’s’le?” 
“T is, sir. I come aft for you.” 
It was warm in the little forecastle. 
In the wind that was blowing, no harm 
could the Rough-an’-Tumble. 
She tugged at her chain, as the big seas 
; slipped beneath and ran on to their 
catastrophe against the cliffs; but she 
was berthed snug for the time. and in 
the keeping of the watch on deck. It 
was cosy below. It was a familiar place. 
Skipper Steve shifted his soggy clothes. 
sipped his tea, nibbled his biscuit: and 
having planned definitely, cunningly, for 
the last emergency, in the horrible event 
of it, he dismissed his concern and took 
And the wind rose, and the 
rolled in upon the cliffs and the 
frothy rocks below the cliffs, tossing the 
old schooner, tugging at her, in their 
swift, eager rush; and the hands and 
the clerk yarned and laughed together. 
as though the Rough-an’-Tumble lay in 
the shelter of some placid harbor; and 
the pessimistic cook, according to his 
doleful custom, hummed a new ballad of 
the coast, made by little Toby Farr, of 
Ha-ha Harbor, and enjoying a run of 


Cor yk 


replied ; 


come to 


his ease. 


seas 





popularity, that season, from ‘Tw 
lingate Long Point to Cape Chidle\ 
“Oh, the chain he parted 
An’ the schooner drove ashore; 


An’ the wives of the hands 
Never seed un no mor 
No more— 
Never seed un no mor-or-ore! 
\s a matter of fact, the situation of 

“”™ the Rough-an’-Tumble was desp 
ately precarious. And there was no 
lusion in the forecastle. It was blow 
ing a memorable hurricane from 
northeast. There were no spare anchors 
aboard. In a shift of that wind to t 
south of east, the schooner would part 
her chain or drag her anchor. Caugl 
midway of the Harborless Shore, hov 
ever, was berthed to the 
vantage. Whatever the dose, it must 
swallowed at Thumb-an’-Finger. A1 
Thumb-an’-Finger was no_ harbor 
southeasterly weather. 
than a wide, deep cove, rimmed wit 
cliffs, there sheer and high, here low an 
shaggy with spruce ; and the seas, rolling 
in from the troubled open beyond 1 
Thumb and The Finger, which 
heads of the cove, ran a 
spray driving ahead with the wind, an 
went to smash on the rocks. The pla 
was atrap. It had been cleverly name: 
by the old navigator, whoever he was, 
whom misfortune had first apprised of 
its malicious danger. In high soutl 
easterly weather there was no beating t 
And The Thumb and The Finger 


she best ac 


It was no bette1 


wert 


free course, 


sea. 


closed on the craft between. 
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“T fished here as a lad,” the skipper 
observed. 

“Poor berth!’ said the first hand. 

“Aye; we used to put to sea like mad, 
when a big wind threatened, an’ run 
down to Jump Tickle for harbor.” 

“No sense in puttin’ to sea now,” said 
the cook. 

The skipper yawned. 

“No,” said he; ‘“‘we’d founder out 
there.” 

“You ever hang on here afore?” 

“Never so unlucky,” the skipper re- 
plied. “But I knows this place like a 
book. “Tis deep water up to the cliffs. 
An’ the cliffs is high an’ nigh sheer. 
Yet there’s a way above for monkeys. 
*Tis not a high climb. One sort o’ 
cleft, I mind—we used t’ land there an’ 
clamber up for blueberries an’ hertz an’ 
bake-apples. There’s no sunken rocks 
in the cove to matter. The water’s free. 
An’ there’s not much shingle. The sea 
goes slap ag’in’ the cliff or breaks on the 
broken rock below. I knows the shore 
well. My brother an’ me, lads then, 
used to hook lobsters alongshore. ’Tis 
a nasty place in there. The seas jus’ go 
thump on the rocks an’ explode. The 
spray’s like smoke. I never seed any- 
where else the water so noisy an’ 
smashed. “Tis churned to milk an’ 
froth.” 

“Good hoidin’ 2?” 

“Well,” said the skipper, “not so won- 
derful good.” 

“She'll drag,” said the cook promptly. 

Again the skipper yawned. 

“Tf she does,” said he, “I knows what 
t do.” 

“Tsn’t nothin’ to do,” the cook pro- 
tested. 

And once more the skipper yawned. 

“We're in a tight place,” said he. 
“We'll make the best of a bad job.” 

The crew was aware of peril—not 
troubled. Yet the men were not callous. 
Nobody could regard an adventure in the 
breakers of Thumb-an’-Finger with in- 
difference. As the gale rose, blowing 
over The Thumb and falling with a 
heavier hand on the straining Rough-an’- 
Tumble, and as day drew on, with the 
wind threatening change in gusts from 
a new direction suspiciously inclined to 
the south of east, there was an occasional 
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humorous reference to the adamantine 
quality of the Thumb-an’-Finger rock. 
It was not bravado. It was a decent 
merriment. And this was a crew of 
decent men—a crew of five,—making 
six, with the clerk,—all hailing from the 
same harbor, all bred together, all 
friendly together: Skipper Steve, Long 
John Tiller, Sandy Brace, young Jimmie 
Temple, Billy Cuff—who was the cook 
—and Pitts, the clerk. Long John Til- 
ler had a new wife, and Billy Cuff had 
a new baby, and the clerk was plighted 
to a maid of Ha-ha Harbor, and young 
Jimmie Temple was suspected of an 
amorous interest in Skipper Steve’s pretty 
daughter, which his blushes confessed. 
Life tasted good to them all. Nobody 
wanted to be cast away on Thumb-an’- 
Finger. It was an objectionable possi- 
bility. 

“Wind’s switchin’,” said the cook. He 
liad just come down the ladder. 

Skipper Steve and the clerk went on 
deck. 

‘“We-l-l,” the skipper admitted, when 
they returned, “‘she’ve more east in her.” 

“Dashed with east,”’ the clerk added. 

The cook Jaughed scornfully. 

“Dashed with east, is it?” said he. 
“That she is! She’s soused with it. An’ 
she’ve the flavor o’ south, too!” 

“Ah, well!’ said the skipper. 

“Who made that chain?” the cook 
demanded. 

“What chain?” inquired the skipper. 

“That anchor-chain.” 

“T knows all about that chain.” 

“Who forged it?” 

“That anchor-chain?” the skipper re- 
plied. ‘Sam Gray made that anchor- 
chain. I watched un forge it when the 
Rough-an’-Tumble was buildin’ at 
Come-Along Cove. I mind I was gettin’ 
over the measles, at the time, an’ had 
nothin’ to do but sit around Small 
Peter’s blacksmith shop. ‘Twenty year 
ago, that was—thereabouts. An’ Sam 
Gray was Small Peter’s smithy. I 
watched un forge that chain, link after 
link, day by day; an’ I mind | wondered 
how it would all turn out in the end— 
whether she’d snap or not in the pinch. 
An’ I said to Sam: ‘Lives o’ men will 
hang on that chain one o’ these days.’ 
An’ Sam rested his hammer on a red-hot 
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link, an’ he looked up an’ laughed. An’ 
he said: ‘Was you thinkin’ t’ tell me 
something I didn’t know?’ An’ I ’low 


that chain wont snap,” the skipper con- 
cluded, ‘“— if any chain, forged by the 
hand o’ man, in the good faith o’ God, 
would hold in a gale like this, if it 
swings full to the sou’east.” 
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Jimmy Temple, who was 

in lad’s-love with the skipper’s 
pretty daughter, protested. ‘What's 
to become o” you, sir?” 


Sam 
inquired the 


“Anybody ever hear 0’ one 0’ 
Gray’s chains snappin’ ?” 
cook. 

Nobody had. 

“Somebody will,” the cook maintained 
significantly, “if this wind changes.” 


Late 
afternocn, it swung to the southeast. 
unabated, and drove in upon the rocks 
of Thumb-an’-Finger. It was a tempest. 
Sam Gray’s chain, forged in the fear o’ 
God, held its own; but the Rough-an’- 
Tumble, tossing in the greater seas, with 
the wind behind, began to drag. And 


AND the wind changed. in the 


a 


that was the end of security—the end 
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of speculation. Skipper Steve called th¢ 


crew on deck. ‘There was no commo 
tion. The crew stood by for orders 
For a little while the men waited ex 


The anchor might grip the bot 
inevitable, 


pectant. 
tom again; the slow, 
erating drift of the schooner might be 
arrested. And the anchor caught, held 
its ground, and the drift of the schooner 
was arrested with a jerk. It was for an 

interval of seconds. The seas tugged, 


accel 


and the big wind pushed, 
and the Rough-an’ 
Tu } bli shook 
he > | 
A” her head like 


a leashed 


dog 4 







and in the grasp of the third sea, whi 
then slipped away to spend _ itself 
thunder and froth, the 
to drag again, now in swift advances 


schooner begat 
and little pauses. Her end was very nea 
The clerk broke the suspense. 
“We got to get out 0’ this.” he gas] ed 
“Out of it!” the cook scoffed. He had 
gone white. ‘How we goin’ to get out 
of it?” 
“She’s gone!” said the first hand. 
the skipper agreed. ’Tis the 
end of her.” i 
“Out of it?’ the cook repeated, scow] 
ing at the clerk. “How?” 
‘““There’s more ways than one o’ killin’ 
a cat, Cook,” said the skipper. “An’ if 
the ol’ girl does what I tells her to do—” 


“She is,” 








elle a tre lh 











“Vou better tell her quick!” the cook 
snapped. 

“T will, Cook !” 

It was dusk. The light was half gone. 
In that thick weather, with rain 
in the wind, night would fall 
black. And night would fall 
soon. While Skipper Steve 
went forward to sur- 
vey the line of 
cliffs in the dusk, 
the men stripped 
themselves to the 
waist. They 
kicked off their 
shoes — whatever 
might encumber them 
in the water. There 
was no panic. They 
were afraid—true' 
But they were 
not bewildered. 
It was a familiar 
situation. Many a 
schooner had been 
wrecked on a_ lee 
shore before the Rough- 
an’-Tumble put one foot in her grave 
at Thumb-an’-Finger. These men were 
used to dealing with the various perils 
of the winds, the rocks, the seas, the fogs 
of that coast. And they were, therefore, 
self-possessed and competent. A group 
of landsmen would have been unnerved 
—helpless and foolish with fear. These 
six Newfoundlanders were not incred- 
ibly heroic; they were merely in a com- 
monplace predicament, peril familiarly 
imminent, known to them since child- 
hood; and they were, therefore, in com 
plete command of their faculties, nerved 
and cool and eager for action. 

The cove of Thumb-an’-Finger was 
horribly noisy. And it was fast darken- 
ing. A shrieking wind blowing in long 
gusts, a breaking sea hissing past, the 
sharp patter and drumming of the rain, 
the creak and rattle of the rigging and 
the swish and thunder of the breakers in 
a semicircle of high cliffs beyond, re- 
doubling, as in a shallow cavern: it was 
a frightful confusion. And what lay 
in store for the Rough-an’-Tumble was 
still visible in the dusk. The cliffs were 
a solid black; there was a high, rolling 
sky-line, a black line against the leaden 
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Skipper 
Steve 
turned im 
astounded 
wrath. *Y-y-you 

h-hear me?” he stuttered 


clouds of the storm. now catcl 
ing the last of the light; and from 
The Thumb to The Finger, in tl 
half-moon of the trap, the sea was 
breaking furiously. Great black seas, at 
this, the maximum of the gale, went 
ponderously past the schooner. their 


crests snatched off by the wind, 





piled themselves in white heaps of water 
against the feet of the clif and at 
point toward which the schooner was 
drifting on a straight line with the gak 
the cliffs were sheer, with gigantic masses 


sims 


of rock, fallen from above, buried in 
the foam. 

Skipper Steve came amidships. 

“T’ve picked the spot,” said he. “Pass 
me an ax, one 0’ you.” 

Jimmie Temple got the skipper an 


The skipper was in haste. He gashed 
the foremast—gashed the mainmast 
deep. 

“What’s this?” said the cook. 


“Two o’ you stand bv to let 


anchor-chain run out!’ the skipper 

turned. This was ina great bawl. Yet 
the skipper was placid. It was a definit 
command. In the crisis of a Newfoun 
land wreck, according to the traditions. 
it is every man for himself. The tim 
had not yet come. The crew attended 
The skipper went on: “Jimmie, let m 
have a rag o’ the jib when I gives you 
the word. I wants steerin’ way—no 
more. Sandy, stand by to give Jimmie 
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a hand. I'll beach her. ‘There’s a cleft 
in there. *Tis low. Deep water runs 
in. I’ll stick her nose in there. ‘There’s 
room for the bow. She'll strike hard. 
When you're ready, take to the masts. 
They'll fall over the port bow. The 
cliff’s low at that point. You'll find 
spruce growin’ there. Get into the trees. 
An’ be smart. She wont last long. I 
give her but three thumps. Twill finish 


her. She'll break her back an’ go to 
splinters. Cling fast when she strikes— 


then into the spruce afore she strikes 
again. The masts will fall below when 
she breaks up. If you're cotched by a 
breaker, you’ll be swep’ into Hope-in- 
the-Wall an’ smashed to pulp. For’ard, 
now, you men—the chain an’ the jib- 
sheet! Cook, up the mainmast! Sharp!” 

Jimmie Temple, who was in lad’s-love 
with the skipper’s pretty daughter, pro- 
tested. 

“What’s to become o’ you, sir?” 

Skipper Steve turned in astounded 
wrath. 

“Y-y-you h-hear me?” he stuttered. 

“She’ll be swep’ fore-an’-aft when she 
strikes.” 

“For’ard, you!” 

Jimmie Temple ducked the skipper’s 
slow fist and ran forward. In the bow, 
standing by to slip the anchor, were 
Sandy Brace and Long John Tiller; and 
at the jib-sheet—Pitts, the clerk. As 
for the cook, he stood fast, amidships, 
sullen as an offended boy; he would 
take no advantage. And Skipper Steve 
laughed, and shouted “Good boy, Cook !” 
before he sprang aft to the wheel. A 
moment later the anchor-chain clattered 
out, the jib flapped in the wind—and 
the Rough-an’-Tumble was adrift, stern 
on; and Tiller, Brace, Cuff, Pitts and 
Jimmie Temple were scrambling up the 
mainmast shrouds. ‘The schooner hung 
—then fell away. And round she did; 
and she gathered way, answered her 
helm, drove into the gloom, wherein 
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Skipper Steve’s practiced eye and 
awakened memory could descry the sav- 
ing cleft in the cliff. And as- she ran 
to her death, Skipper Steve wondered 
how long she would live in the breakers, 
and how soon, when she had struck, the 
following sea would break over her stern 
and sweep her clean, in a swirling, white, 
clinging deluge. 

And then she was in the current of 
the first breaking wave. 


~KIPPER STEVE quit the wheel and 

leaped for the mainmast shrouds 
The breaker dropped the Rouwgh-an’- 
Tumble. Her nose was in the cleft. The 
masts snapped and fell against the cliff. 
The following sea slipped beneath, lifted 
the schooner, hung poised and black 
above her taffrail, came smashing down 
and rushed the length of her. Above, 
Sandy Brace and the clerk were in the 
scrub spruce, with hands out for Long 
John Tiller and the cook, who were 
hauled ashore before the third sea fell. 
Jimmie Temple waited in the rigging, 
peering into the wreck and the moving 
white gloom below; the fourth sea was 
beginning to lift the schooner high,— 
the third had spent itself over the bow, 
—when the skipper came laboring up 
the shrouds, dripping the spray of. the 
last wave, racing to escape the clutch 
of the next one. Jimmie Temple 
clambered into the spruce. Skipper 
Steve gained the cross-trees. The 
schooner dropped on the rocks and broke 
her back. She began to fall to pieces. 
The mast sagged. Skipper Steve caught 
Jimmie ‘Temple’s hand, grasped a branch 
and made good his footing ashore as the 
mainmast vanished in the depths. 

There was a pause. 

“Thanks, Jimmie,” said Skipper Steve. 
Then: “I'll tell Sally about this.” 

And Jimmie ‘Temple blushed. 

“Thank you, sir!” said he. 
wouldn’t tell Sally!” 


“Aw, I 
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HE alluring pitfalls that trap 
the youth of to-day are shown 
up under the clear light of 
understanding in this power- 

ful story, “The Sins of the Children,” 

by Cosmo Hamilton. 

Peter Guthrie is the foremost of the 
“children.”” He is the son of a New 
York physician who has been endowed 
with millions to study disease. Peter 
becomes an unusual 





dren in the world when he sees how well 
Peter stands with young men, like Nick. 
The mother is glad her boy has such a 
fine friend. Belle falls in love with him, 


1: 


and Graham and Betty like him. 


TICK pays much attention to Belle. 
and Peter is not displeased—is not 
even annoyed when Nick finds a way to 
get her separated from the others when 
they all are boating on 





favorite at Oxford. His 
room-mate is Nicholas 
Kenyon, an _ elegant 


A Complete 


evening. 
As soon as thev are 
alone, the youth, already 


member of that class of Resume expert in the art of 
aristocratic roguery that pleasing women, sits 
lives by its wits. Peter is of the close to the girl and 


an athlete, boyish and 
generous. ‘Nick’ is a 
clever and amusing 
parasite, the son of a 
peer of the same type. 
“What's this devilish 
provincialism that hangs 
to you,” asks Nick one 





Opening 
Chapters of 
‘ : it should. e has d 
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leans lightly against her 
shoulder. The toucl 
thrills her as he intended 


cided that Belle is to lx 


the Children” one more of his « 


quests but he is in 








night when Peter refuses 
to accompany him. 

Peter laughs at the other’s peevish- 
ness—then explains: “The whole thing 
comes to this. Nick: The girl I marry is 
going to be clean. I believe in fairness. 
I’m going to be clean too. That’s all 
there is to it.” And Nick gives up try- 
ing more persuasion for the time. 

Peter is the oldest of four children. 
The others are a_ brother, Graham, 
already a broker in Wall Street ; a sister, 
Belle. a débutante of the year before 
with exuberant spirits and a rich, dark 
beauty, almost Latin in type; and a 
vounger sister, Ethel, still in school. Ali 
have been brought up by an indulgent 
mother, because their father has been so 
absorbed in his work in providing for 
them that he has never had time to share 
their interests. 

The Guthries, with Betty Townsend, 
a friend of Belle’s, visit Oxford. Nick, 
looking to probable gain, makes himself 
delightfully entertaining to them all. 
Dr. Guthrie feels repaid for all it has 
cost him to make a place for his chil- 


hurry to push matters 
He tells her that hi 
accepted an invitation from her father t 
visit at the Guthrie home in New York 
The girl does not try to conceal her d 
light. She does not know that this 
youthful dilettante, who was old 
fourteen, has determined never to marr\ 
She only knows that when she leaves thi 
next day, her heart will remain in Nick’s 
keeping. He knows it too, full well. an 
just before they join the others, kisses 
her on the lips. 

This touch of passion takes the g 
breath away. On the return to their 
hotel she cannot trust herself to speak 

Meanwhile Peter has also been losing 
his heart. Before the week of festivities 
is over he has made up his mind that he 
will win Betty Townsend for his wife. 
He is already planning how he wiil work 
for her but he has not the egotism to 
believe that she might care for him until 
he can prove his worth to her. So lx 
sets his mind to finding the way to do 
that and determines that if he cannot 
gain her love, he will never want anvone 
else. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


—)N the steps of the Randolph 
O | Hotel, Mrs. Guthrie turned to 
Kenyon and asked him, with 

t — one of her most motherly 
smiles, to have some supper with them. 
Telegraphing quickly to Peter and Gra- 
hain that they were not to accept the 
invitation, Kenyon said: ‘Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure—abso- 
lutely nothing. Unfortunately, Peter and 
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I have already accepted an invitation 
from two of our dons, and we cannot 
possibly get out of this dull but profit 
able hour.” 

“How very disappointing!” said Mrs. 
Guthrie. 

“How silly!” said Belle. 

Betty merely said, “Oh!” but the rest 
of her sentence was condensed into one 
quick look at Peter. 
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Peter, utterly without guile, turned 
round to Nicholas Kenyon in blank 
amazement. “It’s the first I’ve heard of 
it,’ he said. “What on earth do you 
mean? Two of the dons? Who are 
they ?” 

But Kenyon was an artist and a 
strategist, and therefore a liar. “My 
dear old boy! What would you do with- 
out me? I’m your diary, your secretary. 

















you've forgotten the engagement, I cer ' 
tainly haven't.” And he shot at Peter a 
swift and subtle wink, in which he in 
cluded Graham. 
Scenting adventure and gathering that / 
the two dons were in all probability 
coming from the chorus of “The Pirates 
of Penzance,” Graham joined in quickly. 
“IT suppose I can’t come and_ listen 
humbly to the learned conversation 0! 
these two professors ?” 
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“But why not?” said Kenyon. ‘“No 
doubt you can tell them more about Wall 
Street in five minutes than they would 
ever learn in their lives. Therefore, dear 
Mrs. Guthrie, I’m afraid we must all 
say good-night. We'll rejoin you in the 
morning for breakfast as arranged, and 
wind up what’s been the pleasantest 
week of my life, by driving out to Wood- 
stock for lunch.” 

It was all done in the most masterly 
manner, and when the three men left the 
hotel arm in arm, they were not guided 
by Kenyon toward St. Giles, but to the 
theater. 

“What's all this?” asked Peter, im- 
patiently. ‘Mother had set her heart 
upon having us to supper:” 

“Mother has had us all day,” replied 
Kenyon. “Bear in mind the fact that 
there are other women in the world to 
whom we owe a little gallantry. You 
and Graham are going to eat Welsh 
rabbit at the somewhat humble rooms 
of my little friends Lottie Lawrence 
and Billy Seymour.” 

“ll see you in Hades first!’ said 
Peter. “I’ve no use for these people. 
Come on, Graham, let’s go back.” 

Kenyon’s face was wreathed in smiles. 
“It can’t be done, dear lad,” he said. 
“Your ‘mother would be the last person 
on earth to permit you to be discourteous 
to our two distinguished dons, and by 
this time in all human probability Betty 
will be preparing for bed.” 

Peter had been building all his hopes 
on another hour with Betty. She was 
leaving Oxford with his people the next 
afternoon, and he wanted above all 
things, however incoherently, to let her 
know something of the state of his feel- 
ings. He had never been so angry with 
Kenyon before. ‘You've spoiled every- 
thing,” he said. “If you must play about 
with these chorus girls, why can’t you do 
it alone? Why drag me in?” 

Kenyon’s eyes narrowed, “‘Only the 
angels die young, Peter, my friend,” he 
said. “As I’ve been obliged to tell you 
before, you stand a pretty good chance 
of an early demise. Have you ever heard 
the word priggish? For a whole week 
I’ve played the game by you and devoted 
myself, lock, stock and barrel, to your 
family. Mere sportsmanship demands 


that you make some slight return to me 
by joining my little party to-night. 
Don’t you agree with me, Graham?” 

Graham’s vanity was vastly appealed 
to by the fact that this perfect man of 
the world had taken him into his in- 
timacy. Hitherto he hadn’t met English 
chorus girls. He rather liked the idea. 
“Why,” he said, “I can’t see why we 
shouldn’t go. I’m with you, anyway. 
Come on, Peter, be a sport.” 

But Peter held his ground. He had 
2ll the more reason for so doing, because 
he had met Betty. “All right!’ he said. 
“You two can do what you like. Cut me 
out of it. I shall turn in. If that’s 
being priggish—fine. Good night!” 

He wheeled round and marched off, 
and as he passed beneath the windows 
of the Randolph Hotel he drew up 
short for a moment, and with a touch of 
knightliness which was quite un-self- 
conscious he bared his head beneath the 
window of the room in which he be- 
lieved that Betty was to sleep. 

Kenyon disguised his annoyance under 
an air of characteristic imperturbability. 
“Well, that’s our Peter to the life,” he 
said, taking Graham’s arm. ‘Peter’s 
a sort of Don Quixote—a very pure and 
perfect person. One of these days he’s 
likely to come an unholy cropper, and 
that’s personally what he most needs. | 
don’t agree with a man’s being a total 
abstainer in anything. It narrows him 
and makes him provincial. “Then, too, 
a man who fancies himself better than 
his fellows is apt to wear a halo under 
his hat, and that disgusting trick ruins 
friendship and leads to a hasty and ill- 
considered marriage with the first good 
actress who catches him on the hep and 
makes use of his lamentable ignorance. 
Come along, brother; we'll see life to- 
gether.” 

“Fine!” said Graham. “Me for life 
all the time.” 

So these two—the one curiously old 
and the other dangerously young—made 
their way tq the stage door of the 
Theater Royal and waited among the 
little crowd of undergraduates for the 
moment when the women of the chorus 
should have retouched their make-up 
and be ready for further theatricalisms. 

Lottie Lawrence and Billy Seymour 
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“Do you mean to tell me,” he asked, “that you've proposed to Betty Townsend?” “Not yet,” said Peter, “but I’m 
going to this morning—that is, if 1 have the pluck.”’ 
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were the first out. The latter’s greeting 
was exuberant. “What-ho, Nick! 
Where’s the blooming giant you said 
vou were going to bring?” 

“Otherwise engaged, dear Billy; but 
permit me to introduce to you a financial 
magnate from the golden city of New 
York.” 

Billy was young and slim. Even under 
the modest light of the stage door- 
keeper’s box her lips gleamed crimsonly 
and her long eyelashes stuck out sepa- 
rately in black surprise. Her small, 
round face was plastered thickly with 
powder. She was very alluring to the 
very young. Her friend had come from 
an exactly similar mold and might have 
been a twin but for her manner, which 
was that of the violet—the modest 
violet-—on a river’s brim. 

Kenyon hailed a cab, gave the man 
the address in Wellington Square and 
sat himself between the two girls, with 
an arm around each. 

Billy Seymour had taken in Graham 
with one expert glance of minute ex- 
amination. “Graham Guthrie, eh?” she 
said. “It smacks of Caledonia, bag- 
pipes and the braes and banks of 
Bonnie Doon. I take it your ancestors 
went over on the Steamship Jayflower, 
of the White Star Line—that gigantic 
vessel which followed the beckoning fin- 
ger of Columbus and started the race 
which invented skyscrapers and the 
cuspidor.” 

Graham let out a howl of laughter 
and told himself that he was in for a 
good evening. 

Lottie Lawrence placed her head on 
Kenyon’s shoulder, sighed a little and 
said: “Oh, I’m so tired and so hungry ; 
and I’ve a thirst I wouldn’t sell for a 
tenner.” 

Kenyon tightened his hold. ‘All those 
things shall be remedied, little one,” he 
said. ‘‘Have no fear.” 

The first things which met their eyes 
when they entered the sitting-room of 
the sordid little house in which a series 
of actor-folk had lodged from time im- 
memorial, were a half-dozen bottles of 
champagne—sent in by Nick’s order. 
The two girls showed their appreciation 
for his tactfulness in different ways. 
Billy fell upon one of the bottles as 





though it were here long-lost sister, 
pressed it to her bosom and placed a 
passionate kiss upon its label; while 
Lottie, with an eloquent gesture, im- 
mediately handed Graham a rather bat- 
tered corkscrew. “Help me to the 
bubbly, boy,” she said. “My throat is 
like a lime-kiln.” 


\ LL the clocks of the City of Spires 

were striking three as Kenyon and 
Graham supported each other out into 
the quiet and deserted street. There was 
much powder on Graham’s coat, and a 
patch of crimson decorated Kenyon’s left 
cheek. 

“Life with a big Z, Graham, my boy,” 
said Kenyon a little thickly. 

“A hell of a big Z,” said Graham, 
with a very-much-too-loud laugh at his 
feeble joke. “You certainly do know 
your way about.” 

“And most of the short cuts,” said 
Kenyon dryly. “Presently I shall scale 
the wall of St. John’s, climb through 
the window of one of our fellows who’s 
about to take holy orders, and wind up 
the night in the hospitable arms of 
Morpheus.” ‘This eventually Graham 
watched him do, with infinite delight, 
and he was still wearing a smile of self 
congratulation as he passed the door of 
his mother’s bedrocm in the hotel and 
entered his own. 

His father heard the heavy footsteps 
as they went along the passage, but 
imagined that they were those of the 
night watchman on his rounds. 

Fate is the master of irony. 


CHAPTER IX 


HE following morning at eight 

o'clock Peter, as fit as a_ fiddle, 
stalked into Kenyon’s bedroom and 
flung up the blind. The sun poured in 
through the open window. Innumerable 
sparrows twittered among the trees in 
the gardens, and scouts were moving 
energetically about the quad. From th« 
innumerable other windows the sounds 
of renewed life were coming. The great 
beehive of a college was about to begin 
a new and strenuous day. 

Kenyon was sleeping heavily with 
blanket drawn about his ears. His 
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clothes were all over the floor, and a 
tumbler one-fourth filled with whisky 
stood on the dressing-table among a 
large collection of ivory-backed brushes, 
links, studs, tie-pins and other para- 
phernalia which belong to men of Ken- 
yon’s type. With a chuckle, Peter dipped 
a large sponge in the water of the hip- 
bath which had been placed ready on 
the floor, and throwing back the blanket 
squeezed the contents of the sponge all 
over Kenyon’s well-cut face. 

The effect was instantaneous. ‘The 
sleeper awoke, cursed'and got slowly out 
of bed. “There are fools—complete 
fools—and Peter Guthrie,” he said 
quietly. ‘‘What’s the time?” 

“Time for you to get up, shave and 
bathe, if you want to breakfast at the 
Randolph. How late were you last 
night ?” 

“Haven’t a notion,’ said Kenyon. 
“The first faint touch of dawn was com- 
ing over the horizon, so far as I remem- 
ber, when your little brother watched me 
climb through the window of the man 
Rivers—upon whose tummie I planted 
my foot. For a man who’s about to enter 
the Church he has an astounding vo- 
cabulary of gutter English. You look 
abominably fit, old boy—the simple life, 
eh? Heigh-ho! —Manipulate this ma- 
chine for me while I’m doing my hair.” 
He picked up the small black case of his 
safety-razor and threw it at Peter, who 
caught it. Then he got into a very beau- 
tiful silk dressing-gown, stuck his feet 
into a pair of heelless red morocco 
slippers, and with infinite pains and ac- 
curacy made a center parting in his fair 
hair, in which there was a slight naiural 
curl. 

Peter sat by and watched his friend 
shave—a performance through which he 
went with characteristic neatness. It was 
a very different performance from the 
one through which Peter was in the habit 
of going. Soap flew all round this un- 
tidy man, giving the scout much extra 
work in his cleaning-up process. 

Kenyon didn’t intend to enter into any 
details as to the orgy of the night be- 
fore. He knew from previous experience 
that Peter’s sympathy was not with him. 
For many reasons he desired to stand 
well with his friend, especially looking 
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to the fact that he needed an immediate 
loan. One or two of his numerous 
creditors were pressing for part payment. 
So he let the matter drop and took the 
opportunity to talk like a father to Peter 
on another point which had grown out 
of the visit of his people. ‘‘Tell me,” he 
said, ‘what is precisely the state of your 
feelings in regard to your sister’s friend. 
It seems to me that you’re getting a bit 
sloppy in that direction. Am I right?” 

“No,” said Peter, “sloppy isn’t the 
word.” 

“Oh! Well, then, what is the word? 
I may be able to advise you.” 

“T don’t want your advice,” said 
Peter. ‘““My mind is made up.” 

Kenyon turned around: “Is that so? 
Quick work.” 

Peter nodded. “It’s always quick 
when it’s inevitable.” 

“Oho! What have we _ here 
mance ?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Peter quietly. 

“Who'd have thought it? Our friend 
Peter has met his soul-mate! Out of the 
great crowd he has chosen the mother 
of his children, It is to laugh!” 

“Think so?” said Peter. ‘I don’t.” 

Kenyon put down his razor and stood 
in front of the man with whom he had 
lived for several years and who had now 
apparently come up against a big mo- 
ment in his life. It didn’t suit him that 
Peter should be seriously in love. He 
looked to his friend to provide him with 
a certain amount of leisure in the future. 
His plans would all go wrong if he had 
to share him with some one else. He had 
imagined that his friend was only tem- 
porarily “gone” on this little girl whose 
brief entry into Oxford had helped to 
make Eight’s Week pleasant. It was his 
duty to find out exactly how Peter stood. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he asked, 
“that you’ve proposed to Betty Town- 
send ?” 

“Not yet,” said Peter, ‘‘but I’m going 
to this morning—that is, if 1 have the 
pluck.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Kenyon, with 
genuine earnestness, “don’t do it. I’ve 
no doubt she’ll jump at you, being under 
the influence of this place and seeing 
you as a small hero here; but take the 
advice of a man who knows, and bring 
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caution to your rescue. What’ll happen 
if you tie yourself up to this girl? After 
all, you can’t possibly be in love with 
her—that’s silly. You’re under the in- 
fluence of a few June nights, and that 
most dangerous of all things—pro- 
pinquity. Dally with her, of course ; kiss 
her and write her letters in which you 
quote the soft stuff of the poets. That'll 
provide you with much quiet amusement 
and assist you in the acquisition of a 
literary style; but, for God’s sake, don’t 
be serious. You’re too young. You've 
not sown your wild oats. What’s the use 
of taking a load of responsibility on 
your shoulders before you're obliged to 
do so? I’m talking to you like a father, 
old man, and I’ve the right.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Peter, ‘“‘you’ve the 
right,—no man better,—but you and I 
look at things differently. I want the 
responsibility of this girl. I want some 
one to work for—an impetus, an ulti- 
mate end. It may seem idiotic to you 
that I know the right girl directly I see 
her, but all the same it’s a fact. You see, 
my under-graduate days are almost over. 
When I go home in the fall I shall start 
earning my living. What am I going to 
work for? A home, of course, and a wife 
and all that that means. If that’s what 
you call romance, thank you, it’s exactly 
what I want. Do you get me?” 

Kenyon’ shrugged _ his _ shoulders. 
“Then I don’t see that there’s anything 
more to be said. Does all this mean that 
you’re going to chuck me? Supposing 
Betty accepts you: are you going to dog 
her footsteps for the rest of the summer 
and leave me in the cart?” 

“Oh, Lord no!” said Peter. 

“Thank God for small mercies! And 
now if you'll give me a little elbow-room 
I’ll have my bath.” 

“Right-o!” said Peter. “Buck up! 
Breakfast at nine o’clock.” 

He went out, not singing, as usual, but 
with a curious quietness and a strange 
light dancing in his eyes. Kenyon was 
left the sole master of that little bed- 
room. As he finished dressing he mar- 
shaled his thoughts, and into them en- 
tered the figure of a certain very beau- 
tiful person who lived in a cottage on 
the borders of his father’s estate. Before 
now she had twisted young men, quite 


as romantic as Peter, out of their en- 
gagements to simple little girls. He 
would see that she worked her wiles on 
Peter. He didn’t intend that his friend 
should devote himself to any person ex- 
cept Nicholas Kenyon so long as he 
could prevent it. 


CHAPTER X 


‘T’ was a rather curious meal, this final 

breakfast at the Randolph Hotel. 
There were several undercurrents of 
feeling which seemed to disturb the 
atmosphere like cross-winds. The 
doctor and Mrs. Guthrie were genuinely 
sorry that the week had come to an end. 
It was one which would be filled with 
memories. Graham would very willingly 
have remained at Oxford as long as 
Kenyon did. He had fallen a complete 
victim to the attractions of this master 
of psychology. 

As to the two girls, wonderful things 
had happened to both of them during 
that emotional, stirring, picturesque and 
altogether “different” week. It seemed 
almost incredible to them that they had 
been in that old town for so short a 
time, for their little plans—their girlish 
point of view—had undergone absolute 
revolution. The high-spirited Belle, who 
had hitherto gone through life with a 
consistent exuberance and a_ rather 
thoughtless joy, was rendered uncharac- 
teristically serious at the knowledge that 
she would not see Nicholas Kenyon 
again for some months. Not for a mo- 
ment did she regret the fact that she had 
fallen in love with him. It was a new 
sensation for her, and young as she was, 
it was the new thing that counted. Her 
mind was filled with dreams. In im- 
agination she walked from one series of 
pictures into another, and all were 
touched with excitement, exhilaration 
and a sense of having won something 
the possession of which all her friends 
would envy her. 

In going over in her mind all that 
Kenyon had said to her, she could not 
put her finger on any actual declaration 
on his part; but his subtle assumption 
of possession, the way in which he 
touched her hand and looked at her 
over other people’s heads with eyes 
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Betty Townsend, the girl to whom big, lovable Peter Guthrie gave his heart. 
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which seemed to embrace her, seemed to 
her to be far more satisfactory than any 
conventional set of words. ‘Then, too, 
there was that wonderful and sudden kiss 
on the landing stage in the shadow. Why, 
there was no doubt about it! She had. 
like Cesar, come and seen and con- 
quered. She was to be the Hon. Mrs. 
Nicholas Kenyon, daughter-in-law of 
Lord Shropshire, of Thrapstone-Wyn- 
yates. What a delightful surprise for 
her father and mother, and how proud 
they would be of her! 

Betty knew that Peter intended to 
make her his wife. She knew it and was 
happy. His very incoherence had been 
more eloquent to her than the well- 
rounded sentences of all the heroes of 
her favorite novels, and if he never said 
another word before she left, she would 
be satisfied. In her heart there was the 
sensation of one who had come to the 
end of a long road and now stood in a 
great open space on which the sun fell 
warmly and with great beauty. 

Breakfast over, the whole party fol- 
lowed Kenyon into the street, where two 
cars were waiting for the trip to Wood- 
stock. They were to lunch at the old 
inn, which stood beneath the gnarled 
branches of the oaks which had sheltered 
the Roundheads and Royalists. The 
first car was Kenyon’s roadster, into 
which he placed Mrs. Guthrie, the 
Doctor and Graham. He had intended 
that Betty should sit by his side as he 
drove, and that Peter should take Belle 
in his two-seater. But Master Peter was 
too quick for him this time. He had 
touched Betty on the arm and said: 
“You’re coming with me.” And before 
Kenyon could frame a sentence to break 
up this arrangement, these two were off 
together with the complete disregard for 
speed limits which is peculiar to the Ox- 
ford undergraduate. Kenyon had the 
honesty to say to himself that it was 
well done, but all the same he was im- 
mensely annoyed. As he drove off with 
Belle on the front seat he was not, for 
at least a mile, a very talkative com- 
panion. Belle put his silence down to 
the fact that she was going away that 
afternoon. 

Along St. Giles, past the burial 
ground, the Roman Catholic Church, 


Somerville, and into the Woodstock road 
as far as the Radcliffe Infirmary, Peter 
kept the lead, and then the big car over 
took him and left him behind. Graham 
waved his hand and shouted something 
which Peter didn’t catch. It was prob- 
ably facetious. As far as Wolvercote, 
Peter kept in touch with the car in front, 
and then he began gradually to fall be- 
hind. He had a plan. 

The morning seemed to suit all that 
he had to say, if he found himself able 
to say it. The earth was warm with the 
sun. The hedges and trees were still in 
the first fresh vigor of early summer. 
Everywhere birds sang and were busy 
with their young. 

Peter pulled up short at the edge of 
aspinney. “Let’s get out here,” he said. 
“T want to show you a beautiful bit of 
country.” And Betty obeyed without a 
word. She rather liked being ordered 
about by this big, square-shouldered per- 
son. 

They didn’t go far,—hardly, in fact, 
fifty yards from the car,—and when they 
came to a small opening among the 
beeches where bracken grew and “bread 
and cheese” covered the soft turf with 
their little yellow heads, Peter said: “Sit 
down; I want to speak to you.” 

And again Betty obeyed without 4a 
word. It was coming—she knew that 
it was coming—and the only thing she 
was afraid about was that Peter would 
hear the quick beat of her heart. 

He laid himself full stretch at her 
feet, threw off his cap and ran his fin- 
gers through his hair. “You know this 
place?” he said. 

“IT? No, I’ve never been here before.” 

“Yes, you have. You've been here 
with your friends. They come out every 
night from the first of May until the 
first of October. Can’t you see the marks 
their feet have made as they danced here 
in the ring? It’s awfully queer. ‘This 
is the first place I came to after I got to 
Oxford—all the leaves were red—and I 
sat here one afternoon alone and won- 
dered how long it would be before | 
should look up and see you. I’ve often 
come here since, winter and summer, and 
listened for sticks to crackle as you 
came along through the trees to find me. 
Why don’t you laugh?” 
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“Why should I?” 

“T knew you wouldn’t. If you had, it 
wouldn’t have been you.” 

He turned himself round onto his 
elbows and looked up at her, and re- 
mained looking and looking. And Betty 
looked back. Her heart was beating so 
loudly that it seemed to her that some one 
was whacking a carpet somewhere with 
a stick. She wondered whether she 
would be able to hear Peter when he 
spoke again—if ever he did. 

And Peter said: “I’m going to begin 
to be a man exactly five months from to- 
day. That is to say, I’m going into a 
law office in New York to make a begin- 
ning. I’m going to work like the dickens. 
Do you know why?” 

Betty shook her head and then nodded. 
He was a long time coming to the point. 
If he wasn’t quick she’d simply have to 
scream. Her heart was in her throat—it 
was most uncomfortable. 

Peter went on. Somehow words 
came easy to him. The earth was so 
friendly and so motherly and so very 
kind, and after all this was his spot and 
she was there at last. “I forget the num- 
ber of the house,” he said, “but up on the 
eighth floor of it, facing south, there’s a 
most wonderful apartment. The rooms 
are large and can be filled with big 
furniture and enormous bookcases. I’m 
going to work to get that. I don’t know 
how long it’ll take, but I’m going to ask 
you to help me to get it. Will you?” 

Betty nodded again. Some one was 
beating the carpet in a most violent man- 
ner. 

Peter, without another word, sprang 
up, put two large, strong hands under 
Betty’s elbows and set her on her feet. 
She came up to the top button of his 
coat, and he held her there tight and it 
hurt her cheek. But how fine and broad 
the chest was, behind it, and how good 
it was to nestle there! She heard him 
say much that she forgot then, but re- 
membered afterwards — simple, boyish 
things expressed with deep sincerity and 
a sort of throb—outpourings of pent-up 
feelings, not in the very least incoherent, 
but all definite and very good. And 
there they stayed for what appeared to 
be a long time. Without looking up 
Betty knew that there were hundreds of 
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little people dancing round them in the 
ring, and the little clearing full of-the 
yellow heads of wild flowers seemed to 
have become that great open space, and 
out of it, through an avenue of old trees, 
stretched the wide road which led to— 
the word was the only one in the song 
that filled her brain — motherhood! 
Motherhood ! 

A rabbit ran past them, frightened, 
and Betty sprang away. ‘Peter! What 
will the others say?” 

Peter shook himself, and his ‘great 
laugh awoke the echoes of the woods. 
“T don’t care what anybody says,” he 
answered. “Do you?” 

“Yes. Let’s go. We shall be late for 
lunch.” 

And Peter picked her up, carried her 
to the car, kissed her, put her in and 
drove away. 


CHAPTER XI 


ETER and Kenyon left the station 

arm in arm. They had watched the 
train round the corner and disappear. 
Many hands had waved to the crowd of 
undergraduates who had come to see 
their people and friends off. Peter had 
stood bareheaded with his hand still 
tingling with the touch of Betty’s. 

They walked slowly back to college, 
each busy with his thoughts. Exulta- 
tion filled Peter’s mind. Kenyon was 
wondering how much he could touch 
Peter for. In the procession of return- 
ing undergraduates they made their way 
under the railway bridge and along the 
sun-bathed but rather slummy cobble- 
stone road over which the tram-cars ran. 
They passed the row of little red brick 
houses—most of which were shops—and 
the factory, stammering smoke, and 
turned into the back way which led by a 
short-cut to Worcester. 

Oxford had resumed her normal 
atmosphere. Fathers and mothers, 
uncles, guardians, brothers, sisters and 
cousins, who all had descended upon the 
town, had departed. No longer were the 
old winding streets set alight by the 
many-colored, frocks of pretty girls, nor 
were they any longer stirred into a tem- 
porary bustle by the great influx of 
motor-cars. Undergraduates held pos- 
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The picture of this very pretty little person as she sat on the edge of the bathing pool that first morning was, as she intended 
by a tight-fitting bathing cap of geranium red, most becoming to her white skin. “Mr. 
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it to be, indescribably attractive. She had come from her room in a light kimono. Her golden hair was closely covered 
Peter!” she said. “I can’t swim a bit, so you must look after me like—like a brother.” 
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session once more, and with their pe- 
culiar adaptability they had settled 
already to routine. 

Peter led the way to his sitting-room, 
loaded his inevitable pipe and sat in 
the sun on the sill of the open window. 
With fastidious care Kenyon stuck a 
cigarette into a long meerschaum holder 
and laid himself down on the settee. He 
had worked very hard during the week 
and had very much more than carried 
out his promise to Peter to make himself 
pleasant. The moment had come when 
he might certainly lead the way up to 
his reward. 

Peter took the words out of his 
friend’s mouth. ‘What d’you think ?” he 
said. “When I was saying good-by to 
the Governor on the platform, he took 
me aside and gave me a check. He did 
it in his curious, apologetic way which 
always makes me feel that he’s some- 
one else’s father, and said: ‘I think this 
will see you through for a month or 
two.’ Gee! It’s some check, Nick! I 
don’t think I shall have to touch the old 
man for another cent until I have to 
book my passage. His generosity leaves 
me wordless. I wish to God I’d been 
able to say something nice. As it was, 
I had to tell Mother to thank him for 
me.” He went over to his desk, fished 
out a check-book, sat down and made out 
a check in his large, round, boyish hand- 
writing. 

Kenyon watched him intently. He 
hoped that it might be for himself and 
for fifty sovereigns. ‘That amount, care- 
fully split up, would keep some of his 
more pressing tradesmen quiet for a 
short time. 

“Is this any good to you, old man?” 
said Peter. He dropped the check on 
Kenyon’s immaculate waistcoat. It was 
for a hundred pounds. 

The master parasite was taken by sur- 
prise, almost for the first time in his life, 
and he was sincerely touched by this 
generosity. “My dear old Peter! This is 
really devilish kind of you! I’m ex- 
ceedingly grateful. My exit from Ox- 
ford can now be made with a certain 
amount of dignity. I’ll add this amount 
to your other advances, and you must 
trust in God and my luck at cards to 
get it back.” 


“Oh, that’s all right,” said Peter. 
“You'd have done the same for me. 
What’s the good of friendship, anyway, 
if a man can’t share his bonuses with a 
pal? Well, well! There gots another 
Eight Week—the last of them for us. 
Everything will seem awfully flat here 
without — without my people. What 
d’you think of the Governor ?” 

Kenyon folded the check neatly and 
slipped it into a small leather case upon 
which his crest was embossed in gold. 
It was one of the numerous nice things 
for which he owed. “Your father,” he 
said, “is a very considerable man. I 
made a careful study of him, and I’ve 
come to the conclusion that all he needs 
from you and Graham is human treat- 
ment. If he were my father I should buy 
a metaphorical chisel and an easily 
manipulated hammer and chip off all his 
shyness bit by bit as though it were con- 
crete. 

“Properly managed, there’s enough 
in Dr. Guthrie to keep you in comfort 
for the rest of your life without doing a 
stroke of work. What age is he—some- 
where about fifty-three, I suppose? In 
all human probability he is good—bar- 
ring accidents—for another fifteen years 
or so. Then, duly mourned, and, | take 
it, considerably paragraphed in your 
newspapers, he will go to his long rest 
and you will come into your own. With 
even quite ordinary diplomacy you can 
use those fifteen years to considerable 
advantage to yourself—dallying gently 
with life and adding considerably to 
your experience, making your head- 
quarters at his house. You can do the 
semblance of work in order to satisfy 
his rather puritanical notion, but I can’t 
see that there’ll be any need for you to 
sweat. 

“For instance, become a poet— that’s 
easy. There are stacks of sonneteers 
whom you could imitate. Or you could 
call yourself a literary man and do 
nothing more than establish a sanctum- 
sanctorum in which to keep a neat pile 
of. well-bound manuscript books and 
acquire a library. If I were you I 
should adopt the latter course—it sounds 
well. It'll satisfy the old man, and 
all the while you’re not writing the 
great book he'll pat himself on the back 
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and congratulate himself on having had 
you properly educated. During all this 
time you can draw from him a very nice 
yearly income, and then make your 
splash when nature has laid her relent- 
less hand upon the old man’s shoulder.” 

There was a moment’s pause, during 
which Peter looked very curiously at the 
graceful, indolent man who lay upon 
his settee. “If I didn’t know that you 
were talking for effect,” he said, “I 
should take you by the scruff of your 
neck and the seat of your breeches and 
throw you downstairs. I know you better 
than to believe that you are the cold 
blooded brute that you make yourself 
out to be. Anyhow, we'll not discuss the 
matter. The one useful thing you have 
said—and on which I shall try to act— 
is that Graham and I must try to be 
more human with the Governor. He de- 
serves it. What’s the program ?” 

“For me,” said Kenyon, “dinner with 
Lascelles and bridge to the early hours. 
With good cards and a fairly good part- 





ner I shall hope to make a bit. What 
are you going to do?” 
“T shall dine in Hall,” said Peter. 


“and then go out for a walk.” 
“T see.” Kenyon got up, filled his 
cigarette case from Peter’s box and stood 
with his back to the mantelpiece. “You 
proposed to Betty to-day, didn’t you?” 
“How the deuce did you know that?” 
Kenyon laughed. ‘My dear fellow,” 
he said, “everybody knows that. You 
exuded romance when you arrived late 
at the inn. The very waiter guessed it, 
and was so stirred, being Swiss, that he 
very nearly poured the soup down your 
mother’s neck. And when your mother 
looked at you I saw something come into 
her eyes which showed me that she knew 
she had lost you. I wouldn't be a 
mother if you paid me!” And then he 
held out his hand with that charm of 
which he was pastmaster. ‘“ ‘Friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother,’ three 
years ; dashed bit of a slip of a girl, one 
week—and where’s your friend? Well, 
good luck, Peter! She’s a nice little 
thing. Dream your dreams, old boy, but 
don’t altogether forget the man who's 
been through Oxford with you.” 
Peter grasped the hand 
” he said. 





warmly. 
“Go and 


“Don’t be an ass! 
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It’s all sticking 


brush your back hair. 
up.” 

And when he was alone, except for a 
golden patch of evening sun which had 
found its way through his window and 
had split itself on his carpet, Peter 
pulled out a little white glove from his 
pocket and kissed it again and again. 

“OQ God!” he said, “help me to be- 
come a man. 


CHAPTER XII 


NO one knew, because no one was told, 
*" of the many hours of grief which 
little Mrs. Guthrie endured after 
left Oxford. There were two reasons 
for this grief: One, the inevitable 
realization that the time had come for 
some other woman to take her place 
with her son. She remained his mother, 
but she was no longer first. The other, 
that Peter had not told her about Betty 
at once, but had left it for her to find 
out, as the others did. And this hurt 
badly. He had always been in the habit 
of telling her everything—first at her 
knee, then as he stood on a level with 
her, and finally when he looked down 


she 


upon her from his great height. Every 
one of his numerous letters written 


while he was so far away from home 
contained the outpourings of his soul— 
his troubles, difficulties, triumphs, won- 
derings, his cries for help. As Kenyon 
said, she had only to look at -him once 
when he marched into the inn at Wood- 
stock with Betty to know that she had 
lost him. She waited for him that after 
noon to tell her, but he did not speak. 
Even as he put her into the train she 
hoped that he would remember, but he 
didn’t. That wasn’t like her Peter, she 
told herself again and again. What was 
she to think but that it only needed one 
short week and a very pretty face to 
make him forget all the long years of her 
love and tenderness? It was very, very 
hard. 

For the remainder of their holiday, 
during which, with her husband, Gra 
ham, Belle and Betty, Mrs. Guthrie went 
from one charming place to another, 
seeing shrines and looking down from 
famous heights on garden-like valleys of 
English country, Peter’s letters came as 
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The first morning on which Mrs. Lennox appeared in riding kit she again made a charming picture. “Your hand, M: 
Peter,” she said, raising her little foot for the spring—it was “Mr.” Peter still. ‘‘What a gorgeous morning for a gallop!” 
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regularly as usual. They were no shorter 
and no less intimate ; and in the first one 
that she received, the day after leaving 
Oxford, he told her his great news; but 
he hadn’t spoken of it, he hadn't come 
to her at once, and she felt with a great 
shock of pain that she was deposed. Also 
she was well aware of the fact that the 


same posts which brought her letters 
brought letters to Betty, and she was 
jealous. 


Uttering no word of complaint, even 
to the Doctor, little Mrs. Guthrie nursed 
her sorrow and went out of her way to 
be very nice to Betty. Her mother 
instinct told her that she must win this 
girl; otherwise there was a chance that 
she might in the future see very little of 
Peter. In all this she had one small tri- 
umph, of which she made the most. Her 
letters from Peter contained more news 
than those written to Betty, and -thus 
she was able to score a little over the 


girl. With an air of great superiority. 
very natural under the circumstances. 


she told Betty and the others the man- 
ner in which Peter had gone down from 
Oxford; of the dinner that was given 
to him by the American Club,—a great 
evening, during which he was presented 
with a silver cigarette box covered with 
signatures, — of the farewell luncheon 
with his professors and the delightful 
things that they said to him there; of 
his strenuous doings at Henley, the 
stern training, the race itself, in which 
his boat was beaten; of the wild night 
on the Vanderbilt barge; of the few 
cheery days spent in London with a 
bunch of the Rhodesmen ; and finally his 
preparations for his visit to Vhrapstone 
Wynyates, in Shropshire, the famous old 
Tudor House of Kenyon’s father. 

On the afternoon of the fifth of 
August, when the party crossed the 
gangplank at Southampton to go aboard 
the O/ympic, little Mrs. Guthrie told 
herself that in a few minutes she would 
see Peter’s great form elbowing through 
the crowd, although he had not said that 
he would be there to say good-by. She 
almost hoped that something might pre- 
vent him from being in time, because 
she knew that he would not come solely 
to hold her in his arms, but for another 
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reason. However, nothing did prevent 
him. He followed them on board al- 
most instantly; and although he never 
left her side, he surreptitiously held 
Betty’s hand all the time. 

And presently when the cry “All 
ashore that’s going. ashore!” went up 
and Peter put both his big arms about 
her and said, ‘“Goed-by, Mummie, 
darling, I shall come home soon,” she 
broke into such a fit of weeping and 
kissed him with a passion so great that 
the boy was startled and a little fright- 
ened. There was no time to think or ask 
questions. There was his father’s hand 
to shake, and Graham's, and Belle to 
kiss. There was also Betty, and she was 
suddenly hugged before them all. 

As the big liner sent out its raucous 
note of departure and moved away from 
the dock, the little mother was unable to 
see the bare head of her boy above the 
heads of the great crowd. Her eyes were 


blinded. ‘‘He doesn’t understand,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘He doesn’t under 
stand.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE cottage on the borders of Lord 

Shropshire’s park was just as pretty 
and just as small as the little lady who 
lived there. It was appropriately called 
“The Nest,” although there was no male 
bird in it and it was devoid of young 
ones; but Mrs. Randolph Lennox was 
so like a bird, with her trilly soprano 
voice, her quick dartings here and there, 
and the peculiar way she had of getting 
all aflutter when people called, that the 
name of her charming little place—first 
given by Kenyon—stuck, and was gen- 
erally used. 

It was perched on high ground over 
looking the gardens of the old Tudor 
House, those wonderful Italian gardens 
in which Charles II had dallied with 
his mistresses on his return from exile. 
It was tree-surrounded and creepers grew 
up its old walls to its thickly thatched 
roof. For many years it had been occu- 
pied by the agent of the estate, until— 
so it was said—it was won by Mrs. Len- 
nox from the present Lord Shropshire 
as the result of a bet. 

















Scandalous Doolan 











f; ——|AVING just completed a sea- 
|| son spent in ‘travel with a 
|| circus, it pleased my old and 

——— disreputable friend Scandal- 
ous Doolan, upon the occasion of this 
chance meeting of ours hard by the 

Lower Flatiron, to employ for the first 

periods of the conversation, the vernacu- 

lar of the blue seat, the red wagon and 
the white top. 

“Say,” he began, after handshakes had 
been exchanged, ‘fa kinker just natchelly 
needs a competent understander. You 
come along here to-day just like an 
answer from a prayer to Heaven or an 
ad’ in The Clipper. When it comes to 
gettin’ the kale on the road I’m a riot 
and a hit. I stand ’em up and I turn 
7em away. I’m sold out before I finish 
makin’ the openin’. But when it comes 
to keepin’ the bundle after I get back to 
the Main Stem, that’s where my act 
flops. As a single turn on the Big Time 
I’m a shine and they walk out on me. 
I need to double up with somebody 
temporary and make a brother-act> out 
of it. I guess you’re elected for the 
team of Me and You, but mostly You. 
How do you spell financially?” 

I told him. 

“Fine and efficacious,” he said. “I 
can spell embarrassed all by myself. 
Are you approximate ?” 





Scandalous 


The story of a search for excitement 
minated in the organization of The 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


He must have read the question that 
was in my glance as I considered his 
outward aspects. Certainly, barring his 
linen, which betrayed signs of arduous 
wear, his attire, from the high hat and 
the frock coat to the jaunty walking 
stick of some rare wood which he swung 
in his off hand, betokened opulence. He 
looked like a sporting undertaker, with 
a brother in the gents’ furnishing-goods 
line. 

“Oh, I’m there with the kid-show 
stuff,” he hastened to state. He touched 
his hat, smoothed his frock-tails down 
and whirled his cane in explanation. “I 
front up with the double-dunr, the 
court of appeals and the malacca clem- 
min’ fake. I’ve got all the banners out 
for the ballyhoo, but after that, I’m 
done—I'm flat.” 

“What seems to be the trouble?” I 
inquired. 

“Same old complaint,’ he answered, 
“too much faro and not enough luck. 
One matinée yistiddy and a night per- 
formance at Honest Mike’s place, and 
I parted with all the iron men I gathered 
peddlin’ the slum to the hick-Johns and 
the timothy-Janes this past summer. 

“I’ve just been countin’ up, seein’ if 
I could make it over to In-Dutchville. 
Yep, I’m livin’ abroad this fall. If I 
stick in them foreign parts long enough 
they’re liable to appoint me American 
consul to Hoboken. I’m stoppin’ wit! 
a pal acrost the waters and we’re due 
to do some ground and lofty scoffin’ this 
evenin’ at his pitch. ‘The skirt half 
of his sketch has got an eagle on the 
iron, comin’ up. 
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in Little Old New York, which cul- 
Great Southern Conspiracy. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
W. J. ENRIGHT 


“I was just figurin’ could I make the 
water jump. I’m down to a short bit, 
a jitney and two Sittin’ Bulls. I was 
goin’ to grab the rattler acrost the grain, 
and take the ark over the isthmus; and 
then if I walked up the hill afterwards, 
I'd still have enough left for a pink-and- 
yellow and a pheebe steamer to stick in 
the pan.” 

From all of which I divined that at 
the moment of our meeting he found 
himself reduced to a dime, one nickel 
and two copper cents; that after spend- 
ing five cents for a ride on a cross-town 
car and three cents for his ferry fare to 
the Jersey shore, he would still be able 
to purchase a sporting extra of an after- 
noon paper and a five-cent cigar; and 
that following this, he would proceed 
afoot through a Teutonic neighborhood 
to the domicile of a hospitable friend, 
whose wife was cooking a turkey for 
dinner. 

“Can I be of any assistance?” I asked. 

“Can you?” he said. “If you’ve got 
a loose she-note in your kicks you’re just 
the same as an angel in my eyes. There’s 
a Oriental starch-juggler over here on 
East Double-Deuces that’s holdin’ up 
my fancy billin’ on me—one three-sheet, 
two snipes and a streamer.” 

This took longer to fathom, but while 
I was exploring my pockets I elucidated 
the puzzle. An obdurate Chinese laun- 
dryman in Twenty-second Street was 
withholding from him a _ parcel of 
laundry comprising one striped shirt, 
two detachable cuffs and a collar; 


wherefore he craved from me the loan 
of a two-dollar bill. 


Doolan, C.S.A. 
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| F you read “The Valley 
of Plenty” or “The Gold 
Brick Twins,” you know 
| Mr. Cobb’s disreputable 
friends, Scandalous Doo- 
lan and The Sweet Caps 
Kid, and your interest 
in this humorous tale is a 
foregone conclusion. If 
you missed those stories, 
here is your opportunity 
to meet a highly enter- 
| taining pair of scalawags. | 





I had no paper money, being lately 
returned from a trip to my native State, 
but I was able to produce a collection 
of silver dollars. 

He scooped two of those flat and heavy 
disks from my extended palm. “I'll 
grab off a couple of front wheels,” he 
said; ‘“that’ll be ample for the time 
bein’. Say,” he continued, eyeing the 
jingling metal in my hand, “‘you must’ve 
been ’way down yonder where all the 
coon-shouters keep sayin’ they want to 
go, after they’re comfortably settled in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. I wonder why 
one of them dinge vocalists don’t never 
write a song chorus astin’ ’em to carry 
him back to good ol’ East Norwalk?” 

I admitted that I had but lately 
emerged from Dixieland. 

“I doped it from the hard stuff you're 
totin’,” he said. ‘Say, you didn’t know 
I was a red-hot Southern sympathizer, 
myself, did you?” 

Somewhat surprised, I admitted that 
I did not. 

“Well, I guess quite yes indeed so,” 
he went on. “Why not?. My ol’ man 
was born in the South of Ireland and 
the first job he had over here was sec- 
tion hand on the Southern Pacific. My 
first wife came from South Brocklyn and 
her father was a genuine Southern 
planter—in the funeral-directin’ busi- 
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ness over there. Oncet I sold a Vermont 
oats-breeder a mess of green goods right 
in the shadow of Old South Church and 
I been arrested twice in old South Bend. 
That aint all: just here lately I’ve been 
takin’ a. prominent part in a Southern 
conspiracy. Want to hear the thrillin’ 
details?” 

I intimated that nothing would give 
me more pleasure. 

“Well,” stated Mr. Doolan with a 
glance at my watch,—I noted subcon- 
sciously he was not carrying his own 
timepiece,— “I’ve got about twenty min- 
utes to spare before I head for German- 
town-by-the-Bock.” He looked about 
him. “If we could find some nice, quiet 
little juice-joint where we could set 
down and go into liquidation I might be 
induced to talk.” 

We found such a spot, behind a pair 
of swinging doors, and after the gentle- 
manly attendant had taken the orders 
and a small boy had been dispatched to 
East ‘twenty-second Street to reclaim 
Mr. Doolan’s washing, he stretched him- 
self back in his chair and began: 

“Tt comes off last Chewsday night, 
at a late hour if you calculate on it still 
bein’ yesterday, or at an early hour if 
you figure it’s already to-morrow. Me 
and the Sweet Caps Kid has been out 
together all evenin’ playing Saloon. It’s 
a lovely little game after you learn it and 
provides a pleasant way for spendin’ 
the long winter evenin’s which will so 
shortly be upon us. ‘Let’s do our 
Christmas shoppin’ early,’ says the Sweet 
Caps Kid to me, before we starts out. 
‘Thanksgivin’ aint come yet,’ I says. 
‘Makes no difference,’ he says. “There’s 
no tellin’,’ he says, ‘when the Prohibition 
wave will hit even this burg, and if we 
wait too, too long,’ he says, ‘we might 
get caught out in a long dry spell, and 
then,’ he says, ‘we wouldn’t have nothin’ 
to be thankful for.’ I sees the force 
of his reasonin’, and so we’re off, as 
straight as the Old Crow flies. We meets 
up with a number of old friends in the 
retail liquor line and makes quite a 
number of new ones; altogether, takin’ 
one thing with another, which we did,— 
one thing with another, just as fast as 
the barkeeps can mix ’em,—it’s a very 
swell occasion. 


“Along about one-naughty-naught 
A. M. the Sweet Caps Kid goes down 
with a low gurglin’ cry and don’t come 
up no more. Sweet Caps always knows 
when he’s had enough. The only trouble 
is he’s the last one to find it out. The 
news is all over the neighborhood before 
he learns about it. So when his legs 
begin to get accordion-pleated on him 
and he starts murmurin’ folk-lore tales 
in a language that even he himself don’t 
understand, I loads him into a_ buzz 
wagon and tells the driver where to 
deliver the remains, and I proceeds to do 
a little tradin’ single-handed. Right 
about then I meets up with Stubblefield, 
which he’s an old-time pal of mine. And 
we falls on each other’s neck with glad 
cries and he says his Jap aint expectin’ 
him in before daylight anyhew, so he 
decides to throw in with me. No, Stub- 
blefield aint in the griftin’ line. He 
hails from down round Richmond some- 
where and he’s kin-folks with the late 
Pocahuntas, same as all the regular 
Richmond families, and he’s in business 
downtown somewhere. But he loves to 
frolic round oncet in a while with the 
sure-thing boys and watch ’em work. 
That’s how he comes to have the pass- 
words into my lodge. 

“Stubblefield remarks that it’s very 
dusty on the river this evenin’. So we 
take maybe two or three, after which 
he may be overheard statin’ that it’s 
liable to be a hard night on the moors 
but a blamed sight harder one on the 
barkeeps. With these words we heaves 
in a few more apiece, and then he re- 
marks that at about this hour it’s custom- 
ary among the best old Virginia families 
to go off somiewhere and have a bite 
of snack to eat. That suggestion suits 
me because for quite a spell I’ve been 
wonderin’ what it was I needed to round 
out a pleasant session and now I know 
it’s vittles. “They tell me,’ says Stubble- 
field, ‘that the typhoid germs is runnin’ 
very tasty this fall. Let’s go over to 
Jake’s,’ he says, ‘and have a few dozen 
on the flat shell.’ 

“ “Big Chief,’ I says, ‘you’re certainly 
one great little suggester. I been doin’ 
the one-night jumps so long I was begin- 
nin’ to think sea food growed only in 
cans. Out there in the provinces where 
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Sweet Caps always knows when he’s had enough. The only trouble is he’s the last one to find it out. So when his legs 
gin to get accordion-pleated on him and he starts murmurin’ folk-lore tales in a language that even he himself 
don’t understand I loads him into a buzz wagon and tells the driver where to deliver the remains. 
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I’ve been,’ I says, ‘the only shellfish 
you can be absolutely certain about,’ I 
says, ‘is eggs. I’m with you,’ I says, 
‘till there aint a bivalve left asleep in 
the ocean and the deep-sea chambermaid 
wont have nothin’ to do when she comes 
in the mornin’ to tidy up the beds. Lead 
on, Battlin’ Powhatar,’ I says; ‘and I'll 
follow after. I aim to stay with you,’ I 
says, ‘till we give some poor oyster- 
shucker nervous prostration.’ 

“We heads round into Sixth Avenue 
for Jake’s, which, because it’s proper 
name is the Greater New York Oyster 
and Chop Parlor and its proprietor’s 
first name is Henry, everybody in New 
York, followin’ the quaint custom of 
this town, natchelly calls it Jake’s. And 
pretty soon we’ve fought our way past 
the Greco-Roman millionaire who owns 
the checkin’ privilege and we’re seated 
at a table acrost from each other and 
I’m gazin’ admirin’ly down at a bevy of 
them large, long-waisted, low-neck lady- 
oysters, which if they was any larger 
than they are, they’d all be hot-water 
bottles. Each one of ’em is wearin’ a 
little tin earring to prove there’s some- 
body cares for her back in her old home. 
I like an oyster that looks like it’s been 
raised a pet. Right off, I names my big- 
gest one Gwyndolin. 

“I’ve just traded my horse-radish for 
Stubblefield’s tobasco, and throwed in a 
handful of soda crackers for good meas- 
ure, and I’m tellin’ him I’m much 
obliged to have him aboard the yacht 
with me, when he goes ‘Sh-h, sh-h,’ just 
like that. 

“T says to myself: ‘The poor nut 
thinks he’s a steam register. Well, far be 
it from me to interfere with his simple 
pleasures. Anyhow, I got something bet- 
ter to do!’ So I lowers an oyster meas- 
urin’ five and three-quarters inches from 
tip to tip down my throat and I* leans 
back with my eyes shut to listen at her 
when she hits bottom, when all of a 
sudden Stubblefield goes ‘Sh-sh’ again, 
only more so. 

“Say, Chief,’ I says to him, ‘you bet- 
ter see a plumber the first thing in the 
mornin’. You let that trouble get a start 
on you and you're liable to have to have 
all your insertions took out and new 
pipes put in. When did you first begin 


to notice this here Sh-sh disease takin’ 
holt of you?’ I says. ‘Does the attacks 
come on sudden?’ I says; ‘or do you feel 
hot and cold flushes first? Ever notice 
spots floatin’ before the eyes after meals, 
or have dartin’ pains in the small of 
the human back upon arisin’? I had an 
aunt once,’ I says, ‘that was took down 
that way and she delayed takin’ treat- 
ment too long and after a while the case 
become hopeless and the family couldn’t 
do nothin’ with her,’ I says, ‘except to 
rent her out for a skyrocket to Fourth 
of July parties,’ I says. 

“““Cheese!’- he says to me. ‘Low 
bridge! Duck! Look behind you care- 
ful,’ he says, ‘and make the guy that’s 
right behind us. If he sees us,’ he says, 
‘we’re lost. He’s the most horrible pest 
in the known world.’ 

“So I glances back over my left 
shoulder, careless-like, and I observed a 
tall, rangy guy with long hair settin’ at 
the next table gazin’ into an empty stein 
like as if he was waitin’ for the spring 
to fill up again. I notice that his face is 
all broke out with splotches like a pink 
leopard, and from time to time he’s 
spilled so many different kinds of 
provender on himself that it’s kind of 
hard to tell if his vest is dry goods or 
groceries. It’s plain he’s of a savin’ dis- 
position—eats some of his grub and 
wears the rest of it. He has on one of 
them Roycrofty neckties and from the 
looks of his coat collar I figure he’s took 
a solemn oath never to use a whisk broom 
till William Jennin’s Bryan is elected 
President. About every once in so often 
he: lets go with a hiccough that comes 
mighty near undressin’ him. 

“ ‘Well,’ says Stubblefield, when I’m 
through giving this party the quick once- 
over, ‘what do you think of him?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘he looks to me like 
he’s got a job in a pimple foundry and 
brought a lot of samples away with him 
to show to the trade. And his clothes 
don’t match his dandruff,’ I says. “Who 
is he?’ 

“*He’s a Professional Southerner,’ 
says Stubblefield; ‘the worst I ever saw,’ 
he says. ‘A Professional Southerner,’ he 
says, ‘and workin’ at the trade.’ 

“T get you,’ I says. ‘I know the 
breed, I says; ‘next to an incurable Na- 
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tive Son from Sunny California,’ I says, 
‘a Professional Southernef is the most 
horrible disaster there is. Probably I 
wronged him just now,’ I says; ‘prob- 
ably the orchestra has been playin’ Dixie, 
and them hiccoughs is just his way of 
applaudin’. Don’t you enjoy to run 
acrost him?’ I says. ‘Or don’t you?’ 

“ ‘Scandalous,’ says Stubblefield, ‘the 
only place I ever want to meet that guy 
socially is at his own funeral. I’m goin’ 
to put aside everything else,’ he says, 
‘and go to it, to be sure he’s good 
and dead. And if he should see us—oh 
Lord! It’s too late,’ he says; ‘he’s 
spotted us and here he comes.’ 

“It’s only too true. In another couple 
of seconds the dark stranger is with us. 
He greets Stubblefield the same as if 
Stubblefield was the long lost Charley 
Ross and he’s just found him and is 
goin’ to claim the reward the first thing 
in the mornin’. And he brushes my hat 
out of a chair onto the floor so’s the in- 
side check-boy can’t miss it when he 
comes through lookin’ for fresh victims, 
and he sets down amongst us two. So 
then Stubblefield sees all is lost and he 
introduces me to him as his friend 
George Gonswobble, of Pensacola, Ala- 
bama. I makes out his name to be some- 
thing beginnin’ with an #7. I’m just as 
glad to have him as if he was the spinal 
meningitis but that don’t make no dif- 
ference with him. 

“He grabs my mitt and hangs onto it 
like he’d like to take it home with him 
and put it in his private collection, and 
he leans over the table and favors me 
with kind words and a large number of 
hiccoughs. By rights he should have 
been charged corkage on his breath. I 
feel like as if I’d been takin’ a trip 
through a bonded warehouse and windin’ 
up in a Turkish steam-room, because his 
hand is one of them moist, warm, sticky, 
clingin’ hands, like a bath-rubber’s. 

“Then he looks round him, sort of in- 
quirin’, and asts us what we are havin’. 
Mind you, he don’t ast us what we'll 
have but what we’re havin’. I speak up 
and says it looks as if we might have a 
little rain, but Stubblefield don’t forget 
to be hospitable even if he is sufferin’ 
deep agonies, and he suggests that the 
long-haired boy join us in a snack. 
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“It don’t take no urgin’ to make a 
convert of the long-haired boy. He says 
he aint hungry but might be induced to 
take a bit. And Stubblefield whistles up 
a trained retriever to hear the bad news. 
And the party of the third part, after 
thinkin’ things over in his mind, allows 
he’ll take a cocktail, followed by a 
medium-done sirloin and some French 
fried potatoes and a few sprigs of celery 
and some sliced tomattuses on the side 
and a bottle of Bass’. 

‘Say, excuse me, friend,’ I says, ‘but 
you aint ordered only half a bite. Better 
not let the Irish setter get away until 
vou’ve ordered something real substan- 
tial. You aint got no real prejudice 
against a couple of deep-dish apple pies, 
have you? While he’s about it,’ I says, 
‘why not let him bring you a quart of 
Bourbon and split it between yourself ?’ 
I says. 

““Oh,’ he says, ‘there’ll be time to 
think about pie when I get down to the 
coffee and the cheese. And in the mean- 
time,’ he says, ‘I’ll just browse round a 
little.” And with that he leans over and 
takes an oyster off my plate with his 
fingers. He chokes a little on it and 1 
hope for the best, figurin’ it’s gone down 
the wrong way. But no such luck. It 
seems he’s all full of emotions because, 
as he tells us, this is the birthday of one 
of the most prominent battles in the war, 
and every time he thinks about it he’s all 
overcome with patriotic sensations. 

“*T didn’t know,’ I says, ‘that this here 
war had been goin’ on long enough yet 
to have many birthdays.’ ” 

““T do not refer, suh, to the present 
war,’ he says, with a wave of his arm to 
indicate he don’t regard the little mis- 
understandin’ that’s goin’ on over in 
Europe as havin’ any qualifications to be 
regarded as a real war. ‘I am referrin’, 
suh, to the great Civil War, and I will 
not disguise from you, suh, that I feel 
very bitterly on the subject.’ 

“ ‘Qh,’ I says, ‘that war! It seems like 
somebody was tellin’ me,’ I says, ‘that 
the Civil War was all over quite a spell 
back. Why not try to callum yourself,’ 
I says; ‘maybe the rumor is true,’ I 
says. 

“But no—he wont have it that way. 
He’s all worked up. Well, we’d both 
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noticed already how he was workin’. He 
says his folks lose all their slaves as a 
result of the late unpleasantnesses and 
he just natchelly can’t keep from 
broodin’ on it. He says all told there 
was three hundred slaves just prac- 
tically frittered away, due to them hos- 
tilities. About a minute later, while he’s 
eatin’ the last of my horse-radish on the 
last of Stubblefield’s crackers, he re- 
marks that after Appomattox his folks 
found themselves hopelessly impover- 
ished on account of bein’ parted that-a- 
way from all them twelve hundred slaves 
they owned. 

“T thinks I’ve got him. ‘You said three 
hundred just now,’ I says. 

“Not a chance. He’s all fogged up 
but he comes right back at me with the 
alibi. 

“Three hundred at the outbreak of 
the conflict, suh,’ he says, ‘but by the 
last year of the war they had increased, 
suh, to twelve hundred. Our old retain- 
ers was great hands for large families,’ 
he says. 

“*They must’ve been,’ I says. ‘Mi- 
crobes,’ I says, ‘had nothin’ on your fam- 
ily retainers. But I wouldn’t take on so 
over it,’ I says. ‘Nearly always these 
things turn out for the best. At the rate 
they was increasin’,’ I says, ‘pretty soon 
there wouldn’t of been no room for your 
folks and their slaves without they hired 
Texas or some roomy place like that. 
Brace up,’ I says; ‘that waiter ought to 
be back pretty soon now.’ 

“He don’t seem to hear me, though. 
He’s proceedin’ to tell us all about this 
is its birthday. I gather that his grand- 
father, now deceased, practically run 
not only that battle but all other battles. 
Without his grandpa the war would have 
been a total failure. It seems like he 
took charge of the whole thing right 
from the start, and after the first few 
months Lee and Jackson and all them 
others spent most of their time runnin’ 
errands for his grandpa. 

“ “Here,’ he says, ‘I’ll lay out the plan 
of that there battle so’s you kin under- 
stand it.’’ He picks up the ketchup bot- 
tle and sets it down again on the table- 
cloth in front of him. ‘This ketchup 
bottle is Meade.’ He takes an oyster 
shell and lays it down cater-cornered 


acrost from Meade. “That’s Longstreet.’ 
he says, ‘on the right wing.’ He puts a 
butter knife back of the oyster shell. 
‘This,’ he says, ‘is Longstreet’s line of 
communications extendin’ back to the 
rear. Get me?’ he says. 

“ ‘Get vou?’ I says. ‘Why, I never was 
so excited in my life,’ I says. ‘When’s 
the shootin’ goin’ to start?’ 

“But these paltry interruptions from 
me don’t feaze him. He reaches over 
and snags my last roll, which I’ve just 
finished butterin’, and slams it down be- 
hind the ketchup bottle. ‘And this here,’ 
he says, ‘is Hooker reinforcin’ Meade.’ 

““Be careful,’ I says, ‘with Hooker. 
I’m figurin’ on eatin’ Hooker after 
you're done with him. But where’s your 
grandfather all this time?’ I says. 

““*Holdin’ the center,’ he says, with 
great pride. ‘On that memorable day the 
center is held by my revered grand- 
father, General—General—’ And he sort 
of hangs fire and then turns loose the 
biggest hiccough of all. 

“Sure enough,’ I says, ‘General 
Hicks. I remember readin’ about him 
often—General Hickman Hicks. But 
they called him old Hick’ry for short, 
didn’t they? First,’ I says, ‘he run for 
Major-General and was elected, and 
then he become a Colonel-General, and 
along toward eighteen-sixty-four he got 
to be a General-General, and that’s as 
high,’ I says, ‘as they went in them days. 
And he had the honor of bein’ your 
grandfather! Well,’ I says, ‘I was happy 
before, but now I’m plum’ overjoyed to 
meet you. Go on with the campaign!’ I 
says. ‘If you need another general I'll 
loan you my watch-charm,’ I says. 

“But we never do find out how that 
battle turned out, because just then the 
waiter brings his vittles and he grabs 
up a knife and fork and starts a kettle- 
drum solo on that medium sirloin. And 
then Stubblefield, who’s been sayin’ 
nothin’ all this time but just settin’ by 
with a kind of an expression on his face, 
leans over to me and says sort of deep 
and mysterious-like: “Gonswobble, do 
you think our friend here can be 
trusted ?” 

“ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘you might take a 
chance—I trusted him with General 
Hooker.’ He tips me the office then, 
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with his off-eye, that he’s about to make 
a play, and I winks back at him to show 
I’m hep, and he turns to General 
Hicks’es favorite grandson. 

“*My fellow-Southren,’ says Stubble- 
field, speakin’ low and convincin’, ‘can 
you keep a secret?” 

“*To the death,’ says Hicks, spearin’ 
a tomattus. 

“ ¢Then hist and harken,’ says Stubble- 
field. And Hicks he hists and he harkens. 

“To you,’ says Stubblefield, ‘know 
the Sherman statue up here at the 
Fifty-ninth Street entrance to Central 
Park? 

“*And do you likewise also further- 
more remember,’ says Stubblefield, ‘what 
happened in connection with this man 
Sherman during his March to the Sea?’ 

“Hicks grits his teeth something fierce. 
‘Do I remember?’ he says. ‘Do I re- 
member? Can any true son of the South- 
land ever wipe from his memory—’ 

“*Fnough,’ says Stubblefield, very 
stern. “Then you are worthy to be one 
of us,’ he says, ‘and one of us you shall 
be! Listen, my brother: This night the 
Southland has her long-delayed revenge. 
This night that there statue is to be 
blowed into thin space. ‘To-morrow’s 


“I gather that his grandfather, now deceased, prac- 
tically run not only that battle but all other bat- 
tles. Without his grandpa the war would have 
been a total failure.” 
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sun,’ he says, ‘risin’ majestical in the 
east over Brooklyn, Greenpoint, Astoria, 
Long Island City and all points along 
the Gowanus Canal will gaze down. 
seekin’ to gild with its beams that 
Sherman statue—and find to its surprise 
nothin’ but a cloud of dust and a recent 
site and the police reserves out.’ 
“Hicks actually stops eatin’, which to 
me is a shore sign he’s spell-boundered. 
“What do you mean, suh?’ he says. 
“‘*Sh-h! not so loud,’ says Stubble- 
field, glancin’ round and kickin’ me« 
under the table as a tip to back up the 
play when the time comes. ‘Be careful!’ 
he says. ‘The accursed Yankee govern- 
ment has its spies everywhere!’ he says. 
‘Be quiet,’ he says, ‘and listen, my 
brother, and you shall hear all.’ 
“Hicks listens so hard you can see his 
scalp movin’, and Stubblefield purceeds 
“*These here,’ he says, ‘are the facts: 
When they moved the Sherman monu 
ment over beyond the car-tracks to put 
in that there new memorial water-trough 
or whatever it is they’re stickin’ up there, 
one of our determined band was on the 
job, disguised as a Greek foreman. 
’T was him and none other,’ he says, ‘that 
planted the dynamite in the new founda 








“Them sounds come nearer and nearer. And then them side doors fly open and a dark form comes hurtlin’ forth into the 
night. But it aint what you would call exactly alone. There’s a laddybuck in a white bar jacket with a red 
head, ridin’ on that dark form the same as if it was a saddle horse, and they light in the side- 
walk together and scramble round there premiscous, like scrambled eggs.” 
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tions and laid the secret wires,’ he says. 
‘It was to have been his proud privilege,’ 
he says, ‘to touch her off ; only,’ he says, 
‘this noble hero is alas no more. He 
perished,’ he says, ‘a martyr to the cause. 
In order,’ he says, ‘to maintain the réle 
of a Greek gang-boss it was necessary 
for him,’ he says, ‘to eat great quan- 
tities of garlic. The garlic,’ he says, 
‘undermined his once-iron constitution. 
The more robustful it made him in con- 
versation, the weaker he got everywhere 
else. His farewell or dyin’ words,’ he 
says, ‘was worthy of an expirin’ Samp- 
son. But a competent deputy has been 
found,’ he says, ‘and to-night witnesses 
the consummation,’ he. says, ‘of all our 
plans and specifications,’ he says. ‘And 
you, my brother, you—but hold,’ he says. 
‘Before confidin’ in you further I must 
confer with my trusty confederate here.’ 

“So he turns to me and puts his mouth 
up to my ear and says: ‘Come on, you 
big stiff, and kick in. I’m runnin’ down!’ 
And I whispers back to him: ‘What’s 
the play, anyway?’ I says. ‘Why,’ he says, 
‘I’m preppin’ him to go pikin’ off up to 
the Park and stand round there the rest 
of the night,’ he says, ‘waitin’ for 
Sherman to blow up. But I need for you 
to back up the play!’ he says. 

“And right there in that second I has 
the big thought. ‘Chief,’ I says, still 
whisperin’, ‘you’re a great little beginner 
but a shine finisher. Leave it to me,’ | 
says, ‘leave it to me.’ 

“Go to it,’ he says, ‘but work fast. 
As a real Southerner,’ he says, ‘it’s as 
much as I can do,’ he says, ‘to keep from 
renderin’ this big lump of imitation tal- 
low down in his own grease.’ 

“So I leans over, riskin’ death from 
the poisonous gases, and I says to Hicks: 
‘Brother,’ I says, ‘are you with us?’ 

“*To the last breath,’ he says. 

“ ‘Lovely,’ I says; ‘you’ll finish strong, 
then. I feel,’ I says, ‘that you are a 
person of great hardiliood. I’ve felt that 
way ever since I first seen you, and 
nothin’ that has come up since,’ I says, 
‘has caused me to change my mind. You 
win the place of honor in this here 
undertakin’, I says. ‘You and you alone 
are goin’ to bear the magic word that 
gives the signal for scatterin’ William 
Tumpsy Sherman all over the lot,’ I 
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says. ‘Me and my co-plotter has just 
elected you by acclamation!’ I says. 

““V’m willin’, suh, to play a man’s 
part,’ he says, very impressive, ‘only,’ he 
says, ‘I do not fathom your exact 
meanin’,’ he says. 

“*Us two,’ I says, ‘was to carry the 
message, but our footsteps,’ I says, ‘is 
bein’ dogged. The government suspects 
us. Even now.’ I says, ‘its minions is on 
our trail. Our every move is_ bein’ 
watched,’ I says. ‘At this moment,’ I 
says, ‘spyin’ eves are on us. This very 
restaurant is filled with sleuth-hounds. 
One false step,’ I says, ‘one slip and all 
may be lost.’ 

“Show me one of them _ sleuth- 
hounds,’ he says, gettin’ very ferocious, 
‘and with my bare hands,’ he says, ‘I 
will rend him limb from limb!’ And so 
sayin’, he starts to get up. 

“T looks round. There’s a lad built 
like a baby grand piano who’s standin’ 
back of a zinc lay-out up by the bar, 
openin’ oysters. He’s got his sleeves 
rolled up, so you can see he’s muscled 
something like Jess Willard only more 
luxuriant. I points to him, 

“*There’s one yonder,’ I says, ‘that 
base wretch behind the oyster pile. He’s 
one of ’em.’ 

“Hicks sits down again. I know his 
heart is strong but that something chilly 
has happened to his feet. 

“*That’s right,’ I says, ‘don’t do it 
now. Probably,’ I says, ‘probably the 
scoundrel has a wife and babies. For 
their sake you would spare him. And 
besides,’ I says, ‘your destroyin’ him here 
before all this crowd would make more 
or less talk. There might be a lawsuit 
over it,’ I says. 

“You have read my _ innermost 
thoughts,’ says Hicks. ‘Later, perhaps, 
I shall kill him, but not now.’ 

“*Anyway,’ I says, ‘we have a greater 
work for you to do. Me and Stubble- 
field was to do it,’ I says, ‘but we are 
suspected. Nobody suspects you,’ . | 
says. ‘Now,’ I says, ‘follow my every 
word, for the hour,’ I says, ‘approaches 
fast. Purty soon we leave this place, and 
on opposite sides of the street,’ I says. 
‘We proceeds to the appointed spot,’ I 
says. “That throws the dogs off the trail,’ 
I says. ‘Arrivin’ there,’ I says, ‘me and 
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Stubblefield keeps watch while you enter 


the Piazza Hotel, goin’ direct to the bar, 
which is where you'd natchelly go any- 
how,’ I says. ‘On duty there,’ I says, 
‘you will find two barkeepers. One is a 
German, but the other one,’ I says, ‘is 
exclusively Irish. Thé German aint in 
the conspiracy, but the Irishman is with 
us, heart and soul. He alone knows,’ | 
says, ‘that the wires from the dynamite 
run under the street and come up 
through the floor of that bar and connect 
with the cork of a bottle of orange 
bitters that’s standin’ in front of the 
mirror. One twist of that cork,’ I says, 
‘and anybody who wants a souvenir of 
the Sherman statue to-morrow mornin’,’ 
I says, ‘will have to take it away 
wrapped up in a newspaper. 

“Vou invades that there bar,’ I says. 
‘You ketch that Irishman’s attention. 
You beckon him down to the end of the 
bar,’ I says. “Then he’ll probably ast you 
what you want,’ I says. ‘You say to him 
in a low, serious voice: “I'll never drink 
green mint as long as there’s any orange 
bitters left in the world.” He'll prob- 
ably act surprised,’ I says. ‘Well, don’t 
let that throw you off,’ I says, ‘because 
that’s all a part of the play. He’s got 
orders to feel you out. Then,’ I 
‘you lean over the bar and you take your 
right thumb and you press it hard 
against his nose,’ I says, ‘and you say to 
him, out loud: ‘“Croppies lie down!” 
See? like that: ‘“Croppies lie down!” 
And then if he still don’t seem to get 
your meanin’, you tear the left-hand side 
collar of his bar jacket the least little 
bit and you say to him “Boyne Water!” 
three times. That'll fetch him.’ 

“ ‘And after that what?’ says General 
Hicks’es grandson. 

“ ‘Nothin’, I says, ‘that’s all—that’ll 
be sufficient. He does the rest.’ 

“So then I drills him some more, and 
when he knows all the passwords and 
everything, we three starts north, walkin’ 
on opposite sides of the street. At Fifty- 
ninth Street and Fifth Avenue | make 
Hicks run over the spiel, and his educa- 
tion is perfect. So me and Stubblefield 
tells him we’ll stand watch outside and 
wait for him to rejoin up with us after 
the blow has fell, and he, all full of 
resolution and everything, drills into that 
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there Piazza Hotel. When he’s 
Stubblefield says to me: ‘How long,’ he 
says, ‘do you reckon we'll have to wait?’ 

“Be patient, Big Chief,’ I says; ‘not 
long—not long.’ 

“It turns out I’m right. We stands 
there by the side entrance where the sup 
plies and the hired help goes in, and it’s 
a ca’m and peaceful night and all nature 
is glad over in the Park. 

“All of a sudden we hears tumultous 
sounds emanatin’ from inside that there 
hotel. Them sounds come nearer and 
nearer. And then them side doors fly 
open and a dark form comes hurtlin’ 
forth into the night. But it aint what 
you would call exactly alone. There’s a 
laddybuck in a white bar jacket with a 
red head, ridin’ on that dark form the 
same as if it was a saddle horse, and they 
light on the sidewalk together and 
scramble round there premiscous, like 
scrambled eggs. But we notices—me 
and Stubblefield does—as we hails a 
buzz-wagon and departs elsewhere, that 
the red-headed lad is still on top. 


gone. 


“WELL, I guess that’ll be about all,” 

said Mr. Doolan by way of con 
clusion, as he arose and reached for his 
laundry. ‘Time for me to grab the 
rattler.” 

“But, say, Scandalous,” I asked, ‘‘was 
this person a bona fide Southerner ?” 

“I asted Stubblefield about that my- 
self, as we was preceedin’ elsewhere,”’ 
stated Mr. Doolan, “and he says, that as 
near as he can ascertain, the noble 
youth’s grand-daddy invaded the Sunny 
Southland with a carpet-bag, along about 
the summer of sixty-five, and become an 
Old Southern Family when nobody was 
lookin’. Well, as I remarked to Stubble- 
field at the time, it was a great pity the 
long-haired hero didn’t save his grand- 
pop’s carpet-bag, because ‘twould ’a’ 
made a fine thing for him to go home in 
after my cousin got through with him.” 

“Your cousin?” I repeated. ‘What 
cousin ?” 

“Why, my red-headed cousin, Fla- 
herty, that’s on the night trick at the 
Piazza Hotel bar,” said Mr. Doolan. 
“When I tell you his full name is Pat- 
rick James F. X. Flaherty, you can start 
in drawin’ your own conclusions.” 
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The Only 
Girl He 
Ever Had 


By Ida M. Evans 


Author of “Virginia,” etc. 





" apegpe OR Rosy, you are the 

| only girl I ever had,” 
dreamily remarked Benny. 
c———— He made this remark while 
escorting Rosy home from a picture- 
show whose five reels had been one long 
entertaining sobbed sorrow from a lovely 
wistful-eyed girl in evening dress whose 
fiancé, a languorous, soulful-eyed chap 
in wild Western doeskin leggings and a 
twenty-two-dollar silk negligee shirt, was 
as fickle as an April day and continually 
kept her writhing woundedly in jealousy 
because he had loved, was loving, and in 
all likelihood would continue to love, 
every lovely girl who crossed his path, 
And it was a large path. 

The remark was made with satisfac- 
tion, and possibly with a tinge of 
righteous complacency, as though Benny 
could not help—though far be it from 
him to brag !—kindly assuring Rosy that 
fickleness and falsity had neither root 
not abiding-place in his fond, faithful 
heart. 

Walking at his side, Rosy looked up 
at him, out of the corner of one round, 
hazel eye. 

Was it a grateful look? an apprecia- 
tive look? Was it a look that fondly 
and sweetly implied, ‘Aint I the lucky 
girl!” 

Well, no. Candor compels admission 
that it was not that kind of look. 

The arc-light of the corner that the 
two were turning was not pouring down 
its customary bland amber glow. An 
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hour before, two boys of the neigh 

borhood had chosen to demonstrate 
that when a hard object, such as a hunk 
of brick, meets a vitreous object, such as 
an are-globe, the air contiguous will in- 
stantly be filled with crash, brillianc< 
and a hurtle of flying fragments which 
will magnetize to the spot a third object, 
hulky, blue-clad, helmeted and profane 
By which time the experimenters are out 
of sight. 

3ut if Isadore Wensky and Harry 
Howells had not put that arc-light out 
of commission, Benny Hinks, errand 
boy of the Elite Wholesale Millinery 
House, might have seen that the small 
snub nose of Rosy Bolly, errand-gir] 
of the same establishment, was far, far 
snubbier than nature ever intended it to 
be. 

Furthermore, since he was not a fatu- 
ously conceited young man, and never 
had been, he might have done some 
wounded writhing himself under the 
slighting look which emanated from the 
corner of that round, hazel eye and 
traveled slightingly up and down his 
lank, slatternly form—a look that hastily 
averted itself from his lean, affectionate, 
sallow face as though it simply could 
not bear the sight! 

But ignorant, blissful Benny did not 
see it. And presently, at the foot of the 
stairway leading to the Boilys’ second- 
floor flat, he bade Rosy a cheerful good- 
night, hesitating a moment and flushing 
bashfully, as though debating a kiss; 
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but not having the audacity, he whistled 
off to his widowed mother’s flat, a mile 
and a half west, perfectly confident that 
his faithful affection was returned in the 
same fond proportion in which he be- 
stowed it—and quite unaware that Rosy, 
stalking up those stairs, said under her 
breath, “Huh!” — which monosyllable 
has never been considered quite a chirrup 
of assent to any proposition—love, busi- 
ness or bibulous. , 
And naturally he was likewise unaware 
that this “Huh!” was followed by a dis- 
contented sniff as Rosy, after undressing 
noiselessly so as not to awaken her father, 
who had the neuralgia, tiptoed to the 
small, square mirror above her high 
old-fashioned bureau and inspected her 
small, round, snub-nosed face. “No 
wonder!” she cryptically commented to 
herself. Her small mouth curled with 
gloom. But presently it uncurled. She 
still stared into the mirror, but with 
unseeing eyes, with rapt, genial eyes. 


ENNY, beaming fondly and proprie- 

tarily on meeting Rosy the next 
morning in an Elite elevator, never 
guessed that her abstraction and rapt 
gaze were due to the fact that she was 
still absorbedly revisioning those five im- 
passioned reels, with herself as the lovely, 
lovelorn heroine—but not with him as 
the soulful-eyed, faithless fiancé! 

Serenely enough he got off at the office 
floor. He was on good terms with life. 
He had a fairly satisfactory job. He 
was a dutiful son to his widowed mother 
—Mrs. Hinks had said so at breakfast 
that morning. And Rosy, his first and 
only girl, was romance, joy, hope and 
inspiration to his soul. 

Rosy got out of the elevator at the 
trimming-floor above—but not with any 
outstanding signs of serenity of soul. 
Her small calfskin shoes stumped along 
petulantly. ‘There were times (after five 
reels, for instance) when she considered 
life little more interesting than a stale 
apple-core. Her work—well, running 
errands for temperamental (which 
mostly meant temperish) Madame Co- 
ralie wasn’t her idea of congenial and 
dignified employment. But it seemed 
when you were only fifteen years old and 
snub-nosed, no one would believe that 


you could do anything else! And how 
could you hang a shred of romance on 
Benny Hinks’ long, loose shoulders, in 
his old uncle’s cut-down coat? But when 
you have smallish hazel eyes and a mere 
string of tow hair, how could you ex- 
pect anybody to notice you except a 
Benny Hinks? 

Looking glumly into the future, Rosy 
often saw nothing but interminable reels 
of errand-running till her tow hair was 
gray, with unexciting inserts of Benny’s 
faithful countenance. Huh! 


T was that morning that Ralph Har- 

rows arrived at the Elite Wholesale 
House. 

Rosy was ten minutes late, and they 
were already discussing him when she 
entered the coat-room. Cella, a blue- 
bell-eyed apprentice from the French 
room, was saying incredulously: “You'd 
never dream that new boy came from 
just Towa!”—with fine disdain of that 
provincial region that only a native of 
Milwaukee Avenue can feel. “Did you 
see his beige spats ?”’—in a peculiar voice, 
pulling her sleek black hair farther out 
on her cheeks. 

“T seen him taking off his pale brown 
gloves while old McPherson was in- 
troducing him to Mr. Collins!” retorted 
Carrie, a frail-chested bit of immaturity 
from the stock-room, in a peculiar voice, 
pulling her sleek tan hair farther down 
over her eyebrows. 

Nodding careless good-morning, Rosy 
hung up her small blue coat and went 
out. She was not interested. Lots of 
new boys came to the Elite: short boys, 
hulkingly high boys, fat, thin, round- 
shouldered, sway-backed,° adenoidal, 
beetle-browed, pimply, mothers’ only 
sons, stepfathers’ detestations, know 
nothings, know-it-alls, tobacco-spitters, 
fingernail-biters, some who wore trim 
spats, and some suspected to be sockless. 
Most of them went away, usually by re- 
quest, after a more or less brief stay. 
And if they weren’t impudent, they were 
servile or rabbit-souled. Rosy despised 
them all—except Benny—and consid- 
ered them all cumberers of the earth, 
and she had firmly made up her mind 
to have none but girl-children should 
she ever marry. 
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“And Cella Rorse and Carrie Bietz 
are so silly!’ scorned she to Lucy Qua- 
ley, her chief friend, a gentle-faced 
little worker from the power-machine 
room, whom she found in the trimming- 
room, waiting for Madame Coralie to 
cut off some lengths of chiffon for tuck- 
ing. ‘“ ‘Have you seen the new boy?’ ”’— 
mimicking unkindly their excited tones. 
For Lucy, who had sweet though white- 
lashed eyes and was lovable though a 
trifle smug-minded, shared in the main 
her opinions on the general undesira- 
bility of the young male—only except- 
ing, with a prim little blush, one well- 
mannered, well-principled Carl, whom 
Lucy had lately met in the parlors of the 
North Side church which she regularly 
attended. 

““His first name is Ralph?!” Rosy 
continued to mimic, one hazel eye turned 
apprehensively toward Madame Coralie, 
from whom she certainly would have 
received the expected reprimand for 
tardiness had not that lady been al- 
sorbed, eyes, fingers and creative soul, 
with a cloud of peach chiffon. ‘“ ‘And 
his spats—’ ” 

Lucy interrupted, in a peculiar voice: 
“T’ve seen him. Have you?” 

Rosy stared. One expected impres- 
sionability from Cella and Carrie, silly 
things who walked three miles to work 
each day to save carfare for cheap silk 
stockings and fleur-de-lis toilet-water, but 
sensible Lucy— 

“Some tomato chiffon, Rosy!” ordered 
Madame -Coralie. “And considering the 
time,” —significantly,—“‘please hurry !” 

Discreetly Rosy hurried—hurried so 
fast and so heedlessly that at the turn 
of the corridor leading to the stock-room 
she ran smack into a tall boy who was 
proceeding more leisurely. 

“You mutt!” she wrathfully assailed 
him. It must be admitted, though with 
regret, that Rosy Bolly’s customary mode 
of address to most of the young gentle- 
men employed at the Elite was more than 
a trifle inelegant—to put it charitably. 

With a justifiable air of surprise, the 
boy apologized smilingly. He had silky 
chestnut hair, a shapely high, white fore- 
head, girlish white fingers and beige 
spats—also a pleasant, low, modulated 
voice. He looked about seventeen. 
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Rosy’s round, hazel eyes blinked. She 
thought that she had seen every variety 
of boy descended from Adam’s line. 
Certainly she had seen a great variety. 
But she had never— : 

Rosy had an insolent little fund of 
composure all her own, which few per- 
sons, except Madame Coralie, could dis- 
turb. No boy employed at the Elite had 
ever disturbed it. It was a distinct sur- 
prise to her now to feel that fund dis- 
solve, to feel her small, round face turn 
as red as a brickbat. She was furious— 
with him and with herself. ’Course he 
should apologize! Why didn’t he look 
where he was going and who was com- 
ing? But—she wished she hadn’t used 
that word mutt! 

In the stock-room she listened at- 
tentively while Carrie told her that his 
aunt was one of old McPherson’s best 
customers out in Iowa, and she had sent 
him to the city to carve out his career. 
And he got eight dollars a week, already, 
to start with. 

“Huh!” said Rosy, resentfully. Benny 
got only four-twenty-five. 


VERY once in a while, in this old 

world of common or garden varieties 
for the most part, there is born, some- 
times of one sex, sometimes of the other, 
an individual who, without effort, and 
without exhibiting any remarkable signs 
of superiority in himself,—or herself,— 
somehow contrives, unconsciously, it 
seems, to brand everyone around with 
the mark of inferiority. 

And such an individual was Ralph 
Barrows, so clean-skinned that Cella 
said, ‘Ugh! It’s a wonder some other 
fellows wouldn’t wash their faces 
oftener!” while Carrie forewent a new 
pair of near-silk stockings to buy forty- 
cent violet-scented soap; so well- 
groomed, in a worn, inexpensive suit of 
blue serge, that he seemed to have 
stepped nonchalantly out of a leading 
pen-and-ink artist’s sketch-book; so 
gentlemanly that Madame Coralie’s bril- 
liant thirty-year-old brown eyes twinkled 
after him approvingly; so courteously 
well-poised that even Bokins himself 
treated him with a shade less brusquerie 
than the other errand-boys fell heir to; 
so personable, in fact, that he seemed 
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(Cella and Carrie frankly, and the less 
impressionable Lucy indirectly, ad- 
mitted!) to have conferred individual- 
ity on the otherwise ordinary State of 
Iowa by haying been born in it! 

Also his grammar and enunciation 
were excellent. 
had been a cultured Episcopalian min- 
ister. This alone would have distin- 
guished him in an establishment where 
‘youse’ was pronoun premier, and ‘yer 
bean,’ and ‘yuh boob!’ favorite phrases 
of description. 

And there is no denying that 
Rosy, among the others, felt the 
force of his personality, for her 
small snub nose twitched up, 
seemingly involuntarily, at ev- 
ery glimpse of him. But she 
protested, scornfully, that she 
was unimpressed. She said, 
rather loftily, that he 
seemed conceited! And she 
guessed he wasn’t so much 
better than other folks! 
Then she reddened. For 
Benny Hinks happened to be 
slouching around the corner, 
and Cella and Carrie, with- 
out saying a word to her, 
had smiled at each other 
—a derisive smile that 
seemed to mention the unde- 
niable difference between Benny 
Hinks’ lank, loose frame, in his uncle’s 
cut-over old clothes, and Ralph Barrows’ 
graceful trimness. 

It was an irritating smile—as perhaps 
it was meant to be. 

“But I never did care much for them 
two girls!” Rosy acridly told Lucy 
that afternoon when Madame Coralie 
sent her to the machines for tuckings. 
“And Cella Rorse ought to know that 
her legs are too skinny for such short 
skirts and thin silk stockings! J/y 
mother”—with a righteous glance down 
at lower limbs covered decorously with 
woolen hose and neat longer skirt— 
“would slap me if I tried to wear ’em!” 

“So would mine,” righteously agreed 
Lucy. 

Mention of mothers and their wisdom 
reminded Rosy of something. She said 


absently: “If Benny Hinks’ mother had 
had any sense, she could have put ear- 


His father, now dead, 
















Rosy hurried so fast 
and so heedlessly that she 

ran smack! into a tall boy who was pro- 
ceeding more leisurely. 


caps on him when he was a baby, and 
then his ears’d be flat, instead of stand- 
ing out like suffrage-parade banners!” 

“*Course she could,” agreed Lucy 
warmly, and added, less irrelevantly than 
it sounded: “I don’t see why my mother 
always went to the Baptist church. 
Everyone says”—wistfully—‘that the 
Episcopalian service is so beautiful!” 

If it hadn’t been for her own ears, 
Rosy wouldn’t have believed it! 

And if it hadn’t been for her own 
round, hazel eyes, Rosy wouldn’t have 
believed it, two minutes later, when 
Lucy’s prim little fair face turned as 
pink as the rose-colored velvet that she 
was tucking, while her soft, white lashes 
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fluttered demurely as Ralph Barrows 
passed and smiled friendlily down at 
her. Hypocritical Lucy, who had here- 
tofore pretended that—well, Rosy felt 
genuinely sorry for Carl. 


HE next noon Rosy’s own face col- 

ored because of a smile from the 
poised, personable Ralph. But she didn’t 
color pinkly and demurely. It was the 
brickbat red of wrath. She was stand- 
ing talking to Benny, in that last genial 
five minutes before the one-o’clock 
sounded, when young Barrows from 
Iowa passed and smiled at them—smiled 
friendlily and kindly—oh, so kindly— 
and patronizingly, just as though one 
of the upper classes had paused to beam 
benignantly on romance in humble life! 

“D’ye know, that guy don’t hate him- 
self,” said Benny carelessly. 

Rosy’s lips were too tightly com- 
pressed to admit of reply. Her round, 
hazel eyes were aflame. Whatever her 
own private opinion of herself and her 
personal appearance, there was nothing 
humble about her temper or her power 
of resenting patronage. And now her 
small fingers curved itchingly in toward 
hot palms. It had not been many months 
since Rosy’s hair hung in a tow pigtail, 
and the ways of belligerent childhood 
had not been wholly forgotten by her. 
And—hazel eyes glowered—if that de- 
testable, clean, supercilious, good-look- 
ing young face ever felt those hot palms 
or sharp fingernails— 

“He looked at us as though we was 
pretty small potatoes—didn’t he?” ob- 
served Benny,—who was not obtuse 
either,—half-amused, half-resentful. 

Now, Rosy hotly resented the Bar- 
rows attitude. But it brought. no balm 
to her wrath-wounded soul to share that 
resentment with Benny. She turned bel- 
ligerent eyes on his slouchy form. Gra- 
cious, why did he lean against the wall 
that sloppy way! ’Course, anyone would 
grin— 

The gong sounded. Flouncingly she 
obeyed it, with more promptness than 
usually she exhibited. And five seconds 
later, when Madame Coralie sent her 
for fruit-of-the-vineyard satin, she took 
occasion to remark crushingly to Carrie 
in the stock-room: “My head aches. I 
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guess it’s from that cheap perfume 
Ralph Barrows-uses.” 

“*Taint cheap perfume!” cried Carrie 
indignantly. “It’s lily-of-the-valley 
sachet-powder that his mother puts in his 
things! And / think it’s elegant! So 
does Cella.” 

Rosy’s small nose curled. And later 
it curled for the benefit of Lucy, who 
was rebuking her: “Why, Rosy! How 
can you! Everyone ¢e/se likes him!” 

“Well, here’s one that don’t. I just 
hate him.” 


AND perhaps she thought she did. 
But when the person mentioned fell 
into step with her, going out the wide 
front doors of the Elite the following 
evening.—which was Wednesday, cher- 
ished by lovers and cabaret-owners,— 
and said friendlily that he guessed he 
roomed out in her neighborhood and 
he was awfully tempted to ask if she’d 
go to a moving-picture show with him 
—well, the gleam that bounced suddenly 
into Rosy Bolly’s round, hazel eyes 
seemed hardly one of hate. There was 
rank astonishment in it, and incredulity, 
and fire—but the fourth ingredient was 
either pleasure or triumph—or both ! 

“Why—why—there’s a terribly nice 
theater right around the corner,” she 
said, instantly. ‘“‘Yes—we live over the 
grocery-store.”’ 

And the next morning she told Cella. 
Cella was the first person she happened 
to meet. While she told, her lashes lay 
demurely down. 

Cella’s lashes flew up. Cella said, fast 
and frank: “I don’t believe you!” 

“You don’t have to,” sweetly re- 
sponded Rosy, and strolled down four 
corridors till she found Carrie—and told 
her, with demure, smiling lips. 

Carrie’s lips fell apart till they formed 
the letter O. Carrie’s face seemed to 
harden. Carrie said: ‘You! Did you 
ask him to take you?’’—queerly, eyeing 
Rosy’s tow hair. 

“No, I didn’t!” Rosy informed her 
with hauteur—a hauteur mellowed, 
though, by triymph. 

And it was the essence of mellow tri- 
umph that enfolded her when she met 
Lucy and told her. And it was the 
essence of pure joy that gleamed in the 
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hazel eyes as they dwelt upon the angry 
pink flush that flew instantly into Lucy’s 
ordinarily gentle little face. 

But Lucy merely said, in voice as 
gentle as a little brook, and as cold as 
that brook when December has laid an 
ice-roof over it: “Do you think you're 
treating Benny quite right?’ 

Rosy tossed her »— 
head—though, as_ | 
a matter of fact, 
she did feel some 
compunction se- | 
cretly. But, she | 
argued to herself, 
part of the world 
must suffer. And 
doubtless Benny 
wasn’t feeling any 
worse than Ma- 


bel. 
Mabel lived in 
Cottage Grove, 


Iowa. The even- 
ing before, 

Ralph had told 

Rosy about her. 

She was a sweet 

girl, with paie 

gold hair and 
great pansy eyes. 
And she was very 
graceful. She was 
in third year at 
high school. Her 
father was a law- 
yerand well 
thought of. She 
lived in a quaint, 
big, rambling 
red-brick house, 
and the spring 
before had taken 
the prize for a | __ 
theme on Civil 









ously: “Give ’em to me young or | 
can’t make anything out of ’em!”) And 
Madame Coralie was an education in 
herself—because anyone who could fol- 
low her intricate orders could do any- 
thing, the under-trimmers said bitterly. 
But that Civil Government aroused a 
slight feeling of envy. Rosy didn’t even 


—— ee know vaguely 

a what the words 

| meant. She began 

| to dislike Mabel; 

she didn’t remem- 

ber ever knowing 

a nice girl named 
Mabel— 

Till one night 
Ralph said that 
he guessed he was 
forgetting Ma- 
bel! He hadn't 

answered her 

last two let- 
ters. He 

ie ca laughed _ sig- 
¥ 4 nificantly. He 
et ? had a low, 
: modulated 
laugh. By the 
force of contrar- 
ieties it always 
reminded .« Rosy 
of Benny Hinks’ 
hoarse guffaw. 
Lots of times 

in moving-pic- 
ture shows she 
had been mor- 
tified by that 
sudden loud 
guffaw! And in 
proportion as the 
guffaw had an- 
noyed her, this 
pleasant low 








Perhaps it was an expectant look. Perhaps Rosy’s lips 
parted merely because she was getting ready to yawn. 
But Ralph Barrows stooped and kissed them. 


Government. modulation ap- 


And he admitted 
that it had been 
hard to leave Mabel. She had a way of 
making a fellow feel “comfy” with 
fudge and sofa-pillows and her piano. 
Rosy’s small forehead puckered as she 
listened. Her own education had ended 
with the sixth grade, and so far, that 
had seemed quite sufficient to herself and 
to Madame Coralie, who said contemptu- 


pealed to her. 
And_ she ____ too 
smiled demurely. Maybe it was only 
her wish that fathered the thought, but 
she began to feel sorry for Mabel, as 
well as for Benny. 


ENNY, however, loftily let her 
know that she need waste no sorrow 
over him! He took care to say in her 
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hearing: “I should worry! The town’s 
full of girls !”—a sneer in his pale brown 
eyes. 

Rosy took his attitude at its real value. 
She knew Benny. He couldn’t fool 
her—not when he snarled at Bill, the 
delivery-boy and his best friend, and 
was so sullenly insolent to Hagill, the 
manager, that he risked being discharged. 
It both irritated and amused her when 
he ostentatiously began to hang around 
a small, depressed machine-girl next to 
Lucy. It irritated her because there was 
no one else who considered his attentions 
worth taking. Cella and Carrie never 
had considered him much of a catch. It 
amused her because he was so obviously 
trying to arouse her jealousy. Which 
was so silly. Certainly it wouldn’t be 
Benny who could arouse it! 

But she was visited by the green-eyed 
monster. And she didn’t like the visit. 
One night Ralph confided that Mabel 
hadn’t been the only girl in his past. 
There was Dell. To tell the truth, it 
had been to forget Dell that he had left 
Cottage Grove. There had—well, of 
course Rosy couldn’t understand, but 
in a little town everyone knew everyone’s 
business, and— 

“They do right in this wholesale 
house, too!” interrupted Rosy impor- 
tantly. ‘When Mr. Hagill was put out 
of a restaurant one night for fighting, 
everybody knew it before noon the next 
day.” 

She reddened. Ralph had _ paused 
courteously. Rosy apologized for inter- 
rupting. She would have liked to ex- 
plain that with Benny such little nice- 
ties as waiting for finished remarks were 
not observed. But Ralph once had del- 
icately let her know that he really wasn’t 
interested in Benny. So she refrained. 

He went on, abstractedly, that it had 
been a mess! Dell was as pretty as a 
cream-patty, with hair like burnished 
copper. But her mother—well— poor 
Dell! her mother went out working by 
the day. And in a small town— His 
aunt and Mabel’s folks had simply ar- 
ranged for him to leave! But—resent- 
fully, half to himself—they needn’t say 
a word about Dell! She was a dear, 
sweet girl. The night before he came 
away, when he kissed her— 
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Oh, Rosy needn’t look that way! Dell 
was a nice girl. That was the first time 
she had ever let anyone kiss her! 

Rosy tossed her head a little. Some- 
how she disliked Dell. Burnished 
copper! Anyway, you couldn’t help it 
if your hair was born tow-colored. 

But Ralph went on, still half to him- 
self, that maybe it was just as well that 
those folks had arranged for him to come 
to the city. And—with a low, conscious 
laugh—it was a shame, but he had never 
answered Dell’s last letter! But honestly 
he didn’t seem to find the time. 

Rosy’s eyelashes demurely drooped. 
Oh well—poor Dell! She knew that she 
herself wasn’t pretty. The most that 
even Benny could be drawn to say, when 
she cornered him dexterously, was: 
“Shucks, you’re all right even if they 
aint chasin’ you to sign up for the 
movies!” And her mother would admit 
only: ‘Maybe you'll be pretty some day, 
Rosy, if you wear your rubbers when it 
rains, and eat oatmeal and don’t go to 
dances.” It was exhilarating, consider- 
ing her disadvantages, to have super- 
seded Mabel with the intellect and the 
pansy eyes, and Dell with the burnished- 
copper locks and petal-like cheeks! 

So exhilarating that she was able to 
smile politely when Benny sneered in 
her ear one afternoon that while this 
was a free country and everyone had a 
right to do as he pleased, there were 
several thousand things he’d do before 
he’d douse himself with cheap perfume! 

“I’m sorry you take it this way, 
Benny,” she said regretfully. “But 
maybe some day you'll find a nicer girl 
and a prettier one. And you'll look back 
and feel that it was a kindness on my 
part. And anyway, I always felt dread- 
ful ‘cause you had a mile and a half to 
walk home every time—”’ 

“Never mind that,” snapped Benny. 
“And I aint specially carin’. But what 
riles me is his sittin’ round the shippin’- 
room and braggin’ about his lady 
friends !” 

Rosy suppressed a smile of gratifica- 
tion. So he bragged about her! It was 
a subtle tribute. She wished that Lucy 
might hear him—Lucy, who once had 
implied that Benny Hinks was about all 
that would ever be dragged at the wheels 
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of a tow-haired charioteer ; 
Lucy, the arrant little 
hypocrite, who said primly 
that never since she had 
c > met a certain Carl had she 
really seen anyone else. 
Rosy, hearing, had _ been 
compelled to choke back a 
snicker of, “Sour grapes!” 
’ She couldn’t help remember- 
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ing, not many days back, when Lucy, 
along with Carrie, Cella and others, man- 
aged to loiter in the coat-room till it was 
time for the elevator to take down the 
errand-boys! The smile refused to be 
entirely suppressed. 

And Benny glimpsed it. There was 
no guile in him. Drearily he said right 
away that he was thinking strongly of 
going to Europe and mixing in the fracas 
over there. It was.his duty in a way, 
because he had a great-grandfather on 
his father’s side buried in Bavaria and on 
his mother’s side two great-grandmothers 
buried in Galicia. 

Rosy was not alarmed. She knew 
very well Benny could not go to war, 
because his mother needed | 
and anyway, he had never handled any 
weapon but a cap pistol. But she was 
a bit remorseful to feel that anyway she 
wouldn’t have cared !—not as she would 
if another should go. And instantly she 
saw herself, Mabel and Dell, a sad, 
black-garbed group, united by their com- 

mon grief, waiting with weary pa- 

tience for news from the front. 
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T was a delightfully sad 
vision. But somehow it was 
not so delightfully sad when, 
a few days later, she learned 
that there would be a fourth 
grieving waiter — petite Laura 
Gary, also of Cottage Grove, 
Iowa, an apprentice in his aunt’s 
millinery-shop. Laura was pale 
and not exactly pretty, but she had 
“two pitchballs for eyes,” he 
quoted with a smile. And he had 
not only been the first to kiss her, 
but she had told him that until he 
came back, her lips 
would be un 
touched! 
Ralph added, 
regretfully, that 
it was really a 
shame, because, 
—-——= though he liked 
her in a way, he guessed, 


hes Cole rather worriedly, that 
unblinkingly not to answer her let- 
shereturned his ters would be kindest— 
- though it seemed mean, 


after she said— 
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“Don’t kiss her again—when she don’t want you to!” snarled Benny, gesturing toward Rosy, who stood inter- 
y 
estedly at one side. 
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“Oh, I wouldn’t worry,” tartly inter- 
rupted Rosy. “Lots of girls don’t mean 
all they say! Hardly any girls’—more 
tartly—“mean hardly anything they 
say!” 

“Some girls, perhaps,”—loftily. “But 
you don’t know Laura.” 

It was on the tip of Rosy’s small 
tongue to retort no, and she didn’t want 
to! But she refrained. 

However, she did not feel sorry for 
Laura—nor, a week later, for Kathleen! 

Kathleen was the daughter of Cottage 
Grove’s leading banker. She was a slim, 
elf-like creature. ‘The girl in the five- 
reel “For Fate’s Sake” reminded Ralph 
of her. Oh—there had never been any- 
thing serious between him and her. And 
if he had known that she had never been 
kissed before—but how was a fellow to 
know ?—injuredly. And she had looked 
at him as though she expected him—and 
then to cry! Though—reminiscently— 
she was awfully pretty when she cried. 
Some girls aren’t: their noses turn red. 

He guessed he better stay in his room 
some night and write to her. 

“Maybe you better,” coldly agreed 
Rosy, and (they were in the hallway 
at the foot of the stairs leading to the 
Bollys’ flat) she looked up at him. 

Perhaps it was an expectant look. Per- 
haps Rosy’s lips parted merely because 
she was getting ready to yawn. But 
Ralph Barrows stooped and kissed them 
—and then he drew a step away and 
looked at her. And his seemed to be 
an expectant look. 

But if he was afraid that Rosy would 
cry, he was reassured. She merely 
wiped her mouth with the back of her 
hand and regarded him calmly — very 
calmly, her round, hazel eyes unblink- 
ing. Scientists and researchers in vari- 
ous lines often exhibit just such a calm, 
unblinking, inquisitive gaze. 

But almost at once over it crept a 
tinge of matter-of-fact disappointment, 
as though she might have expected a 
thrill that didn’t arrive, or as though an 
experiment long meditated upon as ex- 
traordinary in its effect had turned out 
to be excessively ordinary—and not at 
all worth the agony of facial contortion 


and soul-acrobatism that ladies of the- 


film profession bestow upon it! 


‘There was a pause. Ralph laughed— 
awkwardly for him, and as though he 
too might be disappointed. 

Then he asked (was it expectantly?) : 
“And—how many times have you—been 
kissed ?”—jokingly. 

The round, hazel eyes blinked twice 
or thrice. Then, blandly: “Oh, my, I 
couldn’t remember! Eighteen or twenty 
times, I guess,” lied Rosy. 

“What—” For once Ralph hardly 
knew what to say. “Oh—” he began 
huffily. Then he observed that it was 
late and he better be on his way. 

“Good night,” blandly said Rosy, and 
mounted the stairs—more slowly than 
usual, and with a certain meditative 
gleam in her eyes. 


° 
‘THE gleam was still there the next 

afternoon when Benny Hinks fiercely 
approached her and demanded if sh« 
knew that guy was tellin’ around that he 
had kissed her! 

“Is he?”. 

“Yeh, he is! Say—did/-he ?” 

For a moment Rosy hesitated; then: 
“Yes, he did,”—coolly. 

Benny’s lack-luster brown eyes filled 
with misery instead of fierceness. 

“Well ?”—coolly. 

“Nothing,” gulped he, who had never 
dared to kiss her. “I thought sure he 
was lyin’, and I was goin’ to lick him— 
but if it’s true, I aint got no excuse to 
lick him.” Draggingly he turned away. 

Rosy, still with meditatively gleam 
ing eyes, scraped a round calfskin toe 
around the floor, oblivious of the fact 
that Madame Coralie supposed that toe 
and its mate was skipping hastily in 
quest of apricot chiffon for skyscrapers 
for the Dakotas. 

And Benny had almost dragged out 
of sight before she said, embarrassedly : 
“I—I couldn’t help it, Benny !” 

He whirled. Hope seemed to envelop 
him. “D’ye mean to say that pup kissed 
you against your will?”’—excitedly. 

The round, hazel eyes sank demurely. 
The small tow head nodded, in apparent 
confusion and in shame. 

“T’ll teach him to do it again!”— 
fiercely, rolling up his faded shirt- 
sleeves. “Right now!” 

“Oh, Benny !”—fearfully,—‘I would 
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not want you to get in any trouble on 
my account !” 

“It wont be trouble! It'll be pleas- 
ure,’—hoisting the sleeves to the very 
top of bony young arms,,and striding 
down the corridor. 

Rosy ran after him. “Don’t, Benny! 
He—he’s a Jitt/e bigger than you are!” 

Benny turned to glare at her. “He'll 
need all his size!” he said, and strode 
on. 

She skipped after him. He found 
Ralph in the shipping-room, packing 
white lace baby-bonnets. Benny un- 
concernedly kicked them over the floor 
while he lunged at Ralph, who, taken by 
surprise, still managed to duck and then 
return the lunge, though between 
breaths, he demanded, “What for?” 

“ll tell you what for when I’m 
through,” sneered Benny, and landed a 
bony fist on the high white forehead, 
landed another in the supercilious young 
mouth, drove a slatternly knee in the 
well-carried chest, drove another around 
the region of Ralph’s heart and valiantly 
tried to pummel him entirely through 
the floor of the shipping-room (so that 
eventually he would have landed in the 
plain-sailor stock of the floor below ;) 
but several packers and delivery-men 
pulled him off—though Bill, delivery- 
boy, Benny’s friend, tearfully begged 
them not to interfere but let old Ben 
finish the job! 

But it was just as well they inter- 
fered. Cella and Carrie were scream- 
ing at the door, while Hagill, the man- 
ager, heading a crowd of saleswomen 
and salesmen, was tearing up the stairs 
from the office floor. And Bokins, the 
credit-man, was tearing down from the 
floor above, with three out-of-town job- 
bers whom he had been showing over 
the building, while various customers ve- 
hemently wanted to know if it was a fire! 

“Say, what’s all this for?” demanded 
Ralph, helped to his feet, his nose bleed- 
ing, his eyes jellied, his jaw askew. 

“Don’t -kiss her again—when she 
don’t want you to!” snarled Benny, ges- 
turing toward Rosy, who stood inter- 
estedly at one side. 

Ralph looked at her. Calmly, un- 
blinkingly, she returned his gaze. 


THE ONLY GIRL HE EVER HAD 


Another story by Ida M. Evans in the next issue. 
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UT she blinked and, red-faced, was 
not calm when Madame Coralie cor- 


nered her. ‘“Aren’t you ashamed! To 
start such a fight! And Hagill says he 
feels like discharging Benny! And I’ve 
a notion to discharge you!” 

“T don’t care,” she murmured. “He 
needed it!” 

“Why ?” 

Rosy’s toe scraped the floor. “He— 
he kissed me.” 

Madame Coralie’s brilliant brown 
eyes snapped scornfully. “And vou 
couldn’t help yourself ?’’—sarcastically. 
“Oh—Rosy! Tell that to Benny—but 
not to a woman!” 

“Well,” — injuredly,— “there was 
Mabel—and = Dell—and Laura—and 
Kathleen—and Lelia—and Jane—and 
Cora—all of them had never been kissed 
till he come along! And I—I got ter- 
ribly tired of hearing about ’em!” 

Madame Coralie’s angry eves softened 
—twinkled. “Oh, a scalp-hunter. Well.” 
— suppressing a smile, — “maybe he 
needed it. But”—severely—‘“I think you 
go to too many movies, Rosy!” 

Rosy grinned, “I guess I don’t care 
so much for picture-shows. Me an’ 
Benny are going to the Cement Show to- 
night. He’s got passes.” And as she 
hurried off for cherry chiffon she told 
Madame Coralie: “I’m the only girl 
Benny Hinks ever had.” 

Satisfaction, like a voluminous scarf, 
enveloped the telling. 





OME time later, nearly a week. her 

friend Lucy said: ‘Ralph Harrows 
took me to the movies last night.” 

Something in Lucy's prim voice 
seemed to imply triumph—as though 
Rosy had been found wanting and Lucy 
had been chosen instead. Lucy, as well 
as Carrie and Cella, had never believed 
all of Rosy’s and Benny’s version of 
the affair. 

Rosy regarded her undecidedly, as 
though pondering pointers that, as a 
friend, she ought to give. But there 
was a shade too much fatuity in Lucy’s 
prim, fair little face—a little too much 
triumph in the white-lashed blue eyes. 

“Let her find out for herself,” 
snickered Rosy—to herself, 
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OST of Eugene Manlove Rhodes’ writing has dealt with the South- 
west. Here he swings to an entirely new vein, and the result is a 
short story you'll delight to remember. 


“Ghe Miracle 


By Eugene Manlove Rhodes 
and Lawrence Yates 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


THs is the story which Stephen 

Langley told his sons, and which his 
sons told to their sons; which was told 
to Stephen Langley of Deptford in the 
year fifteen hundred and thirty-six, by 
the abbot Michel; and which was put to 
paper by Robert Langley in  sixteen- 
forty-five, the year of Naseby. 


f——|0 far, Pére Bernardin had 
I] S found the way easy. holding 
|| the plain road to Kolmar: he 
(L ‘ sighed to think he must soon 
quit the beaten road of the co/ for the 
desolate bypaths of the Vosges. 

A week gone, the wolf shrank in the 
high thickets as steel-clad horse and foot 
pushed through that narrow pass, with 
shout and song and flaunting of gay 
pennants: the rough nobles of Elsass, 
the burghers of the Free Cities, knight 
and archer, pikeman and _ halberdier— 
hasty allies of Duke René, pouring 
through the mountain barriers to join 
him on the plains of Lorraine. The 
snow was trampled and packed with 
their passing. Such witness of a crowded 
yesterday made to-day’s solitude more 
empty. 

The sun was joyless and dulled. Fir 
and beech and pine, the dense and 
gloomy forest lapped close about their 
winding way, skirting base and side of 
the transverse spurs that walled the long 
pass. The upper slopes were bald and 
bare; from scarp and barbican wavered 
a lacy mist of snow flung out by winds 
unfelt in the sheltered depths of the 
col. 
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NEWTON HOWILTT 


This was no warlike party. Father 
Bernardin, curé of Salins and Lure, was 
plump and cheerful. He rode in the 
sledge, covered and curtained against 
the stinging cold. Annibal, the big 
brown mule that drew the sledge. was 
plump and pampered; the bells of his 
trappings tinkled bravely on the frosty 
air; they shivered out a brisk chamade 
when he shook himself—which Annibal 
did frequently—in an opinionated way, 
to show that, to his mind, they either 
halted too often or not often enough. 
Michel, the acolyte, who completed the 
party, was plump and pert. He trudged 
by Annibal’s head, holding the leading- 
rein. 

“It is nearing midday, Michel,” said 
the Curé, leaning forward from his seat, 
“and we have seen no man since we be 
gan to climb this boot-leg pass. I shall 
be heartily glad when we are safe at 
Salins, sipping our mulled wine by the 
roaring fire of mine Master John.” 

“Under favor, sir,” said the acolyte 
sullenly, “your own fireside is as warm 
and the wine of Lure as tasty—and sensi- 
ble men would bide by that same fire on 
such a day. The cold bites deep, and 
no chance to warm at hut of woodmen 
or charcoal-burner, since the scattered 
forest-folk have sought shelter in the 
high places till the wars be over.” 

There was more behind, but the tirade 
was cut short by Annibal, who stopped 
and shook a vehement protest from his 
bells. Father Bernardin, as a good 
tactician, seized his opportunity. 

“T would we had word of these wars. 
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“*Tis the hand of God!” cried Carondelet. “A miracle!” The word ran from man to man. 
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Yet there is like to be slender tidings. 
By now the young Duke, your favorite, 
should ride the streets of Nancy in tri- 
umph. Charles the Bold must abandon 
the siege and retreat. He cannot choose: 
his armies are outnumbered, their con- 
fidence broken by the fearful disasters 
of Granson and Morat. But what 
make we with the affairs of princes? 
We must soon leave this well-beaten 
road. Let us stop, therefore, and make 
what cheer we may from our hampers, 
ere our toils begin.” 


N a level where an outstanding beech 

shivered and creaked and rattled its 
naked branches together, Michel brought 
Annibal to halt with a peal of angry 
bells. With his own hands Father 
Bernardin brought forth an old cloak 
to cover the mule, spreading before him 
a sheepskin, with peas and mixed grains 
thereon. 

‘Twill be dark ere we win to Salins,’ 
grumbled the acolyte. 

“If there be any mischance, we can 
bide snug and warm for the night within 
the sledge. *Twill not be the first time,” 
soothed Father Bernardin, crunching a 
roast fowl with strong white teeth. ‘It 
was well thought of, my traveling house 
and hospital.” He glanced over it with 
pride. 

Sledges of any sort were scarce in the 
France of 1477—much more so a won- 
drous affair like this of Father Ber- 
nardin’s: “it made him a man of mark. 
It was patterned from Poland and Russ, 
contrived at once to meet the needs of 
his wild parishes and his own love of 
ease. It was a masterpiece, light and 
strong, cunningly wrought with mortise 
and dowel and brace by the joiner of the 
abbey of St. Dié, from selected and sea- 
soned hard-woods, under Pére_ Ber- 
nardin’s own eye and direction. Run- 
ners were of oak; rave and bench and 
knee of hornbeam; fender and floor of 
linden. 

Adapting his Polish model to his own 
needs, the Curé hooded the sledge with 
a square-topped framework of polished 
yew, slender yet tough, on which was 
stretched a covering of laced goatskins, 
tight and taut, with curtains of like sort 
at side and back, and with a projecting 


’ 


cowl in front—a roomy refuge, warm 
and curtained and long and strong. 

HEY ate hastily; there was far to 
go for the short January day. 

Look!’ cried Michel suddenly. 

Behind them a clump of horsemen 
toiled to view, riding slowly—with rea- 
son, as appeared when the silent party 
drew near. 

The horses—some wounded—were 
weary and spent, steaming, sweat 
streaked, caked with bloody mire; the 
riders wore a splashed and _ tattered 
livery of red and green, with armor 
broken, fallen away, blood-rusted. They 
were armed with diverse weapons, sword, 
halberd, bow or spear; they were 
bruised, haggard, famished, worn, 
bright-eyed from weariness; yet they 
bore themselves with quiet and resolved 
composure, made each black token of 
disaster a badge of hardihood. Each 
battered rider held purposed, dangerous 
and grim. 

There were seven riders. Five halted 
at a little distance; two advanced, one 
unmistakably the leader. A man rather 
above middle height was this wearied 
horseman, broad-shouldered, vigorous, 
strong. He wore a hacked and dinted 
corslet, but no other defensive armor 
save a steel cap, beneath which his face 
showed ruddy and weather-beaten. A 
great battle-ax hung at his saddlebow ; 
a red stain soaked through the bandages 
at his shoulder. 

At his right rode a dark flame of a 
girl, wrapped in a man’s red cloak, her 
slender and silken beauty stained and 
torn. Her dark face was now white 
from fatigue, whiter for a wisp of black 
hair fallen across her cheek. So she 
rode, a brave lady: now drooping, now 
proud, between weakness and fiery will. 

“There has been a battle?” cried 
Father Bernardin. 

The cavalier made answer in a care- 
less fashion at odds with his desperate 
plight : 

“As you say, reverend father in God, 
there has been a battle—and what is 
more to the purpose now, since the battle 
is past our helping, this young gentle- 
woman is faint with hunger and would 
be greatly the better for certain of those 
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choice morsels with which you regale 
yourself.” 

“Surely, surely!” said the little priest 
eagerly. “Better than that, sir knight! 
I have much more of comforts in my 
good sledge here—enough for all, and 
welcome therewith.” 

“It is my thought, goed father,” re- 
turned the other with the same gentle 
and mocking deference, “that you are 
singularly lacking in prudence as_ in 
thrift. How know you if we ride for 
Charles or René? Yet we shall be right 
glad of your cheer, which we sadly need 
—the more since, as I think, we are to 
die this day, and would be more pleased 
te die stoutly.” 

“Michel, bring forth all we have of 
food and wine, and quickly!” said 
Father Bernardin; and he _ himself 
turned to aid. ‘Ere your meat, my 
daughter, drink first this heartening 
wine. For my prudence, sir captain, it 
is enough for me to serve the brave in 
adversity, no matter in which party you 
war. Red and green are indeed the 
colors of Lindau, but you are neither 
burghers nor German. Yet since you 
seek the defiles of Elsass—” 

“Therefore we are of Lorraine? 
Wrong, ghostly father; our way was to 
Burgundy since the dawn of yesterday. 
We strove to follow the Moselle and pass 
to the valleys of the Sadne or the Doubs 
—were headed off, ambushed, beaten, 
struck back and forth like a tennis-ball 
from the Moselle to the Meurthe, driven 
at last into this pass where, it seems, we 
have outridden the tidings of our down- 
fall. They are my proper and personal 
foeman who dog our track—not the mere 
general and casual pursuit of a con- 
queror, lightly to be shaken off, but my 
own private and particular disaster— 
not far behind! So we ride on, though 
every league leads further into hostile 
lands—mainly, I think, we ride on be- 
cause it is a man’s part still to strive 
to the last inch of ground, and the last 
gleam of life. Yet we may win through 
to neutral land, or to some knightly foe 
who will not see me butchered.” 

“Charles the Bold, then, is beaten?” 

“Charles the Bold,” replied the 
soldier in a stern and altered voice, “is 
overthrown—betrayed—and slain! The 
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monks of Nancy chant masses for his 
soul. The banners of Burgundy will 
float no more on any field. His armies 
are scattered. The strongest fragment 
which held together in the rout was my 
own. We were eighty yester-morn—two 
score at nightfall; what is left, you 
see.” 

The little priest crossed himself and 
repeated the words of the Magnificat: 

“He hath pulled down the mighty 
frem their seats, and exalted them of 


low degree. 


“WE must now be forth from here. 
We can even eat as we go,” said 
the Burgundian when the _ Father’s 
bounty was shared. “Death rides behind 
us. Thanks to your timely aid, sir priest, 
we may give him worthy welcome when 
he overtakes us. It was well and gen- 
erously done, good father. Yet I think 
we send you but bare upon your way.” 
“Now, God forbid,” said the little 
priest, “that I should lie warm this 
night, to eat of the sweet and drink of 
the strong, while the brave and un- 
fortunate go wanting. Yet we shall lack 
nothing. We but paused to strengthen 
ourselves before we turned aside from 
the traveled way to a remote hamlet in a 
fastness of the barren hills.” 

“Ts it even so?” said the Burgundian 
with a brightening eye. He detached 
from his neck a gold chain of finely 
wrought links. “Look you, sir!* This 
lady is Judith. daughter of that Nathan 
who is captain of the castle of Corny. 
Could this bauble lure you to bear her 
in your strange conveyance to that same 
fastness, of which you speak, whilst the 
pursuers follow at my heels? Nay, look 
not so wroth! By Saint Michel, I hold 
you were soldier ere you were priest! 
Call the chain, if you like it better, to 
buy masses for Burgundy and _ his 
slaughtered hosts; yet take it, and spare 
this maid two things which I think she 
wishes not—to see me slain before her 
eyes, and to wed my executioner, per- 
force, ere my blood be dry upon his 
hands.” 

“Put by your chain, messire. I bore 
little love for Duke Charles of Bur- 
gundy and owed him no fealty. For 
yourself, Burgundian, you take but an 
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ill way to gain love or service from me. 
I believe you have allowed yourself the 
liberty both to speak with some dis- 
courtesy to me as a man, and with scant 
respect for my holy office. Yet, if not 
for gold or love, then for honor—which 
may burn as truly beneath a priest’s poor 
habit as under a knight’s harness—I will 
do for the demoiselle of Corny all I 
may, and that willingly.” 

“The demoiselle of Corny will speak 
for herself!” The girl broke silence for 
the first time. “I am not one to be 
passed from hand to hand. I will bide 
with you to the end, my lord. ‘Think 
you! For every league of our flight a 
brave man has died for me—” 

There was a stir of pride in the for- 
lorn and battered guard. 

“and shall I now seek shamefu! 
safety alone? Better you had left me at 
Corny! If indeed you must die, your 
last thought of Judith shall be of a 
woman worthy to be loved. Waste no 
more words, my lord! Nay, take this 
for said: Judith of Corny will not wed 
your murderer, nor any man save you.” 


7ATHER BERNARDIN spoke in 

shaking haste. “Come, then, both 

of you and at once—come with me! Let 

your companions fare on without you to 
what chance they may.” 

“T stay with my comrades, even as 
they held with me,” said the Burgun- 
dian steadily. 

“Nay, Messire Roger, ’twas your own 
plan but now,” spoke up a_ grizzled 
archer. “Use it, but use it to save your- 
self as well as the Lady of Corny, 
since she will not be saved alone. You 
take your own hazard, and ’tis little bet- 
ter than ours.” 

“Let me lead your horses; the de- 
moiselle shall ride in the sledge; and 
you and Michel will lead on before, the 
one stepping in the footprints of the 
other, and so leave no added track—at 
least till we are far in the byways,” 
urged Father Bernardin. “Stand on no 
scruple of pride. It is a chance; so 
you be in haste.” 

“It is a chance!” echoed the Burgun- 
dian. “And I well believe you are a 
worthy and honorable man, as well as 
priest. Yet first I would warn you. ‘To 


” 


save the lady of Corny were one thing ; 
but frock and cowl will be poor buckler 
for him who shelters me. For I am the 
bitterest foe of the deadly wolf-hound 
on my track,—and he, my knightly 
priest, is one not lightly to be braved,— 
the Sire d’Epinal !” 

At that name the stout-hearted father 

looked grave; his face was a thought 
less ruddy as he made answer. 
“Vet shall I stand to my word, soldier 
bating only one thing, which concerns 
others than myself. My thought was to 
seek a refuge for you in Salins. But | 
would not bring the vengeance of yonder 
fearsome knight upon my poor hamlet. 
Wherefore my counsel is to turn aside 
from Salins, and that I guide you by a 
rough and hard path, known to few, 
whereby, under thegblessing of heaven, 
you may come to safety. ‘The maid may 
have ease in the sledge to bring back 
her strength withal, until. we come to 
a narrow and trembling footbridge 
above &@ mighty gorge, on the steep 
slope toward Elsass. There we must 
leave the sledge; but once beyond the 
bridge, you may destroy it behind you 
and defy pursuit.” 

“It is a good plan, and manfully 
risked.” said the Burgundian. “And by 
St. Andrew! I will accept the generous 
offer as freely as it is given. Yet one 
thing will I do which may save your 
neck at a pinch, if haply our hopes be 
wrecked. If d’Epinal and his crew 
overtake us, there will be boastings and 
swelling words, as is the foolish custom, 
ere blows begin. I think it well I should 
be able to swear truly that I forced you 
to my help, which may in some measure 
shield you. For,” he added dryly, “I 
think the Sire d’Epinal has a very great 
respect for my word, insomuch as | 
straitly promised him—at the 
Dier, under truce—to rend t 
from his power, in spite of bol 
ere he should wed her—an 
means to do so in the very hour of his 
victory and my ruin.” 

“And of a kingdom’s overthrow !” said 
the lady Judith. She laid her hand on 
the Burgundian’s arm and turned her 
glowing face to the priest. ‘In the hour 
of utter and overwhelming defeat, this 
soldier held his slender force together, 
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fled into the very teeth of a flushed and 


triumphant army, cut his way through, 
haled me forth from my father’s castle 
and fought his way out to St. Dié. —Yes, 
Roger, I think your word will very well 
pass current with the lord of Epinal!” 

“Therefore, good father,” said the 
Burgundian gravely, “since my sword 
was broken at Corny, I charge you 
strictly that you do my bidding in all 
things, else will I sweep off your head 
with this good battle-ax which I bor- 
rowed yesterday from a very valiant 
Swiss, seeing he had no further use for 
it. You will bear witness to this, clerk! 
I understand, Father, that you give me 
aid and comfort only upon compulsicn 
and under protest? As a servant of 
Holy Church, you would not have me 
die with a lie on my lips?” 

“Since you will have it so,” said 
Father Bernardin, smiling, ‘I protest, 
and yield only to superior force. But 
may I not know who compels me?” 

“It is possible,” answered the Bur- 
gundian, carelessly. “I am _ Roger 
Duruy, called L’Anglais, sometimes of 
Dizaine in Charolais, now lord of this 
stout battle-ax and naught beside—” 

“Lord yet of the company of the 
Dizaine!”’ broke in a dogged pikeman. 
“We are that yet, messire! Few, but 
not one has fled—we are still the com- 
pany of Dizaine!” 

“And lord of poor Judith!” The 
girl’s spirit and fire struck out like steel 
on flint. ‘Nay, you are great still! In 
ruin and fall, to hold faith and friend 
and love and lady—can Lorraine or 
Louis do more ?—as much ?” 


ROGER DURUY covered the girl’s 
hand with his; he bent his head to 
the company of Dizaine. 

“Duruy? L’Anglais?” Pere Bernar- 
din’s face lighted up. ‘You were the 
only one—or one of the few—who lost 
no knightly fame at-Morat ?” 

“T won no wisdom there,” said Duruy, 
“else I had not followed Charles when 
he would hear no counsel. No, that was 
ill said. I was his page in our 
youth—my father taught him arms. 
Heaven rest his soul! But time presses 


and I stand prating here!” 
“And we, my lord?’ said the old 
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archer. “Were it not better we bide 
here to make play, that you have the 
better law of it?” 

Duruy laughed as he helped the girl 
from saddle to sledge, stepping on the 
Shaft himself to leave no footprint of 
his on the snow. 

“How now. Blaize? And so warn 
the butcher of Epinal which way we 
fled? How many arrows hast, old wolf ? 
Three? Two? No, no—the priest’s rede 
is best. Take you our horses and be 
gone. If no better fall you, render 
yourselves to the burghers of Kolmar or 
Mulhausen and let no word slip you of 
Duruy or Dizaine.” 

His blue eyes ran them by, man by 
man. “Now, archer, be you the captain. 
Take my gold chain—it may help you 
on your way. And hark you, Blaize— 
take you my signet-ring. If you ’scape 
both sword and rope,—which I think 
most unlikely,—it may gain you credence 
if you ever win safe to the ten hills of 
Dizaine. If I come not—then, so far as 
in me lies, I make you lord of land and 
gear, and steward for such of our com- 
rades as limp back from this downfall. 
3ut truly, I do not think that you or | 
shall see the waters of the Saéne again. 

Here is my last counsel: Serve 
Louis of France hereafter, if ye would 
be wise men. Farewell—may God have 
you in his keeping! And now the armies 
of Burgundy are disbanded!” 

Slowly the five soldiers drew -ahead, 
faces set and stern, eyes in a level gaze 
before them: they bared their heads as 
they passed the silent sledge. ‘The girl 
saw through a sudden mist; Roger 
Duruy swept off his steel cap. 

For a bowshot or so the sledge fol- 
lowed. ‘Then Father Bernardin turned 
up a steep and winding valley and 
plunged into the silent depths of the 


Vosges. 


REAKING through the icy crust of 
snow, hurried relentlessly by a 
changed and remorseless Curé of Salins, 
Annibal’s indignation gave way to as- 
tonishment, then to fear—this must be 
the wolf-pack, no less: so he left re- 
monstrance and buckled to eager haste. 
“T knew that Charles the Terrible be- 
sieged Nancy,” remarked Father Ber- 
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nardin, at the first forced rest. ‘‘Was 
the battle joined there? I doubt ’twas a 
stubborn field.” 

“Would I might say so! It was a rout 
from the first—utter ruin and over- 
throw,” said L’Anglais gloomily. ‘The 
tale is soon told. The accursed Italian 
deserted to Lorraine with all his force 
on the first day of the new year. Lor- 
raine would none of the traitor—I count 
that for his fame.” He told the story 
slowly and Sadly as they toiled on. “Not 
five thousand were left to follow the 
fortunes of Charles: a half were dis- 
abled from frozen hands or feet; on 
Noel night alone five hundred had per- 
ished from cold—we were in fair way 
to be surrounded and _ overwhelmed. 
The Duke himself had no great hope; 
the crest fell as he put his helmet on. 
‘’Tis a sign from God,’ he said, and 
went his way unmoved.” 

“An unequal strife,’ murmured the 
Curé. 

“Aye.. Yet I had sworn they might 
have held out and cut through despite 
Swiss pike and Lorraine lance... . . 
But it was not to be: I think we were 
beaten in our own minds before the first 
arrow-flight. The horns of Uri lowed 
in my ears like a tolling dirge. 

“They fell upon our flank; footmen 
wavered; horses stumbled on the icy 
plain; one instant we were in brave ar- 
ray, the next—confusion, panic, shame 
and flight. ‘The Duke was swept away 
by the tide of flight; within a spear-cast 
of me his charger stumbled on an icy 
rivulet; with my own eyes I saw him 
thrust through. There ended his 
splendid and fatal dream—God pardon 
his sins! Then my fealty was done; I 
was free to my own affair: we of the 
Dizaine broke through.” 

L’Anglais fell back to steady the 
sledge. Michel took the leading rein. 
Father Bernardin walked before and 
murmured the litany for the dead. 

They were high on the mountain-side ; 
through the dim arcades of fir they had 
glimpses of the bare open above. The 
priest fell in beside the Burgundian. 

“Messire Duruy, yonder lies the way 
to Salins, dipping behind the next ridge ; 
we shall bear away to the right. We 
climb not much higher, and that more 


gradually: once we are clear of the 
forest and come to the saddles on the 
crest, we go northward, about the 
rounded hills, not over them. We are 
by the worst of the evil going.” 


HEY won free of the forest; they 

came to a country of stunted willows 
and barren hills, where the snow had 
melted from polished boulders of old 
moraines, and the giant laurels thrust 
up through the drifts to droop in glossy 
greenery; at last they came to a saddle 
between rounded hills. 

But the mule was spent. They halted 
to give him rest. The Burgundian threw 
his worn frame into the sledge and slept. 
Father Bernardin kept faithful watch. 
The rear curtain was strapped up. ‘The 
girl’s disarray was mended; the masses 
of black hair were smoothed and braided 
and coiled. She held the Burgundian’s 
head on her knee, smiling down upon 
him. 

“Little your knight fears the lord of 
Epinal,” said Father Bernardin. “He 
sleeps as a child in its cradle. I well be- 
lieve that he is a bold captain. Such 
trust and loyalty as that of your Di- 
zaine is given to few.” 

“Cesar was not served better! Ah, 
you should have seen him, Father. He 
tore me from a strong castle under the 
thousand watch-fires of a conqueror. He 
was brought to Corny bound hand and 
foot by certain of his own men who 
masked in the trappings of fallen Lor- 
rainers—and so, entering by guile, they 
held the gate till their comrades came ; 
then they fought their way out and left 
my father and FEpinal 





cozened and 
gulled!” Her lips were 
though she listened; her dark eyes were 
exultant, flashing, as if she saw once 
more that battle in the doorway of 
Corny, heard again the clatter of iron 
feet on the stones. 

“His great charger was slain; he put 
by his armor for lightness, and took an 
archer’s horse ; and even so he beat down 
Epinal in all the vantage of Milanese 
proof, threw and overrode him, left him 
life only for our haste.” She paused ; 


parted as 


her look fell to Duruy’s hand, loosened 
and open in sleep. 
“A strong hand, Father! 


We fled 
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through foes at every hill and plain, at 
castle and bridge and ford; wary as 
bold, he made it good with speed and 
wile and valor, now hewed out a way, 
now doubled and fled, whilst his foes 
clashed together in the dark—a man of 
iron, flaming across winter and night and 
day!” ; 

She shone above him, ardent, glowing. 
yearning: she bent her lips to his hand. 
“The maids sing at twilight how Mar- 
garet of Scotland, queen of France, 
came upon Alain Chartier as he slept 
in his chair, and kissed the mouth that 
had said such fine words. Shall I not 
kiss the hand that has wrought such 
brave deeds, that warred for me against 
a kingdom ?” ‘ 


HE girl slept: The Burgundian 

walked with Pére Bernardin. They 
were past the crest of the Vosges; back 
to the edges of the far timber-line there 
had been no sign of vengeful chase. The 
smooth, round knobs of the utmost sum- 
mits hung above; they crept from gap 
to high gap, by bench and shelf and 
scar, along the Alsatian face, steeper but 
less rocky than the Lorraine slope. 

In the west the low sun broke clear 
and cheerful; they pressed along an 
interlinked and woven way of golden 
gap and shadowed slope. Eastward the 
clouds were banked and black and level ; 
sun-shafts sloped afar below the black- 
ness of their sullen retreating; the 
broad valley of Rhine lighted up with 
splendid gold; beyond, the crests of the 
Black Forest were banked in cloud; 
and far to southward the glittering mass 
of the Bernese Alps filled up the sky. 

To the right hand of the fugitives, 
each and ridge fell sharp and clear to a 
black gash in the snow, paralleling their 
way—a sheer chasm athwart the slope, 
stretching afar on either hand to be 
lost in a tangle of hills. 

Beyond the further wall of this great 
cleft the ground rose before it resumed 
its downward plunge: little hills with 
here and again a black plume against 
the skyline, outpost of the climbing for- 
est. 

The priest pointed. ‘That way lies 
Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines, messire, op- 
posite to us where we stand. But the 
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way is barred by the gorge you see, the 
Golfe Noir—wide, deep and impassable. 
We must go far to northward to reach 
the only place narrow enough to be 
bridged by the rude skill of moun 
taineers. But our path trends down 
ward; we go faster. Once the foot 
bridge falls behind us, you have naught 
to fear from this side. I trust you may 
lie safe in shelter this night, for I be- 
lieve your foe is shaken off or out 
wearied.”’ 

“He is in his own friendly country ; 
he can find fresh horses or fresh men 
If we be safe,” said Duruy, “’tis like 
my poor countrymen of the Dizaine will 
sleep sounder than we.” 

“They call you L’Anglais, messire ; 
yet surely you are not an islander?” 

“Not 1,” said L’Anglais. “My grand 
father was indeed an English exile, who 
married a demoiselle of Cluny; but my 
mother was Burgundian born; the 
Duruys are Burgundian since Clovis. My 
playmates gave the nickname because | 
kept the blue eyes and fair hair of my 
crandsire.” 

“We must soon leave the sledge.” said 
Father Bernardin, “at the next spur—the 
way is too rough and steep. ’Tis a long 
league to the footbridge. We will free 
Annibal of his harness and let him find 
his own way to his warm stall in Salins 
—he knows it well. We dare not send 
Michel back, lest he meet “your enemy.” 

The shelf ended at a jutting shoulder 
Below, the hill plunged steep and smooth 
for a thousand feet of slope to a few 
paces of level and a gentle rise to a lip 
on the brink of the Golfe Noir. Be 
yond that stupendous chasm the further 
rim was low, barely seen above the 
nearer lip of the chasm. 


ANNIBAL was unharnessed and 
“” freed; the little party set out 
There was no tarrying: Judith took her 
red cloak, Duruy his ax, the priest his 
stave. 

That journey was never to be made; 
they took but the few steps needed to 
round the shoulder of mountain. Be 
fore them four armed riders burst 
stumbling from a notch between the 
hills, reined in, shouted and floundered 
toa halt. Their horses were exhausted ; 


























The troop halted. Nearer rode three knights in body armor, the gigantic lord of Epinal, the captain of Corny 
head—Carondelet. 


Epinal reined his black warhorse toa stand. 
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and a strong, burly man who wore for helmet but a steel headpiece, showing a red face and a round, bullet 
“So, Messire L’Anglais! You are fleet, but we meet again.” 
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they made no attempt to come closer, 
as indeed there was no need, for their 
part was done : the fugitives were headed 
off. An answering shout came from the 
Burgundian’s rear. They looked back. 
On the track of the sledge a troop of 
horsemen plowed through the snow; 
most of them were in the dark blue of 
Epinal. 

Duruy retraced his steps to the sledge. 
Judith whisperee to him. He bowed as- 
sent; she drew his face down and kissed 
his lips: “Together, Roger!” 

L’Anglais smote off the sledge-shafts 
and waited beyond, leaning upon his ax, 
Judith beside him. Priest and acolyte 
followed and stood apart. 

There were perhaps thirty riders, 
men-at-arms or mounted archers; seven, 
as Duruy noted, were in the buff and blue 
of Carondelet. Three were bound, hands 
behind back, their feet fastened by ropes 
passing beneath their horses’ bellies. 
These were of the ill-fated company of 
Dizaine. 

The troop halted. Then, as by com- 
mand, the archers pressed forward to 
the front, their horses panting and 
trembling. Nearer still rode three 
knights in body armor, the gigantic 
lord of Epinal, the captain of Corny and 
a strong, burly man who wore for helmet 
but a steel headpiece, showing a red face 
and a round, bullet head—Carondelet. 

Epinal reined his black warhorse to a 
stand. “So, Messire L’Anglais! You 
are fleet, but we meet again.” 

“Almost,” replied L’ Anglais smoothly, 
still leaning on the handle of his ax. 
“Yet [ perceive that you come not on. 
If it please your lordship to ride but 
a few paces further—” 

“Oho! sets the wind so?’ The Sire 
d’Epinal roared harsh laughter. “Beaten, 
chased, run to earth—and you would 
bait me to single combat? Oh no, good 
runaway—I shall be at no such pains; 
my arrows shall serve my turn; the 
wolves shall glut on you to-night.” 

“Tis like your sagacity,” said the 
Burgundian. 

“Putting by my sagacity,” said Epinal 
evenly, “I must have a care of my 
goodly body. Bethink you, Messire 


Duruy, I take a wife to-night—I must 
cherish her; I must keep me well from 


jeopardy. —Do you wince at the word, 
my lady of Epinal ?” 

“Father!” cried Judith. 

“Nay, Judith, he has sworn to wed 
you with priest and ring,” said Nathan 
of Corny. He was a man fallen into 
vears; his voice quavered. 

D’Epinal marked with grim satisfa 
tion how his shaft sped. “And when 
better than now, fair Judith? I will 
strip a ring from your gallant’s dead 
fingers; yonder plump shaveling shall 
wed us ere we turn back—and after, he 
shall ride with us to Salins, where I 
will so deal with him that he shall not 
again meddle with any man’s affairs.” 

Roger Duruy knew the hearts of men. 
He knew the superstitious awe felt for 
the priests by the soldiery; he knew 
Carondelet, quarrelsome as brave; he 
knew D’Epinal’s brutal and ferocious 
nature: and knowing all these things, 
he set himself to play upon them, to 
leave no chance untried ; on the brink of 
a last and irretrievable ruin, glimpsing 
oblivion, undespairing yet, he plied his 
slender chance with matchless audacity. 

“Boast and vaunt and crow—'tis but a 
childish, scolding custom,” said Duruy. 
“Yet since it is so, let it serve my needs. 
Carondelet, we have long been fair and 
open enemies. You have never failed 
vour word, nor known me to break mine. 
Look now! This priest but did as | 
forced him; what could robe and staff 
do against the ax that my lord of Fpinal 
will not meet under shield? I com 
mend him to your care, with his clerk; 
see that they take no harm.” 

“They shall taste steel!” said 
D’Epinal. 

“They shall not!” answered Caron- 
delet. ‘You shall hardly be quits with 
L’ Anglais, serve him how you may: the 
lady you are to wive. But I take the 
priest under my protection—there shall 
no hurt come to a hair of him. Die in 
peace, L’Anglais; your good knaves 
too—” 

“They. shall die on the rack!’ roared 
D’Epinal. 

“shall go scathless, so they will 
serve under me. I have need of such 
men. —My lord of Epinal, keep your 
high words for your underlings; I am 
none!” At the iron of his voice Caron 
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delet’s followers pressed beside him, 
bringing the prisoners. 

“Have we your leave, messire?” It 
was the stout pikeman who spoke for 
Dizaine. “Old Blaise is sped, and An- 
toine. They came upon us—” 

D’Epinal struck him on the mouth. 
The iron-gloved fist would have 
stretched him senseless had it fallen 
fair; but wild Carondelet spurred his 
heavv horse and crashed between. 

“Venture not so close to the prisoner, 
Messire d’Epinal—bid your archers to 
shoot upon him!” White to the lips, 
L’Anglais hurled the taunt, as the 
knights. borne on by the shock of their 
horses, wheeled and glared at each other, 
blazing. 

“By the mass, a foul blow!” said 
Carondelet. ‘Madman, will you have a 
brawling here? The prisoners are mine ; 
they yielded to me, not to you. For 
this they shall go free, and they like my 
service or no.” 

D’Epinal backed away, his hand 
twitching for his sword. “Will you 
brave me so?” 

“You, or any man! 4 moi, mes amis! 

André, loose the prisoners’ feet! If 
hand is laid on sword or bow, cut free 
their hands; let them fight for their 
lives; there will be arms enow! Duruy, 
if it comes to blows, the first stroke of 
your ax shall be your ransom!” 
' The buff and blue drew sullenly apart, 
alert and watchful. The lord of 
Epinal fought down his foaming fury. 
He held up his hand. 

“Stay, Carondelet. Have your will, 
ere you call priest and clerk and lady 
to your aid—perhaps the valiant captain 
of Corny. What, man, will you have 
this shifty Duruy gull us again? After 
having beaten us in war, shall he beat 
us at policy—cornered, lost and alone, 
set us to cut each other’s throats for his 
gaining? ‘That were a ballad for you! 
Take prisoner and priest; I give them 
freely—the more, I own, that my own 
fellows have small stomach for a fray. 
being tenfold wearier than yours, who 
have ridden only from St. Dié. As to 
the priest, I had but spoke in rage. 
Would I slay the servant of God, to 
bring the thunders of Rome upon my 
head? But these two, this L’Anglais 
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and his light-o’-love—I hold them in my 
hand. Look not so sullen, man! I have 
owned me wrong—and that I would say 
to few besides Carondelet. Hold no 


grudge for hasty word. —dArchers. 
stand forth! Kill me _ this Roger 
L’Anglais! —As for you, black-and- 


white wanton—” 

“Nay, my good lord of Epinal—my 
colors are red and green!’ She broke 
a sprig of laurel and held it to her red 
cloak; her hood was thrown back, her 
eye kindling: she shone between death 
and shame, bright, radiant, unafraid. 

With a black oath, D’Epinal crashed 
his clenched gauntlet against the saddle. 
“By the sorrows of God, I am yet of 
two minds—to wed you or to throw you 
to my varlets!” 

She laid her hand lightly upon the 
Burgundian’s shoulder. “And if you 
had me—as you have me not—that 
choice were easy, Messire d’Epinal. 
Throw me to your varlets!” 

“Judith! My daughter!” Remorse, 
love, pity and fear shrilled in the cry. 

Her voice rang on, clear and steady: 
“Master of FEpinal, we take not even 
death at your hand. We die as we have 
lived—scorning you, defying you—and 
together! You hold us in your hand? 
We are in the hands of God! Come, 
Roger!” 

She sprang into the sledge; in the 
same heart-beat the Burgundian leaped 
in as he launched it down that fearful 
incline to the Golfe Noir. 

The priest fell to his knees. Hand 
froze to arrow and bow; oath shuddered 
and died on parted lips: silence fell 
upon that shadowed hill, save when the 
captain of Corny shrieked as his child 
fared forth to death. 

The sledge lurched, gathered head- 
way on the frozen glare, plunged and 
fled and fell away. Ever swifter it sped, 
and swifter ; misted with powdered snow, 
it shot from shadow to sunshine in a 
dazzle of gold-dust. and diamonds, 
gleamed breathless across the shining 
level, skimmed like a swallow to the 
rising brink. 





HE sledge did not fall! It rose, 
lifted by the wind of its own mak- 
ing; against incredible speed from that 
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crusted steep, the thin, resisting air 
bellied and tugged and strained at the 
strong skins of the hooded cover, 
wrenched at the framework, lifted on 
side and top and floor: it rose; it 
trembled over the abyss; it swooped in 
a long, gliding curve across that tremen- 
dous chasm, dipped beyond the verge, 
settled with a jet of spurting snow, 
rushed on, checked against the further 
hill! 

“°*Tis the hand of God!” cried Car- 
ondelet. 

“A miracle!” The word ran from 
man to man; they struck the captives 
free; they knelt in the snow. One man 
alone kept horse, silent, gloomy, black 
and gigantic. 

Beyond the gulf the lovers knelt be- 
side the sledge, black against snow 
and sky. Long they prayed; then they 
rose and passed together on from war 
to peace, in a glory of dying sun. 


(ENDORSEMENT ) 


My dear Roger: The foregoing ac- 
count of our legendary ancestor, Roger 
Duruy Langley, or L’Anglais, and 
Judith his wife, was copied at Hull by 
Samuel Langley my father, and given 
to me with other family papers on the 


eve of my departure for the new 
world. 

The Langley blood has ever held 
firmly to this tradition: indeed, there is 
record in France of twilight tales which 
support it. 

But is it not possible that these help- 
less fugitives, in their pride and their 
despair, when they threw themselves on 
the mercy of God, found it indeed, yet 
found it through the operation of some 
natural law as yet unknown to us? 

The matter is beyond my searching; 
I find myself a failing man, broken by 
exposure and wounds at the taking of 
Quebec. But you, my son, are a young 
man, and gifted beyond your brothers 
with a diligent and thoughtful mind: 
I commend the question to your careful 
inguiry. 

Yr. aff. father 
Pierpont Langicy 
. Roxbury, Massachusetts Bay Colony, 


Sept. 2, 1763. 
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\|T always made Old Lyn Cope 
] | land angry to argue with his 
| daughter Selma. 

i————__ The thing that made him 
angriest was the fact that Selma never 
lost her own temper. When he argued 
with most people, he and his opponent 
would get to talking in a tone of voice 
that would suffice if they were carrying 
on the discussion from the centers of ad- 
joining counties. That was the kind of 
debate that he could understand and 
triumph at, because nature ‘had endowed 
him with the finest pair of lungs outside 
of the United States Senate and he kept 
them one hundred per cent efficient by 
constant practice. 

But Selma, no matter what force he 
put into the statement of his side of the 
case, always kept her voice at the same 
level. Gad, the very tone of it was like 
sticking pins in an enraged bull. 

“You shall not marry any shrimp by 
the name of Pennyfeather,” he shouted. 
“T say vou shall not and that ends it.” 

“Don’t yell, Father,’ she requested 
sweetly. “He might hear you.” 

“I’m not yelling,” he replied, loosen- 
ing his collar a little in order to allow 
freer articulation. ‘“Why should he hear? 


‘Is he in the house?” 


“No, but then he lives in the same 
town and you know you never need to 
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“I don’t want 
you to be 
poor, but I 
want Percy 
to be rich.” 








use a telephone for any distance under 
a mile.” 

Her father ran his lean, strong fingers 
through his shaggy gray hair. 

“Let him hear, then. It may do him 
good and save him a lot of trouble if he 
finds out now that I’ve said ‘No.’” 

“IT don’t mind in the least having 
Percy find out—” 

“Percy!” exclaimed the old man, leap- 
ing from his chair as if a hatpin had 
been inserted from beneath. ‘“You'dare 
to tell me that this atom’s name is 
Percy and that—words absolutely fail 
me! Percy Pennyfeather! You read that 
in some comic paper. There couldn't 
be such a person.” 

Selma went on gently and evenly, not 
noticing his outbreak except by going 
back and repeating the first part of her 
statement. “I don’t mind in the least 
having Percy find out that you are 
against him, but I wouldn’t for worlds 
have him learn that I am in favor of 
him. He doesn’t know yet that I am 
going to marry him. He'd like to ask 
me but he is too proud.” 

“Nonsense,” snorted Lyn Copeland. 
“Nobody by the name of Percy Penny- 
feather could he proud.” 

“Nevertheless, he is; he will never 
ask me so long as you have so much 
money and he has none.” 
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“Good,” her father applauded. “If 
he is never going to ask you, why worry 
about it? Here’s fifty dollars; get your- 
self a box of candy or something.” 

The old man handed her a bill and 
picked up his newspaper. Selma took 
the money methodically and tucked it 
inside her waist, but she did not aban- 
don her position on the arm of the rock- 
ing chair which stood in front of her 
father’s own particular leather nest that 
had served him as a padded retreat for 
twenty-five years. In it he always got 
his first nap every evening after his in 
dignation at the way the world was man 
aged had subsided. 

“You don’t know yet why I told you 
about Mr. Pennyfeather, do you. 
Father?” Selma inquired. 

Lyn Copeland laid down his paper 
across his knees and stared at his 
daughter. He knew there was a trap 
somewhere but he failed to see it. 

“T suppose you asked in order to get 
my consent,” he decided eventually. 

“No, I didn’t,” his daughter informed 
him candidly. “I told you that Percy 
would never ask me to marry him so 
long as you are rich and he is poor, be- 
cause I wanted you to fix it up.” 

“Oh, I see. You want me to get rid 
of all my money so that a saphead by th 
name of Pennyfeather wont have _ his 
two-for-a-cent pride damaged. Well, I 
wont do it.” He shook his paper out 
once more as if he were going to-go back 
to his reading. He did not really do 
it, though, because he knew there was 
more coming, 

“No, I don’t want you to be poor, but 
I want Percy to be rich.” 

“Well, I’ve no objection then. Let 
him save up as much money as I’ve got 
and I wont object in the least to his 
marrying you. It probably wont take 
him more than fifty years or so, and by 
that time I'll be old enough so that I'll 
be willing to let you have your own way 
occasionally, even if it is something fool- 
ish.” He chuckled grimly over his satire. 

“T’m afraid,” Selma sighed pensively, 
“that Percy will never make a fortune 
by his own efforts. His brain isn’t ag- 
gressive exactly. He really needs a 
manager to direct his activities.” 

“Yes.” This in an ominous calm. 
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“That’s where you come in,” the girl 
went on, carefully not noticing the news- 
paper which was trembling in_ her 
father’s hands. “I want you to take 
charge of Percy and make something out 
of him.” 

The evening paper which Mr. Cope- 
land had not yet read was torn in two 
and the halves hurled to the corners of 
the room as he erupted from his chair. 

“So that’s it. I’m to take a nincom- 
poop labeled Percy Pennyfeather and 
make a rich man out of him. Bah! 
You’ve been silly before but you never 
proposed anything quite so ridiculous as 
that. How can you be my daughter and 
have your head full of sentimental ex- 
celsior instead of brains?” He tramped 
up and down the rug. “No one seems to 
have any regard for my comfort and 
health. Here you destroy my evening 
paper and ruin the only chance I’ve got 
for a little rest during the entire day, 
and for what?” His voice always climbed 
as he began_asking himself hypothetical 
questions. “And for what? For a ninny 
named Feathercent! I’m going to move 
downtown to the club, where women 
aren’t admitted except once a month, and 
on that day I’m going to hide at the 
bottom of the swimming tank.” 

Selma listened interestedly to her 
father’s discourse. In the heat of anger 
he nearly always developed a picturesque 
command of language which was as good 
as a laboratory course in forceful Eng- 
lish. She allowed him to talk at con- 
siderable length. ‘There was no other 
way to win an argument with him save 
to let him wear himself out, and then 
close in on him quickly when he was in 
a weakened condition. Selma had 
learned all that by constant experiment. 
Since her mother had given up the strug- 
gle to win an argument with her hus- 
band and had gone to her reward, the 
girl had taken up the battle on a more 
equal footing, because she had some of 
the old man’s pertinacity to reinforce 
the sweetness inherited from her mother. 

It was quite a matter of course that 
Selma would eventually get her own 
way. Her father’s struggle was merely 
a masculine protest at the new order of 
things. 

“All right, all right,” he said at last. 


“Pll give him a job. I’m getting so 
old now that it doesn’t matter if my 
business does go to the dogs on account 
of mismanagement. Probably — the 
money I’ve made will last until I die 
anyway, so don’t mind me. I’ve got 
enough life insurance to keep you and 
voung Featherstitch in foolish powders 
for a couple of years after that. I 
think I’ll order a tombstone to-morrow.” 

This was Lyn Copeland’s idea of a 
dignified retreat. After he had been 
worsted in a discussion he always in 
dulged in a series of morbid observations 
about the short tenure of human life in 
general and, in particular, the slender 
span of years which separated himself 
from the grave. 

Selma, quite naturally, paid no atten 
tion to him. She had heard remarks of 
the same kind from the same source be- 
fore. Besides, she was busy with plans 
for offensive tactics to follow up her 
victory. 

“What sort of position will you 
him ?” 

“T don’t know. ‘There isn’t a vacancy 
anywhere. I'll have to fire a good man 
to make room for him, I suppose. What 
can he do?” 

“Let’s see,” Selma reflected. 
drive an automobile and he 
crackerjack game of tennis.” 

“Plays tennis ?”’ shouted her father but 
only: mildly. His previous fury had 
worn him out. “That will be a handy 
accomplishment around a copper smelter 
and a stamp mill.” 

“Qh, you mustn’t put him at the 
smelter or the mill. He'd get all dirty. 
Percy must have a job in the office.” 


give 
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‘“‘He can 
plays a 


WHETHER there was guile in Sel 
ma’s innocent picturing of Percy 
Pennyfeather as a six-cylinder sissy is 
open to debate. At any rate she had 
painted in her father’s mind a portrait 
of such an impossible person that when 
the young man turned up at Copeland’s 
office in the flesh on the following Mon 
day, the hard-fisted captain of industry 
suffered a slight and agreeable surprise. 
It was true that he had a silk mus 
tache, the kind that seems to go with 
the latest thing in advertised men’s col 
lars, and he wore his clothes too tight 
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for comfort, but asille from that he had 
a sort of intelligent look that Mr. Cope- 
land had hardly dared expect. 

It seemed almost a shame to play the 
trick on Percy Pennyfeather that the 
old man had planned. Still, he must 
break Selma of the habit of unloading 
onto him her penniless admirers. 

“You are Mr. Pennyfeather?” Mr. 
Copeland inquired, referring to the en- 
graved card of the engaging young man 
who had followed the pasteboard into 
the private office. 

“Ves sir.” This without servility but 
with as pleasant a smile as you’d 
meet in many a day. 

“You want a job with the 
Ossua Copper Company?” 

“T want one with somebody. 
It seems to be rather diffi- 
cult to obtain employment 
this year.” 

“So it is, so it 
is,’ Mr. Copeland 
mused, apparently 
lost in thought. 
“Well, Ill offer 
you a good posi- 
tion, Mr. Penny- 
feather. There is a 
lot of responsi- 
bility attached to 
it, although the 
salary is small. I 
can only pay you 
ten dollars a week, 
but to make up for 
that and in order 
to put an incentive 
into your work I 
will give you 
seventy-five per cent of the profits of 
your department. From to-day forth 
you are manager of the Automobile and 
Tennis Department of The Ossua Cop- 
per Company.” 

The young man looked slightly puz- 
zled at first; and then after a moment, 
during which he looked as if he might 
get angry, his features relaxed into an 
appreciative grin. 

Nothing of that was betrayed, how- 
ever, in his voice when he asked gravely: 
“Am I right in supposing that this is a 
new department of the company?” 
Mr. Copeland inclined his head. 


x 
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“Let him save up as much money as I’ve got, and I 
wont object in the least to his marrying you.” made him. stick 
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“And the duties are what ?” 

“As yet they are very vague in my 
mind,” the old man replied. “I know 
almost nothing about the department. 
I’ve ridden in automobiles but I prefer 
a team and a buggy for the kind of 
roads we have around here, and I never 
watched a game of tennis closely enough 
to discover why the contestants would 
not be better employed earning their 
living. Therefore you will have to find 

your own duties. | 
Ys May say this. 

‘ though, about the 
Automobile and 
Tennis  depart- 
ment. I _ figure 
that it ought to 
show a profit at 
the end of six 
months or be dis- 
continued.” 

The two men 
looked at each 
other with friendly 
hostility. The 
young man knew 
that his prospect- 
ive employer was 
deriding him and 
his ability. Some 
latent sense of joy 
in conflict made 
him want to join 
battle with the un- 
reasonable old 
man. Possibly 
something that 
Selma had hinted 





where obviously he 
was not wanted; possibly it was pride 
in his own belittled talents. 

“I'll accept,” decided Percy, squaring 
his shoulders resolutely. 

“Very well.” Mr. Copeland pressed 
a button on his desk. In a moment a 
stenographer entered. “Show Mr. 
Pennyfeather his office.” 

Percy was deeply buried in thought 
as he followed the stenographer down 
the corridor—so he did not notice that 
she failed miserably to suppress a ten- 
dency to giggle. He was therefore quite 
surprised when she threw open a door 
and ushered him in. 
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The room was decorated in 
pink and pale blue. The walls 
papered in those colors, and at the win- 
dow were dainty curtains of pink lace 
with an overdrape of blue silk. A dainty 
small white-enameled desk, with a doily 
on top and a chair to match in front of 
it, occupied the center of one wall, and 
over the desk, crossed and tied with wide 
pink and blue ribbons, were two tennis 
rackets. Three tennis balls, gilded, 
were arranged symmetrically between the 
handles. 

Taken altogether the entire room was 
a triumph of ingenious cruelty. Percy 
took one look at it and flushed with quick 
anger. Then, almost as suddenly. the 
blood receded from his cheeks and his 
lips tightened into a grim, resolute line. 

“Thank you,” he said quietly. “This 
is very nice.” 

There was nothing further to say, and 
the stenographer left, feeling somehow 
that the joke was a ghastly failure. The 
employees in the outer office were very 
much disappointed too. They had ex- 
pected to hear an explosion, and nothing 
had happened. 

Things were so quiet all the morning 
in the “boudoir,” as Percy's office had 
been derisively nicknamed, that the 
clerks began to wonder uneasily if any- 
thing had happened. At noon, however, 
he came out looking cool and pleasant, 
with no trace of perturbation on his 
brow. He nodded a friendly greeting to 
such of his fellow employees as he passed 
and paused outside the door to borrow 
a match from one of the men. 

After that he spent very little time 
in the “boudoir.” Most of the day he 
was fussing around at the stamp mill, 
sometimes in overalls, poking around in 
the refuse heaps, asking questions of the 
engineer in charge. Several requisitions 
came in to the auditing clerks with the 
heading “Automobile and Tennis De- 
partment.” Money was wanted for 
chemicals, extra help and traveling ex- 
penses. The clerk thought the matter 
was important enough to refer to the 
head ‘of the firm. Mr. Copeland looked 


delicate 
were 


the requisition over gravely and affixed 
an ©. K. to the lower right-hand corner. 

“Give him anything he wants in rea- 
son,” he instructed the clerk, and he in 
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turn passed the word to the purchasing 
department. 

After a couple of weeks the staff of 
The Ossua Copper Company ceased to 
be interested in the vagaries of Percy 
Pennyfeather. His futile industry was 
accepted as a matter of course. Thus 
it caused little comment when for days 
he had a gang of men leveling and roll- 
ing a small tract of land belonging to 
the company. Later he set up a mixing 
machine in the open and manufactured 
something out of stamp sand which he 
spread over the ground in a thick layer. 
Later, when the net was put up and the 
lines marked out, they recognized it as 
a tennis court and laughed. The nerve 
of the man, to construct something to 
amuse himself at the expense of the 
company ! 

Mr. Copeland did not interfere, 
though, as they hourly expected he 
would. It is true he watched operations 
from his window and marked on his 
desk calendar with a big black cross a 
Saturday about six months away, but 
he made no move to check the pernicious 
activities of the new head of the “Cro- 
cheting and Manicuring Department,” 
as it was called in the outer office. 

The last straw came when a dozen 
young men in white flannels took posses- 
sion of the court one day and began to 
play on it in turn. ‘The clerks waited 
anxiously for the old man to bite some- 
body’s head off, but their vigil was in 
vain. The young men in white flannels 
played singles, doubles, changed courts, 
changed partners, practiced serves, cuts, 
lobs and volleys, and finally they went 
away, after shaking hands impressively 
with Percy, who, as host, had stood by 
in a business suit and had not played. 

Thereafter the court was seldom idle 
all day. Young men would arrive, play 
interestedly and critically and depart. It 
was always a different group of players. 

At the end of a couple of weeks the 
auditing department began to receive 
bills which read: “To traveling expenses 
representative of The Windermere Coun- 
try Club, $14.00,” -“To traveling ex- 
penses A. J. Buton and tennis partner 
from Chicago, $36.00,” etc. 

Quite naturally this caused an uproar 
that finally penetrated to Mr. Copeland’s 























office. He said nothing but looked 
anxiously to see how far off was that 
date he had marked with the black pen- 
ciled cross. 


HE next vagary of the Tennis and 

Automobile Department was hiring 
a road-making crew and a steam roller 
by the week. Under Percy’s direction 
they ripped up the old dirt highways 
around the mines and replaced them with 
smooth, hard boulevards made from 
stamp sand. Different sections of road 
had different colors, depending upon 
how much binder Percy used in his com- 
bination, but they all appeared to be 
pretty good and very permanent. Even 
Mr. Copeland admitted that they were 
good roads, although he didn’t see any 
object in having park driveways around 
in the copper-mining country. 

Now began a series of trips taken by 
Percy Pennyfeather on behalf of the 
company. He made no explanation, but 
he was usually gone about half the week 
and always charged up a generous ex- 
pense -account. Sometimes he brought 
back with him a delegation of prosper- 
ous looking farmers or business men who 
examined the new roads carefully and 
with interest. 

“Ts Percy making good?” Selma in- 
quired after he had been working for 
her father four or five months. “Is he 
earning enough to get married on yet?” 

“He is not,’ Mr. Copeland replied 
grimly. ‘He’s spending enough to keep 
two or three families, but so far as I can 
see he is not earning a red cent.” 

“Then it will be all right if I go to 


A dozen young men in white fl 
of the court. 
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Old Point Comfort next week. I didn’t 
want to leave if there was any chance of 
his being ready to propose soon, but I 
really should like to go Thursday when 
Mrs. Greene and her daughters go. They 
want me to travel with them, and Mrs. 
Greene says she will look after me down 
there.” 

Mr. Copeland, quite to Selma’s sur- 
prise, made no objection whatever. It 
occurred to him that if Selma were mix- 
ing up in the gayeties of a resort crowd 
she would forget Percy Pennyfeather in 
one, two, three order. 

“All right, go ahead,” he said. “I'll 
guarantee that Percy doesn’t get too rich 
to be in your social set. By using every 
effort I think I can keep him from piling 
up a fortune any larger than my own.” 

So, on the following Thursday, Selma 
betook herself to. the famous resort in 
Virginia. 

If Percy Pennyfeather witnessed her 
departure with any regret. no one at the 
office knew anything about it ; nor did his 
unbelievable activity in the line of 
spending money cease to trouble the 
auditing department. If anything, he 
grew even more ambitious and stayed 
away from the office more persistently. 
Still, Lyn-Copeland remained true to his 
agreement to give the young man six- 
months’ trial and he had made no forma! 
protest, although it may be surmised that 
he raged inwardly at hiring an emplovee 
whose efforts showed results only on the 
wrong side of the ledger. 









After Selma had been gone a month 
came a letter from her to which was 
artlessly added the postscript: 


Dear Papa: 

Would you mind if I became engaged 
to Lieutenant MacCommon of the navy? 
He is the commander of the cutest little 
submarine you ever saw. 


Mr. Copeland read and reread that 
postscript with mingled feelings. As an 
evidence of the fact that Selma had com- 
pletely forgotten Percy Pennyfeather he 
was inclined to applaud his acumen in 
allowing her to leave home. On the 
other hand, he was not sure that a naval 
lieutenant who spent part of his time 
under water in a submarine was a very 
agreeable prospect as a son-in-law. He 
decided that the father of a marriageable 
daughter had as much trouble as the 
president of a neutral country trying 
to keep out of trouble. Still, it was 
something to have passed through the 
picturesque Pennyfeather episode. May- 
be there would be a way of circumvent- 
ing this new suitor as well. 


ERCY PENNYFEATHER’S six 

months were nearly over. Mr. Cope- 
land sent a request by his stenographer 
that the Automobile and Tennis Depart- 
ment make a report at its earliest con- 
venience. 

Percy came in the next morning. The 
old man noted with approval that the 
tight fitting clothes had been replaced 
by others of a less extreme and more 
serviceable cut. The rest of the make- 
up was not noticeably different. The 
mustache still waved, and on his face 
seemed an irresistible tendency to grin. 
In his hand was a sheaf of letters and 
papers. 

“Well,” said Mr. Copeland, putting 
into his voice the recollection of the 
many dollars that had been paid out on 
expense accounts for the young man who 
stood so engagingly before him. 

“You asked for a report, sir,” returned 
Percy, drawing up a chair and placing 
the papers on the old man’s desk. 

“Yes, I did,” returned Mr. Copeland, 
wishing that the young man were not 
quite so likable. He wondered vaguely 
if the naval lieutenant would be 


any 
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improvement over this lad who was only 
foolishly engaged in harmless amuse- 


ments. He had heard that navy men 
drank and he wondered if it were true. 

“IT have gone just about as far as I 
can, sir,” said the young man in a busi- 
nesslike tone, “without having authority 
from you to spend approximately one 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

“You have, have you?” shouted the 
old man, returning to his old form. “One 
hundred thousand dollars! What are 
you talking about? I have stood for 
your expense account and I have paid 
transportation for your friends to 
come and play on the tennis court out 
here in front of the stamp mill. I have 
gone as far as I will go without getting 
something in return. Have you for- 
gotten that your six months are nearly 
up?” 

“No sir, I hadn’t forgotten. If I had 
another month I could doubtless make 
a better showing, but as it is, I have pre 
pared a rough report. I haven’t had a 
great deal of experience, so possibly this 
is not in the shape that you are ac- 
customed to receiving such documents, 
but I think you can readily understand 
what I mean. This is the summary.” 

He laid before the president’s eyes a 
sheet of typewritten figures and notes. 

The old man read it over. As Percy 
had said, it was quite easy to understand, 
and Mr. Copeland, keen business man 
that he was, grasped it at once, although 
it tested /his credulity. 

“This is nonsense,” he said. ‘“Ac- 
cording to this you intend to build roads 
and make tennis courts in half the coun- 
ties of the State.” 

“Ves sir,” admitted Percy. ‘The con- 
tracts are all here in this clip. You can 
look them over, but the figures are what 
I have indicated in the summary. ‘This 
bunch of papers here will show you how 
I arrived at the estimated cost of doing 
this work, using the waste product of 
the mill. Of course our own concern 
doesn’t furnish enough of the raw mate- 
rial to fill all these contracts immedi- 
ately, so I have taken an option on the 
stamp sand from a dozen of the near-by 
companies. These options are subject to 
your approval. I think there is no 
question but what I can get enough busi- 
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ness to use the output of a good many 
more, but I didn’t want to involve the 
company in too much business its first 
season in this line of work.” 

The old man gazed at the earnest 
face of his young employee and then 
looked back at the column of figures 
neatly totaled and balanced. ‘“Accord- 
ing to this estimate you figure a net 
profit of a hundred thousand dollars on 
the contracts you have already closed.” 

“Yes sir. I have made it very con- 
servative. The chances are that you, 
with your wider experience, will see 
where I can clip considerable of the ex- 
penses that I have mentioned here. The 
contracts which I have received bids on 
but have not closed yet are open to a 
considerable cut if we should place them 
with A. K. Collan & Company instead 
of with Fritz Shults, as lL have indicated 
in the budget. Shults & Company have a 
better reputation for finishing their work 
on time and living up to specifications. 
and as we intend to be in this business 
for a good many years I believe that the 
results will warrant us in having the bet- 
ter company do the work.” 


JHEN Percy Pennyfeather left the 

office of the president, no one had 
thought to mention the word “dis- 
charged” in his presence. As a matter 
of fact, the old man had been so inter- 
ested in the report and the glowing pos- 
sibility of expansion that his original 
purpose in calling Percy into the office 
had entirely slipped his mind. After 
the young man had gone it occurred to 
him and he smiled indulgently at him- 
self for having made the mistake of 
judging a man too hastily. Selma had 
been right. The young fellow had stuff 
‘in him. 

The thought of Selma brought him up 
with a jerk. Why hadn’t the Lord given 
women sense enough to stick to a good 
thing when they found it? Here Selma 
had discovered a streak of nearly pure 
ore and then after digging it up she had 
gone off to Virginia and neglected it in 
favor of some poor fish with a uniform 
on. What fools women were always to 
fall for brass buttons! She had just got 
him trained to like Percy and now she 
discarded him. Copeland waxed very 
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indignant all by himself and wished 
that his daughter were there for him to 
tell her what he thought of her. 

Finally he could bear it no longer 
alone and he sent for Percy. When the 
young man came in he asked, “Have you 
ever thought of marrying my daughter 
Selma ?” 

A startled blush spread over Percy's 
face. ‘“I—I—why yes, sir,” he stam- 
mered. “That is, I have often wished 
that I might ask her.” 

“But you haven’t ?” questioned the old 
man. 

“No sir. I have never been in a po- 
sition where I could.” 

“All I have got to say is that the 
young men of this generation are too 
slow. Six months ago she would have 
had you, but now she has taken up with 
the commander of a submarine by the 
name of MacCommon, a _ nincompoop 
who stays under water half of the time 
but never drinks any of it when he is 
on shore. Why did you let her do it?” 
He glared balefully at Percy as if he 
were to blame. 

“You say she is going to marry this 
man?” demanded Percy, his interest in- 
flamed at once. 

“She doesn’t say so in that many 
words,” the old man returned, produc- 
ing the letter. ‘Read that postscript for 
yourself.” 

Percy did as he was told and his face 
took on a worried look. 

The old man said by way of editorial 
comment: “I think she must mean it or 
else she wouldn’t have put it in a post- 
script that way. Usually a woman saves 
the important thing to put in afterwards, 
sort of casually, as if she had just hap- 
pened to think of it.” 

“Are you in favor of this man Mac- 
Common ?” 

“In favor of him!” the old man 
thundered. “I never saw him but I don’t 
like the sound of his name. I like your 
name better, Pennyfeather. There is a 
good name.” He had almost forgotten 
how he had snorted with indignation 
when he had heard of Pennyfeather the 
first time. 

“Would you be willing to give your 
consent if I could win your daughter?” 
Percy asked hopefully. 











“Yes,” replied the old man. “The best 
I can hope for is to have her tied to some 
nice, sensible fellow like yourself, with a 
head for business, who is willing to stay 
on top of the water and not go dewn 
and out of sight where his wife wont 
know what he is up to.” 

“But how can we break up this 
affair ?”’ inquired Percy more to state the 
question to the house than anything else. 
i “You might go down there,” sug- 

gested Mr. Copeland. 
“No,” Percy refused decisively. 
“Meeting him on his own ground, | 
























wouldn’t stand a chance against a man 
in uniform. Besides, I have got to begin 
work on the Oceana County road Mon- 
day. I wouldn’t have time to leave here 
for six weeks anyway, and then it might 
be too late.” 

Mr. Copeland gazed with wonder and 
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amazement at this new protégé of his, 
who, in six months, had developed a 
preference for business over love affairs. 

“T guess you are right,” he said. “The 
uniform does make a woman blind. I’ve 













Selma came 

\ home and 
the two men 
met her at 
the train. 


got it. I know what will bring her 
quicker than anything else. We'll tell 
her that you are engaged to somebody 
else. That will bring her back flying. 
She may have forgotten all about you 
temporarily, but just let her think that 
some other woman has tried to put a tag 
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on you and she will get mad as a hornet 
right away and come back to spoil the 
game. Women seem to be built that 
way. Can you think of anybody who 
would make her jealous?” 

Percy smiled. “I can,” he said. “It 
wont be necessary to go into details, but 
the name of her is Dofcy Strickland. If 
you write about it just mention it casu- 
ally as if you had heard it from some- 
body else.” 

The two men laughed like a couple 
of schoolgirls over their plot and added 
little convincing touches to make their 
trap more attractive. Composed by both 
of them, the letter finally was posted, 
and they waited eagerly for results. 

“What if she shouldn’t fall for it?” 
her father kept saying at his repeated 
conferences with his fellow conspirator. 
“T wont stand for that diluted diver. 
If she marries him I will adopt you 
anyway, just to show her what’s what.” 


UT his fears were groundless. Selma 
came home and the two men met 
her at.the train. Percy would have pre- 
ferred not to have the assistance of the 
old plotter, but there seemed no way 
to avoid it. 

Selma’s eye lighted with pleasure 
when she saw that Percy was there. 
Evidently she had been a trifle afraid 
that he would not have enough interest 
to try for an early glimpse of her. Cope- 
land, who had forgotten the psychology 
of youth, was frankly worried and tried 
to help things along by passing out 
allusions to the beauty and charm of 
Miss Dorcy Strickland. 

At last, owing to the combined efforts 
of his daughter and the head of the 
Automobile and Tennis Department of 
The Ossua Copper Company, he was 
shunted off into the library at home 
after dinner while the young people got 
together for a conference on the porch. 

The old man knew that something was 
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up, for he fretted and fumed and picked 
up his newspaper and laid it down again. 
He felt that he was neglecting his duty 
not to be out and helping Percy by 
words of advice. What if the lad, from 
lack of experience, should blunder his 
case ? 

After what seemed hours they came 
in together and told him that everything 
was fixed up and that the wedding day 
could be arranged at any time which 
most suited his convenience. 

“Oh,” said the old man petulantly. 
“So you did let me in on some of it, did 
you? I am allowed to decide when the 
wedding day is to be, am I? Humph. 
Then I say next Wednesday.” 

“Oh no, no, no,” protested his 
daughter. 

“Oh yes, yes, yes,” applauded Percy. 
“You have the right idea.” 

“You bet I have,” agreed Mr. Cope- 
land. ‘This thing is going to be settled 
once and for always, now, quick, before 
you change your mind again.” 

Percy very tactfully withdrew to the 
porch in order to give his fiancée and her 
father a moment for an intimate ex- 
change of confidences. 

When he was gone the old man folded 
the girl in his arms tenderly. “You 
want to thank your old daddy,” he said, 
“for picking out the best husband in the 
world for you. If it hadn’t been for me 
you would have married that poor fool 
of a naval _ lieutenant—Mr.—Mr.— 
what is his name?” 

“{T—I—I have forgotten.” 

“You've forgotten,” stormed her 
father, his voice rising to concert pitch. 
“You've forgotten the name of the man 
you were thinking of marrying.” 

“Well,” his daughter apologized, “it 
doesn’t sound so strange when you know 
that I made up the name myself. You 
see, he wasn’t a real man at all. I just 
invented him so that you and Perev 
would get busy.” 
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“The A new character enters the Philo Gubb stories this month. | 

He’s a big character too, as you shall see by reading the 

first story about him. “The Needle, Watson,” is its title. 
It begins on page 606 of this issue. 
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“Ghe Big Swede 


By Ray Sprigle 


Author of ‘The Escape of Bill Newlands,” etc. 
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—ILAF NEILSSON had aban- 
| O |, doned crime; in the argot of 
the underworld, he had “gone 

——— straight.” Now, after eight 
years of “going straight,” crime had re- 
sented his desertion and had returned to 
strike at him. It struck through his son, 
Arthur, for whom he had hoped, if not 
great things, at least good things. But 
Arthur, his boy, was bringing crime back 
to Olaf, and Olaf was in agony to know 
what to do. 

For fifteen years they had known 
Olaf Neilsson as ‘The Big Swede.” 
“They” were the police, from New York 
to San Francisco and from Minneapolis 
to New Orleans. ‘The underworld bred 
men in those days, men with misshapen, 
crooked, criminal minds, but men. And 
the Big Swede had been a big man 
among them, the most dreaded and ad- 
mired safe-cracker in all America. He 
was a “box-man,” a “peter-man,” in the 
day when those words meant a daring, 
skillful master-workman 
who pitted his brains and his mechanical 
skill against the law and won oftener 
than he lost. 

The Big Swede had lost too. Five 
of those fifteen years had been spent in 


cool, sober, 
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prison. For the other ten, though, he 
moved through the mazes of the hidden 
world of the great cities, through the 
columns of the newspapers, through the 
illiterate reports of detectives and police 
of a score of cities, like some elusive but 
very real shadow. 

A safe was a sweetheart to him, a 
sweetheart to be wooed and won. and 
no man’s heart ever beat more quickly 
and no man’s blood ever flowed more 
swiftly when he folded a woman to his 
breast than did the Big Swede’s when 
he won to the heart of some cold chest 
of steel. 

To him it was a game, a great, a won 
derful game. He loved the feel of the 
steel. He loved the delicate, wonder 
ful mechanism which held or swung the 
ponderous doors of bank-vault or safe 
It was a game, this life of a safe-cracker. 
a game in which he matched his wits 
and his skill against those of the man 
who designed and built the vaults of 
metal. The pieces with which the game 
was played were the delicate bits of 
mechanism which held and directed bolts 
and doors, and against which the Big 
Swede pitted the cunning devices of his 
calling. But the Big Swede risked more 
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in the game than did his opponents. He 
threw liberty and even life on the table 
to be played for too. And he laughed 
as he did it. 


A*. men grow older the zest in games 

is not so keen. The Big Swede 
grew old. Those fifteen years of tense 
nerves, and especially the five that he 
had to pay for losing, told on him. 

He saw the coming of a new era. The 
day of the old-time criminal was passing. 
He and his kind still could beat the 
forces of law in the battle of mechanics. 
He defied them to build a safe that he 
could not open. But the law had put 
new pieces on the board: police organi- 
zation and police efficiency. The law 
guarded its treasure-holds after building 
them. If a man did break the hold and 
steal the treasure, organization and effi- 
ciency captured him and took it away 
from him. 

The Big Swede saw new types of crim- 
inals coming into being. These new 
types could bend themselves to changing 
conditions. He, though, was of the 
aristocracy of crime, and the aristocracy 
could not bend. Besides, there was his 
son, twelve years old, soon to be ready 
for high school. There was his 
daughter, Hilda, fifteen. Finally, was 
his wife. For two years after his crim- 
inal career began she 
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was “The Big Swede” no more. 
wife learned how to smile again. 

He opened a garage and repair-shop 
as he had planned, in old Allegheny, 
across the river from Pittsburgh, where, 
when it was “Little Canada,” the Big 
Swede and his companions had _ been 
barons in their own fiefs. In a few 
years the neighbors began to refer to 
Olaf Neilsson as “getting on.” A few 
more years, and they simplified it to 
“rich.” And the gossips were glad to 
recall how they had known Hilda when 
she was a little girl—such a little girl. 
Now she was a tawny-headed princess, 
newly-wed to a brilliant young physi- 
cian. But the gossips shook their heads 
and pursed their lips when they turned 
to Arthur. 

“A no-good lot.” 
ferty’s verdict. 

She was right. 


was old Mrs. Raf- 


And Olaf Neilsson 


knew it. That is why his dreams were 
troubled at night; why he sat much by 
himself, silent and taciturn; why he 


kissed his wife oftener and held her 
more tenderly. Crime, that he had left 
behind him eight years ago. had come 
to him again—in the person of his son. 
Arthur had “gone bad.” He went 
to high school less than a year. Then, 
despite his father’s protests, he quit. 
Olaf found the boy a place in a broker’s 
office. He stayed a 





did not know whence 
came the money he 
brought to her. Then 
she learned. For a 
time she wept. After 
that she pleaded with 
him, a year, two years. 
Then she was silent, as 
loving and devoted as 
ever—but silent. And ers. 
in her eyes—well, he story,” 
wanted to take that 
look out of her eyes. 
The automobile was 
just at the beginning 
of its career, and he 








HIS is another of 

those stories of life 
in the raw which in 
less than a year have 
given Ray Sprigle a 
high place among writ- 
It is a 
but it is much 
more than that; its 
theme is based on one of 
the great fundamentals. 


month. Then he 
drifted into: the posi- 
tion of half employee. 


half hanger-on, in his 
father’s garage. He 


used the shop cars 
when he wished. Thé 


result, considering the 
* boy, was_ inevitable. 
crook He drifted into the 


companionship of men 
older than himself. He 
became a “joy-rider.” 
He became intimate 
with the quasi-criminal 
type of taxicab chauf- 








decided that an auto- 

mobile repair-shop ought to furnish as 
lucrative a calling as that of safe- 
cracking. The fifteen years had brought 
him money enough; he could do it. So 
the Big Swede “went straight”—and 





feurs who drifted into 
Pittsburgh from the East, all of them 
potential ‘‘auto-bandits,” as police and 
newspapers have dubbed the new type of 
criminal which has sprung into existence 
in the past five years. Many of these 
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Art's companions were cocaine fiends, “‘snow-boys.” 


men drank heavily. In their own vernac- 
ular, they ‘mixed booze with the gas to 
get speed.” Soon it was no uncommon 
thing for Arthur to come home drunk— 
or fail to come home at all. 

As he sat with them in the dives of 
Robinson Street or the Diamond, Arthur 
saw others pass around little pill-boxes. 
Each, as the box reached him, would 
take a pinch of whitish, glistening pow- 
der, put it on the back of his hand and 
sniff it. And shortly thereafter their 
eyes would grow brighter, they would 
fairly radiate vitality, their speech would 
grow bombastic, the most timid of them 
would vaunt his bravery. The powder 
was cocaine. Art’s companions were 
cocaine fiends, ‘‘snow-boys.” 

Still others carried small capsules in 
brown bottles. These capsules they 
crushed and snuffed. This, he learned, 
was heroin, more seductive and cheaper 
than cocaine. He had a startling illus- 
tration of the effects of both when two 
of his friends nearly killed each other 
with knives in the finale of an argument 
over the respective merits of the two 
narcotics. 

One morning, when Arthur was suffer- 
ing from the pangs of alcoholism the 
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night before, “Whitey” 
Blake gave him a pinch of 
cocaine. It stilled the pain 
and nausea. A month later 
Arthur was snuffing cocaine 
with the ease and delight 
of the oldest of them. 

His father and 
knew. What could he do? 
He did all that he could, 
but he loved l 


Saw, 


the lad too 
much to do all that he 


should. 


HEN “Gas” Welker 
came to Pittsburgh 
from New York. He had 


been a chauffeur and then 
had become a member of 
the “automobile- 
gangs which 


one of 
bandit” 
just beginning the reigns of 
terror which recurringly 
terrified the metropolis. A 
particularly daring outrage 
had aroused the New York 
police to unusual efforts and Welker had 
fled with dozens of others. , 

In Pittsburgh, Welker 
place as taxicab driver and soon became 
an intimate of Art Neilsson and his com- 
panions. When he learned that Art had 
access to cars that practically were his 
own, he cultivated him. Art was only 
too receptive when Welker broached a 
suggestion for a series of “auto-bandit” 
raids in Pittsburgh. ‘They made no 
definite plans, however. ‘The 
inspired criminal never does. 
for a drug-engendered impulse 
strikes like a gun-flash in the darkness. 
Welker and Art merely agreed that they 
would “start out some night.’ Their co- 
caine-directed brains could go no farther. 
Action, not plans, was all that they 
could encompass. 

One night they were sitting idly in a 
dive in the Diamond, the section which 
surrounds Pittsburgh’s downtown prod- 
uce market. All afternoon they had 
been spurring their brains with cocaine. 

“Let’s start!’ suggested Welker. Art 
needed to ask no questions. He knew. 

“Sure! How?” he returned. 

“C’m’on,” was Welker’s only reply, 
and they swaggered out. 


were 


obtained a 


cocaine- 
He waits 
and 
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The incidental, the haphazard nature 
of cocaine-inspired crime was never more 
aptly illustrated than by the fact that 
neither thought of Art’s car in the garage 
over on the North Side, upon which both 
had vaguely counted as an aid in their 
dimly-visioned crimes. Instead, they 
boarded a street-car which carried them 
to the East Liberty residential district. 
Welker, from a pay-station in a drug- 
store, telephoned for a car to be sent to 
a near-by corner. There they waited in 
the shadows of the trees that lined the 
roadway. When the car arrived Welker 
and Art stepped from the sidewalk and 
the former engaged the driver in con- 
versation. Suddenly Welker’s hand 
flashed out and down. The driver 
slipped forward to his footboard. 
Welker had hit him with the butt of his 
revolver. 

Hurriedly they bound and gagged the 
driver and threw him into his own cab. 
Then Welker slipped inside with him, 
after giving Art a few hasty instructions, 
and young Neilsson took the driver’s 
place. Ten minutes later a pedestrian 
in a section near the outskirts of the 
city noticed a taxicab draw up to the 
curb near him and stop. A man burst 
out of the cab, thrust a revolver toward 
him and ordered him to get into the 
cab. He obeyed. The driver stepped 
on the accelerator and in five minutes 
pedestrian and captors were two miles 
from the scene of the hold-up. Welker 
leisurely searched the victim’s pockets, 
took all they contained and rapped on 





A man burst out of the cab, thrust a revolver toward him and 
ordered him to get into the cab. 
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the front glass to signal Art to slow 
down. Welker pushed the captive out 
of the machine and it flashed away. 

Three times they repeated this. Then, 
less than a hundred feet from the inter- 
section of two heavily traveled car-lines, 
they abandoned their stolen car and the 
gagged and bound driver. Welker 
boarded a car on one line and Art chose 
the other. Thirty minutes later they 
were back at their table in the Diamond. 
They had been gone two hours. Their 
four victims netted them a trifle more 
than two hundred dollars. The raid 
would have been a flat failure had it not 
been for the first unfortunate. Un- 
luckily for himself, he had carried a 
wallet in which was one hundred and 
fifty dollars. They divided the loot 
and walked out to Fifth Avenue, when 
the saloon closed shortly before mid- 
night, with the cries of the newsboys 
ringing in their ears: 

“Extry! All about th’ automobile 
bandits! Automobile bandits raid th’ 
Fast End!” 


T has been said that the detective in- 

stinct is but a modified criminal in- 
stinct. Be that as it may, the criminal 
instinct is inseparable from a very clearly 
defined detective instinct. Art went 
home comparatively early on the night of 
his first essay into sensational crime. 
The next morning Olaf read the ac- 
counts of the raid in the morning pa- 
pers. He went to Art’s room, searched 
the sleeping youth’s pockets, found his 
son’s share of the booty and 
awakened him. Art tried to 
lie at first. But Neilsson was 
not to be lied to. Finally Art 
confessed. 

Olaf Neilsson was face to 
face now with what he had 
long suspected. His son had 
“gone bad.’”’ Worse: he was 
what the very heart and soul 
of the old master-craftsman 
despised the most, a cocaine- 
snufing, unskilled drug- 
crook. Nothing could have 
“broken” Olaf’s heart, but 
that morning he came very 
near to knowing what a 
broken heart is. 
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It was not the knowledge that his 
son was a criminal. ‘To be sure, Olaf 
had wanted his son to “go straight,” to 
become a respected and respectable mem- 
ber of society, to enter a profession. 
But that was solely a matter of policy. 
The Big Swede had spent fifteen years 
in learning that honesty is the best 
policy, that crime does not pay in dol- 
lars and cents. ‘Therefore he wanted 
his son to be honest. 

But Olaf knew something of heredity 
—or thought he did. Often he had 
wondered if his own criminal tendencies 
would show in his son. He had faced 
the possibility with deliberative equanim- 
ity. Now that the actuality was before 
him, he would not have been dismaved 
but for the bitter thought that his son, 
the Big Swede’s son, was a “coke-fiend- 
crook,” lower than a pariah dog in the 
eyes of the aristocrats of the old days. 

Art had become a criminal in a per- 
fectly logical and natural manner. Weak 
character, plus bad associations, plus 
lack of an iron rule at home, plus liquor, 
plus drugs, equals a crook! This was 
Art’s life-equation. 


N the old time they had 

known the Big Swede for a 
fighter, a fighter of the slow- 
moving, cold, irresistible, Scan- 
dinavian type. The Big Swede 
had fought then, and he eould 
and would fight again. 

He began his fight for his 
boy with the same mistake that 
fathers of erring sons, in all 
walks of life, have been mak- 
ing for ages. He tightened the 
reins too suddenly. The boy 
did as thousands of others have 
done: he became sullen; he 
imagined himself ill-used, perse- 
cuted. Neilsson cut off all sup- 
plies of money. He forbade Art 
even to enter an automobile, 
and he saw to it that’ his pro- 
hibition was enforced. Every 
morning he compelled Art to 
arise with him and accompany 
him ‘to the garage. There he 


kept him busy for ten hours 
every day. At night Art went 
had a 


home with him. Olaf 
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second bed set up in his son’s room and 
slept with the boy each night. The Big 
Swede never had been accused of lack 
of thoroughness. 

And each day Art grew more restless 
and more sullen. Finally he broke away. 
He slipped out of the shop one day, and 
that night Welker and the other gang- 
sters celebrated the return of the de- 
serter. For two weeks Art remained 
with the gang. Then funds ran low and 
he ventured home one afternoon, hoping 
that his father would be at work. He 
knew he could get money from his 
mother. Unluckily, a neighbor saw Art 
slipping homeward. 

“I see Art’s back,” the neighbor 
greeted Olaf as he passed the shop. Olaf 
hurried home, to find Art wheedling her 
last cent from his mother. 

Neilsson had learned a bitter lesson 
in the two weeks that Art had been gone. 
He at last admitted to himself that there 
was no winning back to honesty for Art. 
He had gone too far. Well, then, the 
next best— 

“Art, I’ve wanted you to go straight,” 
he told the boy. “I thought it would 


The cracksman was “soaping” his safe. 
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be easy to keep you decent, because there 
was no reason in the world for you to 
go crooked. I had great hopes for you, 
lad. But you’ve chosen to go bad. I—I 
can’t blame you for that. I’ve never 
hidden from you that I was crooked 
myself. 

“But I am blaming you’’—and the 
older man’s voice grew thin with anger 
—‘for becoming a cocaine-sniffing, drug- 
fiend gun-man. You a crook? You'd 
be a disgrace to a gang of panhandling 
yeggs!"" 

Olaf choked and stopped to regain his 
breath. Then he went on, pleadingly: 

“Crime don’t pay any more. The 
crook of my day is gone,. I knew hun- 
dreds of them. There was Chicago Red, 
Kid Riley, an’ Jack Carter of Philly. 
I mind the time when Jack—but never 
mind that. It’s vou I’m talking of. 
They were men, all of them. A drug- 
fiend or a drunkard would have lasted 
less than a second with them. Some of 
them drank. I never did. But they 
would no more have thought of drinking 
on a job than a railroad engineer. 
There’s no crooks like them to-day. 

“New types of crooks have taken their 
places. There’s the house men that fol- 
low the rich society people to Newport 
in the summer and back to town in the 
winter. They work six months on one 
haul and make enough to keep them two 
years. One or two of the old gangs 
have made good there. There’s Slats 
Macklin—”’ The Big Swede broke off. 
It was hard to fight down the passion for 
reminiscence. 

“Then there’s the race-track men, the 
wire-tappers, the fake gamblers. ‘Sure- 
thing men,’ we called thent, because they 
split with the police and never work 
unless they know the police’ll keep hands 
off. We knew them in the old days and 
despised them. I hate ‘em now—stool- 
pigeons and spies. 

“And finally, my boy, there’s the co- 
caine-crook, the snow-boy, the dope- 
fiend—and that’s you! God help me.” 

Art had begun to protest weakly, and 
since his wracked nerves were crying out 
for the ever-needed drug he began to 
cry weakly too, in great, heaving sobs. 
Olaf cursed horribly at this and in sheer 
fright Art choked back his sobs. 
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“Ye wanted to be a crook, did you?” 
Olaf grated. “Well then, by God, I'll 
see that ye become a crook. But you'll 
be my kind of a crook. Mark that.” 

And again Art was locked in his room. 
But this time the family doctor was 
called in and treated Art in an effort to 
kill the drug eraving. For a week Art 
saw no one but the physician and his 
father. The latter even carried the boy 
his meals. Then Olaf began to take his 
son on long walks. He was with the lad 
always. He ate with him, slept with 
him, 

When Art’s nerves began to quiet 
a bit, the father tried to make a com- 
rade of him. He turned to his half- 
forgotten days as a crook for stories to 
tell, and day by day he lived over again 
the thrilling tales of the world of the 
Big Swede. The tales all were different 
and yet all the same. Olaf painted the 
crook of the old days, his skill, his 
loyalty to his fellows, his pride in his 
craft; above all his pride. He tried to 
make the boy understand the psychology 
of the old-time crook that he himself 
sensed but dimly. He was fighting for 
his boy. He was fighting in the only 
way, for the only goal that he knew. 

By this time father and son knew that 
after all the years of “living straight,” 
the Big Swede was coming into existence 
again, coming back to save his boy, com- 
ing back in a desperate effort to make 
the boy a craftsman worthy of descent 
from the Big Swede. Art knew that his 
father was preparing him against the 
time when he should start anew in 
crookdom as the “pal” of the Big Swede. 
And at last the time came. 

Olaf Neilsson had placed the scene 
of his return to the underworld life in 
the office of a South-Side lumber com- 
pany. Days before the night chosen for 
the attempt, Olaf carefully mapped the 
office and its surroundings in his mind. 
He took Art with him over each step. 
They timed the policeman on_ his 
rounds, checked up his hours for report- 
ing to headquarters, traced him on his 
“beat.” They kept careful account of 
the movements of the lieutenant of the 
district too. 

At last the Big Swede was ready. He 
and his son waited in the garage until 
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were working late. Then, with lunch- 
baskets on their arms, they walked across 
the Seventh Avenue bridge to Pittsburgh 
and boarded a South-Side-bound car. 
When they left the car they looked like 
any of the hundreds of steel workers in 
the streets going to and from their work 
in the night shifts in the mills. 

They turned off the main line of traffic 
into a quieter side street. From this 
street they faded into an alleyway that 
led them to the rear of the lumber com- 
pany office. Here the Big Swede waited 
and listened but a moment. From a 
pocket he drew a short, steel chisel, a 
“jimmy” in underworld parlance. He 
slipped the slender blade under the 
lower sash of a window and bore down 
with sudden pressure. The lock at the 
top snapped. He threw up the window, 
slipped over the sill and drew his son in 
after him. The glare from an arc light 
in the street outlined the big single-door 
safe across the room. 

“Newest and best drum made. Bur- 
glar-proof! Guaranteed!” chuckled the 
Big Swede. “Watch us walk into it. 
But we gotta work fast. Only got an 
hour at most. Gotta work fast.” 

He knelt before the big steel box. He 
tried the doors. Hurried clerks, anxious 
to get home, have been known to forget 
to throw on the combination, and hurried 
cracksmen, also anxious to get home, 
have been known to waste skill and la- 
ber in blowing a safe that they might 
have opened by a turn of the wrist. But 
the lumber company’s clerks had not 
been remiss. 


HE safe was of the type known as 

“burglar-proof.” ‘The doors, sides, 
top and bottom, instead of being mere 
thin shells of steel filled with concrete, 
as is the case with most safes, were built 
up with plates of steel, welded and 
bolted together. The filling of concrete 
was added as a protection against fire. 

But now the cracksman was “soap- 
ing” his safe. With a bar of yellow 


laundry soap he closed every crevice in 
the front of the safe, rubbing the pun- 
gent soap back and forth across the 
cracks. At the top of the door he left 
an inch of the crevice between door and 





shortly after midnight. Apparently they 
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body of the safe unfilled with soap. 
Around this space he deftly built up a 
tiny cup with the soap. When he had 
finished, it was a small yellow funnel. 
From another pocket he drew a bottle 
containing less than a half-pint of thick, 
syrupy, faintly yellowish liquid. It was 
nitroglycerine—‘‘soup,” as the crime- 
world has it. He poured slowly, 
steadily, without a tremor of the hand, 
into the funnel of soap. The liquid 
seeped into the minute interstice be- 
tween door and frame, spread out along 
the top of the door, down the sides to 
the bottom. The soap kept it in its 
bidden channel. Into the cup of soap 
the Big Swede then pressed a six-inch 
time-fuse with a detonating cap of ful 
minate of mercury, a “squib.” He 
pressed the soap about it to hold it in 
place and to complete the sealing of the 
safe. 

Still flashing swiftly and silently, he 
gathered up the rugs from the inner and 
outer offices, the cushions from the 
chairs, the blotters and pads from the 
desks. These he piled on the big oaken 
table in the center of the main room. 
He dragged the table before the safe 
and tipped it so that the rug-covered top 
muffled the front of the safe from top 
to bottom. He lit the waiting “squib,” 
wedged the table tight against the safe 
front, bracing it with a couple of chairs. 
He motioned Art back, stepped back 
himself and opened a window slightly. 
He waited 

There was a soft, coughing roar, 
then a louder crash as the table was 
thrown back. The big safe door, torn 
almost clear of the safe, hung by one 
hinge. : 

The Big Swede leaped upon the shat- 
tered sefe. From a pocket on the inner 
side of his trousers-leg he drew a longer, 
more powerful “jimmy,” almost a crow- 
bar. With the smaller “jimmy” he 
sprung the inner door to the cash-box 
sufficiently to enable him to get a pur- 
chase with the larger bar. He threw 
his weight on the lever. The bolts that 
held the door snapped. The master had 
come back to his own! “The Big Swede 
was as. good as he ever’ was! He 
chuckled again. 

He knelt in front of the open safe, 
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stuffing packages of bills into his pockets. 
Some of them he handed to Art. A mo- 
ment later he pushed Art through the 
waiting window, handed him their lunch- 
baskets, and followed. He turned and 
closed the window. The Big Swede and 
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“Easy, easy,” soothed the Kid. “It’s off. There’s nothin’ doin’.” 


his son walked slowly up to the car-line. 
So carefully had the cracksman timed 
his work that they waited but three min- 
utes for a car. They rode to the down- 
town section, crossed the bridge and 
walked home. 


LAF NEILSSON left the first les- 

son to sink into the brain of his son. 
He continued his companionship and 
guardianship over the boy, however. 
Several weeks later he turned to Art as 
they sat in the office of the garage. 

“Well, do you think you could pull off 
a job by yourself now?” he demanded. 

Arthur was not enthusiastic. 

“T don’t know. It kinda got my 
nerve the other, night. But later, may- 
be—” 

The Big Swede looked at his son from 
under drawn brows. Was the boy a 
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coward, he wondered? Oh, well, it was 
only natural that the youngster would 
hesitate. 

“Well, I doubt if you could work it 
alone,” he said. “I’ve been looking 
around and I found the Albany Kid just 
got out of Sing Sing a month 
ago. He has been looking around 
for a chance to pull a job. I’ve 
written him and he’ll be here any 
day now. You can work it once 
or twice with him. He’s as good 
as they make ’em.” 

Anything that put the next ad- 
venture into the future suited 
Art. 

The Kid arrived and _ took 
lodgings in lower Allegheny. 
Finally he reported that he had 
surveyed a “prospect.” The 
night was fixed. Art was to re 
port to the Albany Kid at the 
latter’s rooms. Olaf, far more 
worried now than when he had 
been the principal in the “job,” 
arranged to wait for Art’s re- 
turn in the garage. 

Long before he expected the 
adventurers to return, the Albany 
Kid arrived, alone. The spasm 
of fear that shot through the 
Big Swede revealed to him a 
deeper love for his son than he 
had known was hidden in his 
heart. 

He sprang toward the Kid in a deadly, 
soft-footed rush. 

“What’s up? Did yuh let ’em grab the 
boy and beat it to save your own neck? 
If yuh did—” The Big Swede tensed 
his mighty muscles to let them finish his 
threat. 

“Easy, easy,” soothed the Kid, im- 
perturbably. “It’s off. There’s nothin’ 
doin’. I knowed there was sompin’ 
wrong when Art showed up to-night, but 
I never suspicioned and it took me a 
while to catch on. I couldn’t smell no 
booze and I mighta muffed it if I hadn’t 
seen the kid tryin’ to take a crack at the 
snow when he thought I wasn’t lookin’. 
I don’t work with no coke-heads—no 
matter whose son they is.” 

The Big Swede found his chair again. 
Olaf Neilsson was of the type which 
does not know how to express agony, but 
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it was agony he suffered. The Kid left 
him sitting there. All night he sat. In 
the morning he went home. His steps 
faltered like those of an old man. 


RT did not come home the next day. 

But early the following morning he 
crept into the house and to bed. That 
morning the papers carried accounts 
of another raid by “auto bandits.” This 
time a mysterious, dark automobile, the 
“mystery car” so dear to the hearts of 
newspaper writers, had stopped three 
automobiles in Grant Boulevard and 
robbed the passengers. Those in the 
last car showed fight. There had been 
an interchange of shots. One of the 
victims of the bandits had been shot 
through the chest. Reports from the 
hospital assured his ultimate recovery. 
It was believed that one of the bandits 
also had been hit. 

Shortly before noon, Art called to his 
mother, asking her to bring him break- 
fast. The breakfast was carried to him, 
but it was Olaf who bere it. He watched 
Art as he ate. The boy ate with his 
left hand. The right sleeve of his 
nightwear showed a stain of red. Olaf 
said not a word. 

All afternoon Olaf sat in the kitchen, 
brooding. At evening he seemed to 
reach a decision. He rose and left the 
house. Half an hour later he stood at 
the bar of a Federal Street saloon, wait- 
ing. Here he knew he would find the 
man he wanted. He had waited fifteen 
minutes when Detective Tim Keally, of 
the “front office,” came in.. Tim Keally 
was proud of his title in the under- 
world, “the squarest bull on the force.” 
He had borne it for more than sixteen 
vears. He knew and liked the Big 
Swede. And Neilsson looked upon 
Keally as a friend, of a sort, although 
Keally had arrested him the time he was 
sent to the penitentiary. 

The two men talked long, the Big 
Swede like a man doomed to the gal- 
lows, Keally with an air of surprise that 
narrowly escaped being unbelief. They 
parted. 

Later that night Keally and his ‘part- 
ner, Schaffer, knocked at the door of the 
Neilsson home. The Big Swede had not 
returned. When Mrs. Neilsson opened 


the door, Keally and Schaffer pushed 
past her. They went straight to Art’s 
room. He was trying to get through 
the window to a porch roof when they 
seized him. They called an ambulance 
and had him removed to a hospital— 
where he was held under police guard. 

The Big Swede did not attend his 
son’s trial. He allowed Mrs. Neilsson 
to visit the boy in jail, to take him fresh 
clothing and home-cooked dainties. ‘The 
trial was brief. The evidence was plain 
and incontrovertible. Arthur Neilsson 
was sentenced to twelve years in the 
Western Penitentiary. 


\ WEEK after the boy had been taken 
“to Riverside, as the big prison is 
poetically termed, Tim Keally dropped 
into the office of the Neilsson Garage. 
Olaf Neilsson sat slumped in his chair. 
He had spent most of his time there 
since Art had gone to prison. After a 
while Keally put the question that had 
been puzzling him since the day Neilsson 
met him in the saloon. 

“Say, Olaf,” he asked, “why ’d you 
turn up the boy? I’ve been askin’ my- 
self that for weeks, and I aint no nearer 
an answer. I know there’s a reason, 
though, an’ it’s botherin’ me.” 

The Big Swede eyed his questioner 
dully. He considered. Then: 

“IT wanted him to live straight. 
Crookedness don’t pay. You and I 
know that.. But he went crooked any- 
way. Then I wanted him to be a good 
crook. I wanted him to be our kind 
of crook. But he wouldn’t have it. He 
was a coke-head, a coward. He wasn’t 
even as good as a yegg.” 

The Big Swede’s voice had risen. 

“T’d rather have a convict for a son 
than a coke-sniffing gun-man. There’s no 
disgrace in having your son a convict. 
I’ve sent word to them down at the big 
box that if any coke gets in to my boy 
I’ll be havin’ some one’s job. He'll haye 
eight years of clean livin’, what with 
good time off, an’ maybe when he comes 
out—then I wont have a coke-head gun- 
man for a son. A convict, now, I don’t 
mind,” the Big Swede ended. 

Tim Keally nodded understandingly 
as he rose to go. 

“It’s hell, Olaf,” he said. 
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The story of a dog that had a wonderful faculty for “getting in bad.” 














He came up inquiringly, walking very stiff-legged. 


Breaking into Society 


By Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 


Author of “A Very Shy Gentleman,” “Something New,” etc. 
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T was one of those things which 
\' are really nobody’s fault. It 
was not the chauffeur’s fault, 
——! and it was not mine. I was 
having a friendly turn-up with a pal of 
mine on.the sidewalk; he ran across the 
road; I ran after him; and the auto- 
mobile came round the corner and hit 
me. I guess it must have been going 
pretty slow, or I should have been killed. 
As it was, I just had the breath knocked 
out of me. You know how you feel 
when the butcher catches you just as 
you are edging out of the shop with a 
bit of meat. It was like that. 


I wasn’t taking much interest in things 
for a while, but when I did, I found that 
I was the center of a group of three, 
the chauffeur, a small boy and the small 
boy’s nurse. 
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The small boy was very well dressed 
and looked delicate. He was crying. 

“Poor doggie,” he said. “Poor dog 
gie.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t my fault, Master Peter.” 
said the chauffeur respectfully. “He 
run out into the road before I seen 
him.” 

“That’s right,”.I put in, for I didn’t 
want to get the man into trouble. 

“Oh, he’s not dead,” said the small 
boy. “He barked.” 

“He growled,” said the nurse. “Come 
away, Master Peter. He might bite 
you.” 

Women are trying sometimes. It is 
almost as if they deliberately misunder- 
stood. 

“T wont come away. I’m going to 
take him home with me and have the 
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doctor come and see him. He’s going 
to be my dog.” 

This sounded good to me. Goodness 
knows I am no snob, and can rough it 
when required, but I do like comfort 
when it comes my way, and it seemed 
to me that this was where I got it. And 
I liked the boy. He was the right sort. 

The nurse, a very unpleasant woman, 
had to make objections. 

“Master Peter! You can’t take him 
home, a great, rough, fierce, common 
dog! What would your mother say?” 

“I’m going to take him home,” re- 
peated the child, with a determination 
which I heartily admired, “and he’s go- 
ing to be my dog. I shall call him 
Fido.” 

There’s always a catch in these good 
things. Fido is a name I particularly 
detest. All dogs do. I once knew a 
dog called that, and he used to get awful 
mad when we shouted it out after him in 
the street. No doubt there have been 
respectable dogs called Fido, but to my 
mind it is a name like Aubrey or Clar- 
ence. You may be able to live it down, 
but you start handicapped. However, 
one must take the rough with the smooth, 
and I was prepared to yield the point. 

“Tf you wait, Master Peter, your 
father will buy you a beautiful, lovely 
a 

“T don’t want a beautiful, lovely dog. 
I want this dog.” 

The slur did not wound me. I have 
no illusions about my looks. Mine is 
an honest, but not a beautiful face. 

“Tt’s no use talking,” said the chauf- 
feur. ‘He means to have the mutt. 
Pile him in, and let’s be getting back, 
or they'll be thinking His Nibs has been 
kidnaped.” 

So I was carried to the car. I could 
have walked, but I had an idea that I 
had better not. I had made my hit as 
a crippled dog, and a crippled dog I 
intended to remain till things got more 
settled down. 


HE chauffeur started the car off 
again. What with the shock I had 


had and the luxury of riding in an 
automobile, I was a little distrait, and I 
could not say how far we went. But 
it must have been miles and miles, for 
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it seemed a long time afterwards that 
we stopped at the biggest house I have 
even seen. There were smooth lawns 
and flower-beds, and men in overalls, and 
fountains and trees and, away to the 
right, kennels with about a million dogs 
in them, all pushing their noses through 
the bars and shouting. They all wanted 
to know who I was and what prizes I 
had won, and then I realized that I 
was traveling in swift society. 

I let the small boy pick me up and 
carry me into the house, though it was 
all he could do, poor kid, for I was 
some weight. He staggered up the steps 
and along a great hall, and then let 
me flop on the carpet of the most beau- 
tiful room you ever saw. The carpet 
was a yard thick. 

There was a woman sitting in a chair, 
and as soon as she saw me she gave a 
shriek. 

“T told Master Peter you would not 
be pleased, ma’am,” said the nurse, who 
seemed to have taken a positive dislike 
to me, “but he would bring the nasty 
brute home.” 

“He’s not a nasty brute, Mother. He’s 
my dog, and his name’s Fido. John ran 
over him in the car, and I brought him 
home to live with us. I love him.” 

This was some boost, and it seemed 
to make an impression. Peter’s mother 
looked as if she were weakening. 

“But, Peter dear, I don’t know what 
your father will say. He’s so particular 
about dogs. All his are prize- 
winners, pedigree dogs. This is such a 
mongrel.” 

“A nasty, rough, ugly, common dog, 
ma’am,” said the nurse, butting in in an 
absolutely uncalled-for way. 

Just then a man came into the room. 

“What on earth?” he said, catching 
sight of me. 

“Tt’s a dog Peter has brought home. 
He says he wants to keep him.” 

“I’m going to keep him,” corrected 
Peter firmly. 

I do like a child that knows his own 


dogs 


mind. I was getting fonder of Peter 
every minute. I reached up and licked 


his hand. 
“See! 
you, Fido? 


He knows he’s my dog, don’t 
He licked me.” 
This, 


“But, Peter, he looks so fierce.” 
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unfortunately, is true. I do look fierce. 
It is rather a misfortune for a perfectly 
peaceful dog. “I’m sure it’s not safe 
your having him.” 

“He’s my dog, and his name’s Fido. 
I’m going to tell Cook to give him a 
bone.” 

His mother looked at his father, who 
gave rather a nasty laugh. 

“My dear Helen,” he said, “ever since 
Peter was born, ten years ago, he has 
not asked for a single thing, to the best 
of my recollection, which he has not got. 
Let us be consistent. I don’t approve 
of this caricature of a dog, but, if Peter 
wants him, I suppose he must have him.” 

“Very well. But, the first sign of 
viciousness he shows, he shall be shot. 
He makes me nervous.” 

So they left it at that, and I went 
off with Peter to get my bone. 


A FTER lunch, Peter took me to the 

kennels to introduce me to the other 
dogs. I had to go, but I knew it would 
not be pleasant, and it wasn’t. Any dog 
will -tell you what these prize-ribbon 
dogs are like. Their heads are so 
swelled they have to go into their ken- 
nels backwards. 

It was just as I had expected. ‘There 
were mastiffs, terriers, poodles, spaniels, 
bulldogs, sheep-dogs and every other 
kind of dog you can imagine, all prize- 
winners at a hundred shows, and every 
single dog in the place just shoved his 
head back and laughed himself sick. I 
never felt so small, and I was glad 
when it was over and Peter took me off 
to the stables. 

I was just feeling that I never wanted 
to see another dog in my life, when a 
terrier ran out, shouting. As soon as 
he saw me, he came up inquiringly, walk- 
ing very stiff-legged, as terriers do when 
they see a stranger. 

“Well,” I said, ‘and what particular 
sort of a prize-winner are you? ‘Tell me 
all about the ribbons they gave you at 
Madison Square Garden, and let’s get 
it over.” 

He laughed in a way that did me 
good. 

“You’ve got another guess coming,” 
he said. “Did you take me for one of 
the Younger Set in the kennels? My 
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name’s Jack, and I belong to one of 
the grooms.” 

“What!” I cried. “You aren’t Cham- 
pion Bowlegs Royal or anything of that 
sort! I’m mighty pleased to meet you. 
Put it there!” 

So we rubbed noses, as friendly as 
you please. It was a treat, meeting one 
of one’s own sort. I had had enough of 
those high-toned dogs who look at you 
as if you were something the garbage- 
man had forgotten to take awav. 

“So you’ve been talking to the swells, 
have you?” said Jack. 

“He would take me,” I said, pointing 
to Peter. 

“Oh, you’re his latest, are you? Then 
you’re in pretty soft—while it lasts.” 

“How do you mean, while it lasts ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you what happened 
tome: Young Peter took a great shine 
on me once. Couldn’t do enough for 
me for a while. Then he got tired of me, 
and out I went. You see, the trouble is 
that, while he’s a perfectly good kid, he 
has always had everything he wanted 
since he was born, and he gets tired of 
things pretty easy. It was a toy rail- 
road that finished me. Directly he got 
that, I might not have been on the 
earth. It was lucky for me that Dick, 
my present old man, happened to want 
a dog to keep down the rats, or good- 
ness knows what might not have hap- 
pened to me. ‘They aren’t crazy about 
dogs in this joint, unless they’ve pulled 
down enough blue ribbons to sink a 
ship, and mongrels like you and me—no 
offense—get the quick curtain. I guess 
you noticed that the grown-ups didn’t 
exactly cheer when you blew in?” 

“They weren’t chummy.” 

“Well, take it from me, your only 
chance is to make them chummy. If 
you put over some grandstand play that 
hit them right, they might let you stay 
on, even though Peter was tired of you.” 

“What sort of grandstand play?” 

“That’s for you to think out. I 
couldn’t find one. I might tell you to 
save Peter from drowning. You don’t 
need a pedigree to do that. But gee! 
You can’t drag the kid to the lake 
and push him in. That’s the trouble. 
A dog gets so few opportunities. But, 
take it from me, if you don’t do some 
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thing within two weeks to make your- 
self solid with the adults, you can 
make your will. In two weeks Peter 
will have forgotten all about you. It’s 
not his fault. It’s the way he has been 
raised. His father has all the money 
on earth, and Peter’s the only child. 
You can’t blame him. AlIlI I say is, ‘Look 
out for yourself!’ Well, I’m glad to 
have met you. Drop in again when you 
can. I can give you some good ratting, 
and I have a bone or two put away. So 
long.” 


T worried me badly, what Jack had 
said. I couldn’t get it out of my 
mind. If it hadn’t been for that, I 
should have had a great time, for Peter 
certainly made the biggest fuss of me. 
He treated me as if I were the only 
friend he had. 

And, in a way, I guess I was. When 
you are the only son of a man who has 
all the money in the world, it seems that 
you aren’t allowed to be like an or- 
dinary kid. They coop you up, as if 
you were something precious that would 
be contaminated by contact with other 
children. In all the time I was at the 
house, I never met another child. Peter 
had everything in the world, except 
some one of his own age to go around 
with; and that made him different from 
any of the kids I had known. 

He liked talking to me. I was the 
only person around who really under- 
stood him. He would talk by the hour, 
and I would listen with my tongue 
hanging out and nod now and then. 

It was worth listening to, what he 
used to tell me. He told me the most 
surprising things. I didn’t know, for 
instance, that there were any red Indians 
in those parts, but he said there was a 
chief named Big Cloud who lived in the 
rhododendron bushes by the lake. I 
never found him, though I went care- 
fully through them one day. He also 
said that there were pirates on the 
island in the lake. I never saw them 
either. 

What he liked telling me about best 
was the city of gold and precious stones 
which you came to if you walked far 
enough through the woods at the back 
of the stables. He was always meaning 


to go off there some day, and from the 
way he described it, I didn’t blame him. 
It was certainly some city. It was just 
right for dogs, too, he said, having bones 
and liver and sweet cakes there, and 
everything else a dog could want. It 
used to make my mouth water to listen 
to him. 

We were never apart. I was with 
him all day, and I slept on the mat in 
his room at night, though you can bet 
that that nurse put up a kick. 

But all the time I couldn’t get out 
of my mind what Jack had said. | 
nearly did once, for it seemed to me that 
I was so necessary to Peter that nothing 
could separate us; but just as I was 
feeling safe, his father gave him a toy 
aéroplane which flew when you wound 
it up. The day he got it, I might not 
have been on the earth. I trailed along, 
but he hadn’t a word to say to me. 

Well, something went wrong with the 
aéroplane the second day, and it wouldn’t 
fly, and then I was in solid again; but 
I had done some hard thinking and I 
knew just where I stood. I was the 
newest toy, that’s what I was, and some- 
thing newer might come along at any 
moment, and then it would be the finish 
for me. It was up to me to do some 
thing to impress the adults, just as Jack 
had said. 

Goodness knows I tried. I tried my 
durnedest. But everything I did turned 
out wrong. ‘There seemed to be a hoo- 
doo on me. One morning, for example, 
I was trotting round the house early, 
and I met a fellow I could have sworn 
was a burglar. He wasn’t one of the 
family, and he wasn’t one of the servants, 
and he was hanging around the house 
in a most suspicious way. I chased him 
up a tree, and it wasn’t till the family) 
came down to breakfast two hours later 
that I found that he was a guest who 
had arrived overnight and had come out 
early to enjoy the freshness of the morn- 
ing and the sun shining on the lake, he 
being that sort of man. That didn’t 
help me much. 

Next, I got in wrong with the Boss, 
Peter’s father. I don’t know why. I 
met him out in the park with another 
man, both carrying bundles of sticks and 
looking very serious and earnest. Just 
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ust as I reached him, he sat up and barked at me. I was never so taken aback in my life. I pulled up short and stered 
at him. “I’m sure I beg your pardon, sir,” I said apologetically; “I thought you 
were a rat.” And then everything broke loose. 
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as I reached him, the Boss lifted one 
of the sticks and hit a small white ball 
with it. He had never seemed to want 
to play with me before, and I took it as 
@ great compliment. I raced after the 
ball, which he had hit quite a long way, 
picked it up in my mouth, and brought 
it back to him. I laid it at his feet, and 
smiled up at him. 

“Hit it again,” I said. 

He wasn’t pleased at all. He said 
all sorts of things and tried to kick me, 
and that night, when he thought I was 
not listening, I heard him telling his 
wife that I was a pest and would have 
to be got rid of. That made me think. 

And then I put the lid on it. With 
the best intentions in the world I got 
myself in so wrong that I thought the 
end had come. 

It happened one afternoon in the 
drawing-room. ‘There were visitors that 
day—women: and women seem fatal 
to me. I was in the background, trying 
not to be seen, for, though I had been 
brought in by Peter, the family never 
liked my coming into the drawing-room. 
I was hoping for a piece of cake and 
not paying much attention to the con- 
versation, which was all about somebody 
called Toto, whom I had not met. 
Peter’s mother said Toto was a sweet 
little darling, he was; and one of the 
visitors said Toto had not been at all 
himself that day and she was quite wor- 
ried. And a good lot more about how 
all that Toto would ever take for dinner 
was a little white meat of chicken, 
chopped up fine. It was not very in- 
teresting, and I had allowed my at- 
tention to wander. 

And just then, peeping round the cor- 
ner of my chair to see if there were any 
signs of cake, what should I see but 
a great beastly brute of a rat. It was 
standing right beside the visitor, drink- 
ing milk out of a saucer, if you please! 

I may have my faults, but procrastina- 
tion in the presence of rats is not one 
of them. I didn’t hesitate for a second. 
Here was my chance. If there is one 
thing’ women hate, it is a rat. Mother 
always used to say, “If you want to 


succeed in life, please the women. They 
are the real bosses. The men don’t 
count.” By eliminating this rodent, I 
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should earn the gratitude and esteem of 
Peter’s mother, and, if I did that, it did 
not matter what Peter’s father thought 
of me. 

I sprang. 

The rat hadn’t a chance to duck. I 
was right onto him. I got a hold of his 
neck, gave him a couple of shakes, and 
chucked him across the room. ‘Then I 
ran across to finish him off. 

Just as I reached him, he sat up and 
barked at me. I was never so taken 
aback in my life. I pulled up short and 
stared at him. 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon, sir,” I 
said apologetically ; “I thought you were 
a rat.” 

And then everything broke 
Somebody got me_by the collar, some- 
body else hit me on the head with a 
paresol, and somebody else kicked me 
in the ribs. Everybody talked and 
shouted at the same time. 

“Poor darling Toto!” cried the visitor, 
snatching ‘up the little animal. “Did 
the great savage brute try to murder 
you ?” 

“So absolutely: unprovoked !” 

“He just flew at the poor 
thing !” 

It was no good my trying to explain. 
Almost any dog in my place would have 
made the same mistake. ‘The creature 
was a toy-dog of one of those extraordi- 
nary breed—a prize-winner and cham- 
pion and so on, of course, and worth his 
weight in gold. I would have done 
better to bite the visitor than Toto. That 
much I gathered from the general run of 
the conversation, and then, having dis- 
covered that the door was shut, I edged 
under the sofa. I was embarrassed. 

“That settles it!’ said Peter’s mother. 
“The dog is not safe. He must be 
shot.” 

Peter gave a yell at this, but for once 
he didn’t swing the voting an inch. 

“Be quiet, Peter,” said his mother. 
“It is not safe for you to have such a 
dog. He may be mad.” 

Women are very unreasonable. 

Toto, of course, wouldn’t say a word 
to explain how the mistake arose. He 
was sitting on the visitor’s lap, shriek- 
ing about what he would have done to 
me if they hadn’t separated us. 
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BREAKING 


Somebody felt cautiously under the 
sofa. I recognized the shoes of Weeks, 
the butler. I suppose they had rung for 
him to come and take me, and I could 
see that he wasn’t half liking it. I was 
sorry for Weeks, who was a friend of 
mine, so I licked his hand, and that 
seemed to cheer him up a whole lot. 

“T have him now, madam,” I heard 
him say. 

“Take him to the stables and tie him 
up, Weeks, and tell one of the men to 
bring his gun and shoot him. He is 
not safe.” 

A few minutes later I was in an empty 
stall, tied up to the manger. 


T was all over. It had been pleasant 
while it lasted, but I had reached the 
end of my tether now. I don’t think 
I was frightened, but a sense of pathos 
stole over me. I had meant so well. It 
seemed as if good intentions went for 
nothing in this world. I had tried so 
hard to please everybody, and this was 
the result: tied up in a dark stable, 
waiting for the end. 

The shadows lengthened in the stable 
yard, and still nobody came. I began 
to wonder if they had forgotten me, and 
presently, in spite of myself, a faint hope 
began to spring up inside me that this 
might mean that I was not to be shot, 
after all. Perhaps Toto at the eleventh 
hour had explained everything. 

And then footsteps sounded outside, 
and the hope died away. I shut my 
eyes. , 

Somebody put his arms round my 
neck, and my nose touched a warm cheek. 
I opened my eyes. It was not the man 
with the gun, come to shoot me. It was 
Peter. He was breathing very hard, and 
he had been crying. 

“Quiet!” he whispered. 

He began to untie the rope. 

“You must keep quite quiet, or they 


will hear us, and then we shall be 
stopped. I’m going to take you into 


the woods, and we'll walk and walk until 
we come to the city I told you about 
that’s all gold and diamonds, and we'll 
live there for the rest of our lives, and 
no one will be able to hurt us. But you 
must keep very quiet.” 

He went to the stable gate and looked 
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out. ‘Then he gave a little whistle to 
me to come after him. And we started 
out to find the city. 

The woods were a long way away, 
down a hill of long grass and across a 
stream. We went very carefully, keep- 
ing in the shadows and running across 
the open spaces. And every now and 
then we would stop and look back, but 
there was nobody to be seen. ‘The sun 
was setting, and everything was very 
cool and quiet. 

Presently we came to the stream and 
crossed it by a little wooden bridge, and 
then we were in the woods, where no- 
body could see us. 

I had never been in the woods be- 
fore, and everything was very new and 
exciting to me. ‘There were squirrels 
and rabbits and birds, more than I had 
ever seen in my life, and little things 
that buzzed and flew and tickled my 
ears. I wanted to rush about and look 
at everything, but Peter called to me, 
and I came to heel. He knew where 
we were going, and I didn’t, so I let 
him lead. 

We went very slowly. The wood got 
thicker and thicker, the further we got 


into it. There were bushes that were 
difficult to push through, and long 
branches, covered with thorns, that 


reached out at you and tore at you when 
you tried to get away. And soon it 
was quite dark, so dark that I could see 
nothing, not even Peter, though he was 
so close. We went slower and slower, 
and the darkness was full of queer noises. 
From time to time Peter would stop, 
and I would run to him and put my nose 
in his hand. At first he patted me, but 
after a while he did not pat me any more, 
but just gave me his hand to lick, as 
if it was too much for him to lift it. I 
think he was getting very tired. He was 
quite a small boy and not strong, and 
we had walked a long way. 

It seemed to be getting darker and 
darker. I could hear the sound of 
Peter’s footsteps, and they seemed to 
drag as he forced his way through the 
bushes. And then quite suddenly he 
sat down without any warning, and 
when I ran up I heard him crying. 

I suppose there are lots of dogs who 
would have known exactly the right 
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thing to do, but I could not think of 
anything except to put my nose against 
his cheek and whine. He put his arm 
round my neck, and for a long time we 
stayed like that, saying nothing. It 
seemed to comfort him, for after a time 
he stopped crying. 

I did not bother him by asking about 
the wonderful city where we were going, 
for he was so tired. But I could not 
help wondering if we were near it. 
There was not a sign of any city, noth- 
ing but darkness and odd noises and the 
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where I was, ready to spring if necessary, for I was taking no chances. 
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wind singing in the trees. Curious little 
animals, such as I had never smelled be- 
fore, came creeping out of the bushes to 
look at us. I would have chased them 
but Peter’s arm was round my neck and 
I could not leave him. But when some- 
thing that smelled like a rabbit came so 
near that I could have reached out a 
paw and touched it, I turned my head 
and snapped; and then they all scurried 
back into the bushes and there were no 
more noises. 

There was a long silence. 
gave a great gulp. 


‘Then Peter 


There was a crashing 
in the bushes, the lights 
coming nearer and nearer, 


I stood 
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“I’m not frightened,” he said. “I’m 
not!” 

I shoved my head closer against his 
chest. There was another silence for a 
long time. 

“I’m going to pretend we have been 
captured by brigands,” said Peter at last. 
“Are you listening? There were three 
of them, great big men with beards, and 
they crept up behind me and snatched 
me up and took me out here to their 
lair. This is their lair. One was called 
Dick; the others’ names 
were Ted and 
Alfred. 





y They 
took 
hold of 
me and 
brought me 
all the way through 
the wood till we got 
i here, and then they went off, 

4 F # meaning to come back soon. And 
while they were away, you missed 

y  meand tracked me through the woods 
§ till-you found me here. And then the 
brigands came back, and they didn’t 
know you were here, and you kept quite 
quiet till Dick was quite near, and then 
you jumped out and bit him and he ran 
away. And then you bit Ted and you 
bit Alfred, and they ran away too. And 

so we were left all alone, and I was quite 
safe because you were here to look after 
me. And then. . And then. - 
His voice died away, and the arm that 

was round my neck went limp, and I 
could hear by his breathing that he was 
asleep. His head was resting on my 
back, but I didn’t move. I wriggled a 
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little closer to make him as comfortable 
as I could, and then I went to sleep my- 
self. 

I didn’t sleep very well. I had funny 
dreams all the time, thinking those little 
animals were creeping up close enough 
out of the bushes for me to get a snap 
at them without disturbing Peter. 

If I woke once, I woke a dozen times, 
but there was never anything there. The 
wind sang in the trees and the bushes 

rustled, and far away in the dis- 
tance the frogs were calling. 


ND then I woke 
once more with the 
feeling that this time 
something really was 
coming through — the 
bushes. I lifted my head 
as far as I could, and lis- 
tened. For a little while 
nothing happened, and 
then, straight in front of 
me, I saw lights. And there 
was a sound of trampling in 
the undergrowth. 
It was no time to think about not 
waking Peter. This was something 
definite that had to be attended to quick. 
I was up with a jump, yelling. Peter 
rolled off my back and woke up, and he 
sat there listening, while I stood with 
my front paws on him and shouted ad 
the men. I was bristling all over. I 
didn’t know who they were or what they 
wanted, but the way I looked at it was 
that anything could happen in those 
woods at that time of night, and if 
anybody was coming along to start some 
thing, he had got to reckon with me. 

Somebody called: “Peter! Are you 
there, Peter?” 

There was a crashing in the bushes, 
the lights coming nearer and nearer, and 
then somebody said ‘Here he is!” and 
there was a lot of shouting. I stood 
where I was, ready to spring if neces- 
sary, for I was taking no chances. 

“Who are you?” I shouted. “What 
do you want?” 

A light flashed in my eyes. 

“Why, it’s that dog!” 

Somebody came into the light, and | 
saw it was the Boss. He was looking 
very anxious and scared, and he scooped 
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Peter up off the ground and hugged him 
tight. 

Peter was only half awake. He 


looked up at the Boss drowsily, and 
began to talk about brigands and Dick 
and ‘Ted and Alfred, the same as he had 
said to me. There wasn’t a sound from 
any of the grown-ups till he had finished. 
‘Then the Boss spoke. 

“Kidnapers! I thought as much. And 
the dog drove them away!” 

For the first time in our acquaintance 
he actually patted me. 

“Good old man!” he said. 

“He’s my dog,” said Peter sleepily, 
“and he isn’t to be shot.” 

“You bet he isn’t, my boy,” said the 
“From now on he’s the honored 
guest. He shall wear a gold collar and 
order what he wants for dinner. And 
now let’s be getting home. It’s time you 
were in bed.” 


Boss. 


AOTHER used to say: “If you're a 
good dog, you will be happy. If 
you’re not, you wont.” But it seems to 
me that in this world it is all a matter 
of luck. When I did everything I could 
to please people, they wanted to shoot 
me; and when I did nothing except run 
away, they brought me back and treated 
me better than the most valuable prize- 
winner in the kennels. It was puzzling 
at first, but one day I heard the Boss 
talking to a friend who had come down 
from the city. 

The friend looked at me, and said: 
“What an ugly mongrel! Why on earth 
do you have him about? I thought you 
were so particular about your dogs.” 

And the Boss replied: “He may be 
a mongrel, but he can have anything he 
wants in this house. Didn’t you hear 
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how he saved 
naped ?” 

And out it all came about the brig- 
ands. 

“The kid called them brigands,” said 
the Boss. “I suppose that’s how it 
would strike a child of that age. But 
he kept mentioning the name Dick, and 
that put the police on the scent. It 
seems there’s a kidnaper well known to 
the police all over the country as Chi- 
cago Dick. It was almost certainly that 
scoundrel and his gang. How they 
spirited the child away, goodness knows, 
but they managed it, and the dog trailed 
them and scared them off. We found 
him and Peter together in the woods. 
It was a mighty narrow escape, and we 
have to thank this animal here for it.” 

What could I say? It was no more 
use trying to put them right than it had 
been when I mistook Toto for a rat. 
Peter had gone to sleep that night pre- 
tending about the brigands to pass the 
time, and he had awakened up believing 
in them. He was that sort of child. 
There was nothing that I could do about 
it. 

Round the corner, as the Boss 
speaking, I saw the kennel-man coming 
with a plate in his hand. It smelled fine, 
and he was headed straight for me. 

He put the plate down before me. It 
was liver, which I love. 

“Yes,” went on the Boss, “if it hadn’t 
been for him, Peter would have been 
kidnaped and scared half to death, and 
I should be poorer, I suppose, by what- 
ever the scoundrels had chosen to hold 
me up for.” 

I am an honest dog, and hate to ob- 
tain credit under false pretenses, but— 
liver is liver. I let it go at that. 


Peter from being kid- 


was 
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A LOVE STORY from back home: the debate in the coun- 
try school, the coquetry of Tina Carroll, the smartness 
of the young drug clerk and the ambition of Pliny Tipton. 





AA Very Smart Young Man 


By Kennett Harris 


Author of “Managing Raimond,” etc 


fELUSTRA TED BY 


f—— ]|RETTY little Tina Carroll 
P moved as far away from Pliny 
| || Tipton as the narrow limits of 
U———' the buggy seat permitted. She 
did it with something approaching a 
flounce, and at the same time her quite 
unusual black eyes snapped, as they had 
a way of doing when she was annoyed. 
Pliny sighed and took the reins in both 
hands. He had been stealthily edging 
one hand along the seat-back, and with- 
drawing it, ever since they had started. 

“Lee’s got ambition,” said ‘Tina, 
cruelly. “He’s smart, too. I bet he wins 
the debate to-night, drug clerk or no 
drug clerk.” She drew an end of her 
white wool ‘“‘fascinator” across the lower 
part of her face, hiding the pouting 
mouth that the young man had been 
looking at long and longingly. There 
was starlight enough for a glance to 
assure her that Pliny looked worried, and 
she smiled maliciously. 

“Lordy! don’t I know he’s smart?” 
Pliny jerked protestingly as a wheel of 
the buggy slipped into a rut. “You don’t 
think I was a-talkin’ against him, do 
you? I wouldn’t do that about no fellow. 
I was just aimin’ to say that maybe him 
being a drug clerk an’ me naturally 
knowing more about cow-critters — an’ 
hens—maybe I’d have a chance. But Lee 
smart? Lordy! yes. An’ he’s a right nice 
boy. Still, you—” Pliny sighed again and 
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then laughed at himself good-naturedly, 
showing a row of strong, even teeth 
whose whiteness was enhanced by his 
very brown skin. 

“T like for a man to have ambition,” 
declared Tina. “It’s a great thing for to 
have.” 

“It cert’nly is,’ Pliny assented, 
meekly. “I’ve got ambition myse’f— 
some.” 

He looked at her as though he ex- 
pected that she would ask him what his 
ambitions were, but she was staring 
straight ahead at the school house that 
they were fast approaching. The win 
dows of the little frame building were 
brilliantly illuminated, and along the 
fence, dimly discernible, a long row of 
buggies and wagons and a few saddle 
animals were hitched. 

Pliny drove to the end of the row and 
got out of the buggy. He was beginning 
to tie his mare when Tina suddenly flung 
her robes aside and before he could reach 
her, jumped out and tripped, as lightly 
as a girl in arctics can trip, to the school- 
house door. 

“I’m cold,” she explained briefly and 
over her shoulder. Then she disappeared, 
and once more Pliny sighed. Then he 
addressed himself to the blanketing of 
Zuleika. 

The keen interest of the inhabitants 
of the district in matters intellectual— 
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an interest to have its fruition years later ~ 


in ‘l'arkio’s admirable paved streets, sew- 
erage system, colleges and automobile 
register — was evident this particular 
night by the attendance upon the Tylers- 
ville Lyceum. The little school house was 
already bordering upon the condition 
then known as “jam-up.” It was also 
pervaded by a distinct smell of scorched 
wool, proceeding from the neighborhood 
of the cherry-red box-stove. Jim Allen, 
the enterprising and ever liberal store- 
keeper of Fairfax, had contributed the 
large swinging chandelier and_ the 
bracket lamps that lighted the room, and 
the ample supply of stove-wood was an- 
other donation expressive of the public 
spirit. No question of the interest! 

Quite a delegation from Fairfax there 
was—largely, perhaps, on account of Lee 
Hubbard, the rising young drug clerk in 
Doc Ammerman’s store, who was to lead 
the debate for the negative. Doc Ammer- 
man was there himself, lean, saturnine 
and sallow, with one cheek ludicrously 
sucked in and the other plumped out to 
cherubic fullness with tobacco. Samuel 
Jackson Merritt, the Boanerges of the 
Atchison County bar was there, lending 
the dignity of his presence. Miss Laur- 
etta Timberlake, the school-ma’am, 
whose handiwork in chalked sums of 
long division and half-obliterated mot- 
toes still remained on the blackboard, 
she was there—not occupying her little 
throne of state, however. She was seated 
with her affianced, Milo Quicken, on one 
of the benches, apparently well content 
to yield full sway and control of .her 
dominion to “Judge” Orlando Wickham, 
pioneer justice of Gooseneck and chair- 
man, pro tem, of the meeting. 

Pliny Tipton, as he entered the room, 
noted this assemblage with a momen- 
tary qualm. He was to be the leader in 
the affirmative, and while his knowledge 
of the subjects of debate was, as he had 
lately intimated, fairly good, his self- 
confidence as a debater was not remark- 
able and his experience had been limited. 
And a crowd like this! Moreover, an- 





other question altogether was troubling 
him then—a burning, vital question. It 
is quite likely that Tina Carroll guessed 
what it was as he looked at her, but she 
was in no humor to answer it for him. 
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Perhaps she was unable to, at the time. 
Just then she was seated on a side bench, 
the center of a line of unattached dam- 
sels,—to the manifest disadvantage of 
the rest of the line, Pliny thought,— 
blooming like a rose and with star-shin- 
ing eyes. One of the girls, a very plump, 
very red-cheeked brunette, was talking 
to her, with a wicked, rolling eye on 
Pliny. ‘Tina laughed and slapped the 
plump girl on her plump shoulder, and 
a giggle went along the row, to Pliny’s 
marked discomfiture. 

Grinning rather sheepishly, Pliny 
made his way to a group of young men 
on the other side of the room, and the 
boisterous welcome that he received re- 
stored some degree of self-possession. 

“We sure have got ’em_ whipped, 
Pliny,” exultantly hailed Otis Mills, a 
red-haired and freckled youth from 
Gooseneck ‘Township. ‘Lee here allows 
we haint, but he’s jist a-whistlin’ for to 
keep up his spunk.” 

Lee Hubbard smiled tolerantly, as he 
nodded to Pliny. He was a dapper sort 
of young man, inclined to 
with dark, twinkling, beady eyes and full 
and protruding red lips. His nose was 
pointed and his hair symmetrically 
parted in the center and -plastered ip 
curves over his forehead. He was dressed 
in a black coat bound with wide braid, 
and striped trousers of fashionable tight- 
ness. Pliny could not help envying him 
those garments. 

“T’ll whistle a tune that you-all caint 
dance to,” Lee retorted, easily, as he 
pulled from his pocket a .pink-bordered 
handkerchief strongly scented with co- 
logne. ‘“Reckon you’ve got a walk-away, 
Pliny?” He eyed his opponent, apprais- 
ingly, envying him his stalwart figure 
and the crisp waviness of his hair. 

“TI reckon we haint,’’ admitted Pliny, 
courteously. ‘‘We country jakes cain’t 
look for that. But I allow we had ought 
to know a right smart about cows—an’ 
hens, an’ maybe—” 

He stopped, seeing that Lee’s attention 
was distracted to the girls opposite. ‘Tina 
was smiling—at Lee. The plump bru- 
nette waved her. hand, and Lee waved 
his odorous handkerchief and smirked, at 
which the tittering from the bevy became 
quite audible. 


stoutness, 
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“Know anything about gals?” Lee 
had turned to Pliny, the smirk still on 
his face. 

“Not the first livin’ thing.” 
swered, truthfully. 

“They’re as plenty as cows, an’ more 
fun,” drawled Lee. “I see that old blow- 
hard Wickham is a-going to take the 
chair. He’s a daisy. He’s a-gettin’ ready 
to start us now. Move up to the scratch, 
boys.” 

Judge Wickham had, in fact, hoisted 


Pliny an- 


- himself from his chair behind the teach- 


er’s desk and was pawing his long, yel- 
lowish-white beard with owlish gravity 
as he waited for the last bustle of arrival 
and greeting to subside. He was a large, 
tobacco-soiled, elderly man with a peaked 
bald head, and a deep bass voice that he 
loved to listen to. Finally he coughed in 
ari impressive manner and rapped on the 
desk with his knuckles. 

“Ladies an’ gentlemen, this lit’ry so- 
ciety will please come to order,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘We are met here this evenin’ 
for the purpose of debatin’ the question, 
‘Resolved, that the cow is more useful to 
mankind than the hen.’ ”’ He paused and 
showed his yellow snags of teeth. “I 
haint no doubt but any one of you-all 
would ruther have a cow than a hen, but 
that haint the question. We’ve got to take 
cows as a whole an’ hens as a whole. 
Now there haint no doubt but what if 
the question was put to you, you would 
say that cows was the most useful, or else 
that hens was more useful, or else that 
you dunno which is the most useful.” 

He wrinkled in appreciation of the 
ready laughter and proceeded. 

“T mean to say that you would give 
your jedgment ’co’din’ to how you felt, 
*thout applyin’ the rules of reason. Hi 
Stebbins, there, would tell you that he 
haint got no more use for a hen than a 
toad has for a tail, an’ Mis’ Lamberton 
wouldn’t give her Black Spanish hens 
for all the cows you could put in a ten- 
acre lot.” 

Mis’ Lamberton was tremendously dis- 
concerted by this public allusion. Mr. 
Stebbins grinned and nodded assent to 
the speaker’s revelation of his sentiments. 

“Right there, ladies an’ gentlemen an’ 
feller citizens, is the p’int,’ boomed 
Judge Wickham. “The purpose of this 
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here society is improvement—to improve 
our minds so’s we kin take an impartial 
view of any subjec’ that presents itse’f 
to us. That’s what debatin’ is for. We 
may not get the question settled. I’ve 
heard it decided sometimes one way an’ 
sometimes the other. But we shall hear 
reasons an’ argyments. I’ve heard folks 
say that they never see no use in argyin’, 
but my idee is that there’s a right smart 
of use in it. If there wasn’t, why would 
they do it in Congress, an’ why do the 
lawyers argy afore me? They don't 
neither of them always settle the ques- 
tion at issue, but when they get through 
a feller knows more about it than what 
he did afore. Not always, but gimerally, 
he does. When we get through this even- 
in’ Hi Stebbins will find out that there’s 
a right smart of good qualities to a hen, 
an’ Mis’ Lamberton will think more of 
cows than she’s done ever sence Myers’ 
old brindle chased her through the osage 
hedge.” 

There was uproarious laughter at this, 
during which Mis’ Lamberton alter 
nately bit her lip, giggled nervously and 
hid her face behind her fan. Pliny was 
frowning. Lee Hubbard yawned widely 
and feigned to snore. 

“The speakers of the evenin’,” Judge 
Wickham resumed, “is Pliny ‘Tipton, 
Otis Mills, Miss Fay Johnson an’ Bud 
Walker, for the affirmative, an’ Lee Hub- 
bard, Miss Gertrude Green, Siegel Pax 
ton an’ Ben Cleghorn for the negative— 
all bright boys an’ gals, an’ if they haint 
got the flooency an’ logic of older folks, 
yit what they have got to say will be 
wuth listenin’ to, an’ I hope nobuddy 
wont go out an’ leave afore the judges 
give their decision, as they did last 
Thursday night. We want to encourage 
the young folks, an’ that haint no way 
to encourage ’em. | lay my success as a 
public speaker to the lessons I got in the 
little lyceum we uster have down in Cal- 
loway county. Fust off, when I got up to 
speak I couldn’t say nothin’.” 

“He’s got bravely over it,’’ whispered 
Hubbard to the young fellows around 
him, and there was a guffaw from the 
group that became general. The speaker 
was, however, in no wise ruffled, and 
droned steadily on. 


“But I kep’ at it, an’ what was the 
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result? They got so they would pick me 
for their champeen when another lyceum 
sent us a challenge, an’ there was four 
years, hand-runnin’, that I read the 
Declaration of Independence, besides de- 
liverin’ the address of welcome to Sena- 
tor Vest. Then when | got to studyin’ 
law an’ got up to make my talk, the other 
lawyers couldn’t feaze me, an’ when I got 
‘lected Jestice I got so I wanted to hear 
both sides of the case afore I took any 
stock in the defendant or the plaintive. 
There’s allus two sides, my friends, if 
it’s only the inside an’ the outside. ‘Take 
this here subjec’: Pliny ‘Tipton will 








gives 


an’ 


most likely tell you that the cow 
milk, from which we get cream 
cheese an’ bonny-clabber an’ butter an’ 
buttermilk, an’ that her horns is made 
into buttons an’ knife-handles an’ tor- 
toise-shell combs an’ her hoofs into stiff- 
enin’ for red currant jell an’ her hide 
into leather for boots an’ harness an’ 
saddles an’ razor-strops an’ kivers for 
books, an’ her hair into the plaster that 
we use on our walls for to hold it to- 
gether.” 

Hubbard winked at Miss Gertrude 
Green and shook with silent laughter. 
Pliny and his side exchanged indignant 
glares and murmurs. 

“An’ her bones into pianner-keys an’ 
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crochet-hooks an’ collar-buttons an’ 
sech,” continued the speaker, ‘an’ her 
meat into the beef that gives our bodies 
stren’th an’ her tail into soup an’ so 
forth, an’ when Pliny gets through, you 
will say to yourse’ves that he’s got the 
best end of the stick. 

“That’s where you will be wrong, 
though. You would be goin’ on what we 
call in the law business ev fart evidence. 
Lee Hubbard will tell you that we can 
get along without red currant jell an’ 
that there’s a fair quality of leather 
made outen horse-hide an’ that in furrin 
parts they get good milk from goats, an’ 
make cheese outen it, too. He will 
argy that a cow costs money for 
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CAG ven kin scratch 

for worms an 


bugs. He will tell you that 
her feathers are made into 
feather beds an’ pillars, 
an’ one third of our lives is spent 
in bed, an’ that a feather 
burned under a faintin’ person’s 
nose will bring ’em to. He will 
tell you how the hen’s wishbone 
kin be gilted an’ hung up for an 
ornament iri the front parlor, or 
broke together by young folks. He 
will ask Hi how he would like to 
eat buckwheat cakes without aiggs, 
in ’em, an’ with regards to aiggs, 
further—” 

Having exhausted the subject of 
eggs, the speaker remarked that 
with these few words of introduc- 
tion he would call upon Pliny Tip- 
ton to open the debate. 

There was a storm of hand-clapping, 
and Pliny, his face slowly reddening, 
looked at Lee Hubbard, doubtfully. Lee 
smiled back at him with aggravating 
coolness. ‘‘Daggone his old hide! he’s 
done give all my p’ints,” Pliny muttered. 

“Mine too, durn him!” returned Hub- 
bard, placidly. “But that don’t make no 
difference. Get up an’ sock it to us. 
You’ve got us whipped, anyway.” 

Pliny’s mouth was dry ; his tongue felt 
thick and his throat constricted. His 
knees shook uncontrollably as he rose, 
and the perspiration started on his fore- 
head. Fifteen minutes before, he had 
been fairly easy; his p’ints were beauti- 
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fully arranged and ready for effective 
delivery, and now this old marplot had 
hauled them forth, mixed them up, 
scattered and staled them. What was 
there that had been overlooked? 

He began to stammer the set form: 
“Mr. Chairman, honorable judges and 
ladies and gentlemen—” 

What was the introductory sentence 
on which he had labored so painstak- 
ingly and which he had memorized with 
such care—infallibly, indelibly ? 

“From the earliest history of man- 
kind—er— From all ages. r 

There was something overlooked, 
after all. That p’int about the su- 
premacy of the beef-eating nations. 
But that would come later, and in the 
meantime: ‘From the earliest history 
of mankind—” 

Somebody snorted and tried to 
merge the spontaneous snort into a 
palpably artificial cough. Pliny 
looked around with a weak smile and 
identified the plump brunette as the f 
culprit. Then he injudiciously 
looked at Tina. Tina’s dark 
eyes were fixed on him and 
were blazing with contempt— 
contempt and, it might be, 
anger; and at that, Pliny 
straightened himself up and 
his tongue loosened. 

“Mr. Chairman, honor- 
able judges and ladies and & 
gentlemen,” he said, and ~~ 
said with perfect assurance : 
“T don’t see no use in 
thrashing over old straw 
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same little schoolhouse, he a big lum- 
mox of a fellow and she a peppery little 
piece five years his junior, and even in 
those days Tina had ‘“‘gadded” him. The 
“gadding” had had its effect, too. Pliny 
was regarded by Little Tarkio with re- 
spect, as a eapable and_ industrious 
farmer and a shrewd trader, but he was 
more than that. He read a right smart 
of books, Pliny did—history books, 
mostly. Right well posted, he was, 
though not tonguey. And of late he was 
becoming more anxious than ever to 
please little Tina. So he had consented 
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nor singeing a shaved cat. The plump brunette waved her hand and Lee waved his handker- 


What I aimed for to say 

about the cow hasbeen 

said, an’ more too. I didn’t figure myse’f 
on sayin’ it all. I aimed to leave some 
of the p’ints for the rest of our side, not 
to hawg ever’ blame thing. We'd fixed 
it that-a-way amongst ourse’ves. I don’t 
know how the rest feel, but I haint got 
nothin’ to add to what our chairman 
has done told us. I thank you.” 


LINY had looked forward to that 
ride home. He had known that Tina 
wanted him to distinguish himself. 
Right ambitious, Tina was. Long ago, 
Tina and he had gone together to that 





chief and smirked. 


to open the debate, and he had thought 
that if he did distinguish himself—and 
why not ?—why, then, on the ride home 
—maybe— 


T was some time before Tina would 
talk at all. Then she said almost ex- 
plosively : “Lee made a right good talk.” 
“Sure did,” Pliny admitted, gen- 
erously. ‘Went over the same old ground 
that old skeezicks tromped, an’ made it 
seem like new.” 
“And Otis Mills did fine,” Tina pur- 
sued, relentlessly. “He wasn’t a-going 
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to let nobuddy bluff him. Fay Johnson, 


even, shamed you.” 
“Mavbe I ought to 
stagger at it,” Pliny owned. 


have made a 


“You did,” snapped Tina. “You stag- 


gered an’ fell over yourse’f. Well, it 
don’t make no difference to me. Only—” 

“Only what?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only I’d quit if I was 
you. I wouldn’t make myse’f rediculous 
twice hand-running.” 

“It’s a mighty good question,” Pliny 
mused. ‘‘ ‘Resolved, that 
had more Influence 
on the Human Race 
than Love.’ What do 
you think about that, 
Tina?” 

“T think they 
named you for a 
joke an’ I think you 
ought to have had _ better 
sense than to give them the 
chance to laugh at you again. 
A body would think you'd 
enough of it to-night. I have.’ 

Pliny turned that over in his mind. 
Something else occurred to him that 
vave him food for thought. At last 
he broke the silence. 

“You an’ Lee seemed right socia- 
ble together this evenin’, Tina.” 

Tina tossed her head, but said noth- 
ing. Pliny laughed uncomfortably. 

“T was a-wonderin’ whether I 
going to get to beau you home. Didn't 
know but what Lee had cut me out.” 
He laughed again, forcing himself 
against-the dead wall of her aversion. 

Still Tina was silent. They were draw- 
ing near to her home now, and presently 
Pliny checked the mare’s speed. 

“Caint you make her go?” demanded 
the girl. 

Pliny loosened the rein, and Zuleika 
shot forward with a jerk that threw 
tina off her balance. As she swayed 
from the seat, Pliny’s arm, lightning 
quick, caught and held her; and feeling 
her within his. clasp, the young man’s 
head whirled with a sudden surge of 
blood. 

“Don’t!” Tina cried. 

Not much virtue in a “Don’t” in such 
circumstances, usually, but there was 
something in the tone of Tina’s protest 


Go 


had 


’ 


was 
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Ambition has 





“Ladies and gentle- 
men, this lit’ry so- 
ciety will please 


4 1% 
come to order. 


that made it instantly effective. Pliny re 


leased her, and in a few minutes more 
they were at the gate. There he made 
a last effort. 

“You'll see, next Thursday night,” he 


said, with assumed cheerfulness, revert 


ing to the debate. Then: ‘You haint 
mad, ‘Tina, are. you?” 

“You needn’t to call for me next 
Thursday night,” she said. 

“Why not?” Pliny asked, wonder 


ingly. 

“Because I—I’ve got other company.” 

She was gone before he could say a 
word. Indeed, shock had put him beyond 
all power of speech and he could only 
stand staring after her, numb and dumb. 
He continued to stand until the jalousies 
of an upper window were barred with 
light—until, at last, the light winked 
out, though Zuleika, impatient to be 
gone, twitched continually at his hand 
upon the bridle. 

Other company! Other company than 


he! Tina! 



























His face hardened and he shook his 
head. “Oh no! I reckon not.” 

He got into the buggy slowly, turned 
and then gave the mare her head on the 
homeward run. 


HERE was an “I Hearn Tell” club 

in Fairfax, with shifting head- 
quarters wherever there was a hot stove 
in the winter or shade in the summer. 
Three or four of the prominent mem- 
bers were in Jim Allen’s store on the 
Monday night following. One of them, 
Rufe Hartopp, rid himself of an im- 
peding cud of -tobacco and, in ritual 
form, said: “I hearn tell Lee Hubbard’s 
cut Pliny Tipton out weth his gal.” 

“Who’s that? Tina Carroll?” Eben 
Marcy asked. 

“Uhuh. He was up there yistiddy at 
Carroll’s, as large as life, an’ took her 
to meetin’ in the evenin, an’ he allows, 
Lee does, that he’s a-goin’ to take her to 
the lyceum Thursday. Pliny’s a-goin’ 
to be one of the speakers. So’s Lee.” 

“By Jucks! I’ll have to take that in,” 
Arley Shope chuckled. 

“Me too,” Bill Hooper chimed in, 
gleefully. 

Old Man Somarindyk sputtered at 
his pipe-stem. “If I had a gal ’at hadn’t 
no better sense that to mitten a boy like 
Pliny for a young snipe like Lee, I’d take 
the flat of my hand an’ spank her,” he 
rasped out. 

“Pliny haint so much,” opined 
Hartopp. “The old man’s got the farm 
yit, an’ he’s good for twenty year, I 
should say.” 

“You lay low an’ watch out,” sneered 
Old Man Somarindyk. “‘Jist wait until 
after next election. Pliny haint been 
a-workin’ these four years an’ makin’ 
himself solid weth the young bucks jist 
for the ticket, ’co’din’ to my guess. 
There’s one or two I could name in the 
courthouse crowd an’ higher up yit 
’at’s got their eye on Pliny, an’ Pliny 
he’s keepin’ his eye on something wuth 
while What's more, he'll get it. What’s- 
more, he’ll get more, give him time, an’ 
fin’ly, I was with Old Man Tipton at 
a place they called Manassas, an’ Pliny’s 
his daddy’s son.” 

With these dark sayings, the old man 
got up and limped out of the store, and 
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soon after, the club adjourned to fuls 
fill its natural function of news dis- 
semination. 

Following the course of only one of 
the membership, Bill Hooper told 
Julian Bentley what he had hearn tell ; 
Julian told Sam Gayhart and Sam told 
Wilmer Peabody, who lived in the 
Tylersville district and who drove a mile 
and a half out of his way that same 
evening to get supplementary informa- 
tion at first hand. 

Pliny was forking hay from the top 
of a stack to some calves in an adjoin- 
ing pen when Peabody hailed him from 
the road—lifting generous forkfuls 
with an ease that spoke well for his 
muscular development and _ pitching 
cleanly, with beautiful accuracy, from 
his elevation. Peabody had hoped to 
find him at the house. Here, the dis- 
tance between him and the stacks was too 
great for casual conversation. Never- 
theless, he tied his lines to the brake, got 
out and climbed the fence. 

“Howdy, Pliny,” he hailed. “You got 
any of them blue taters left you could 
spare two or three bushel of ?” 

“I wouldn’t wonder,” Pliny replied. 
“Want ’em now ?” 

“IT allowed I'd see if I could get ’em,” 
said Peabody, cautiously. ‘Four bits a 
bushel ?” 

“I reckon,” Pliny assented, descend- 
ing the stack. “Better tie your team an’ 
come on up to the house an’ eat a bite, 
Wilmer.” 

“T caint,” Wilmer declined. “I told 
the woman I’d be back in time for the 
chores. Say, Pliny, I hearn tell ‘at Lee 
Hubbard took your gal to meetin’ yis- 
tiddy evenin’. Looks like he'd cut you 
out, don’t it?” 

Pliny thrust his fork into the stack 
and turned a broadly smiling face to his 
neighbor. “Why, it might look that-a- 
way if I had a gal,” he said. ‘“S’posin’ 
that, jist to start weth, it might. ’Co’din’ 
to the way you looked at it.” 

“I'd hate to be in Lee’s shoes, s’posin’ 
you had,” suggested Peabody, artfully. 
“IT reckon you'd waller him. Sam Gay- 
hart he allowed Lee ’ud look like a mess 
o’ fresh sausage when you got through 
weth him if ‘twas so. There haint no 
doubt but what he took her to meetin’. 
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I mean he took Tina Carroll to meetin’ 
an’ he’s made his cracks—” 

“How are you fixed for money these 
days, Wilmer?” Pliny interrupted. 

“Well, I haint none too well fixed,” 
answered Peabody, with a puzzled ex- 
pression. 

“W. H. Vanderbilt said Pliny, 
seriously. “Millions! More’n he knows 
what to do weth. An’ how do you reckon 
he got it, Wilmer? Well, I hearn tell 
that he made ever’ blame cent of it jist 
‘tendin’ to his own business.” 

“T wasn’t aimin’—” Peabody began. 

“Cert’nly not,” Pliny agreed, genially. 
“Co’se you wasn’t. Not to make trouble 
betwixt friends. If you had been, you’d 
have got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick. Lee an’ me is good friends, an’ 
Tina Carroll an’ me is good friends, an’ 
we aim to keep that-a-way. You might 
as well get them taters now if you want 
‘em, Wilmer.” He clapped Peabody on 
the shoulder. 

“I reckon I wont now,” Peabody 
mumbled. “Got to get along home. So 
long !” 

He turned and clambered the fence 
to his wagon. Pliny watched him drive 
away, a grim look on his face. 

So it was already all over the country- 
side, buzzed by the swarming blow-flies 
of gossip!—a joke, something to 
chuckle over, with winks and leers and 
slapping of thighs! Pliny, who was not 
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given to the use of strong language, 
swore at the thought of it. Well, the 
thing was to give the nosers and chat- 


terers the lie, as he had done with Pea- 
body. Not that he, Pliny, cared for him- 
self; but it wouldn’t do to have Tina’s 
name in their miserable mouths. Not by 
any act of his, not if he could prevent 
it—by denial or any other way. He and 
Tina would be friends. So his thoughts 
ran. Yet, conflicting with this resolution, 
estopping it, complicating it, at least, 
was a determination that never wavered. 


“Other company? Tina? I reckon 
not !” 
He went to the house, ate a poor 


supper for a healthy young man and 
then piled books and writing materials 
on a corner of a table under the drop 
lamp and went to work. After a little, 
Old Man Tipton looked at him over his 
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spectacles, as he sat, frowning and biting 
the end of his pen. 

“What you writin’ about so much 
these days, son?” 

Pliny grinned. 
swered. 

It was in pursuance of his object of 
protection—silencing the clack of 
tongues—that Pliny went to town the 
next morning and, turning a cheerful 
countenance on those whom he met, 
strolled into Ammerman’s drug. store. 
Lee Hubbard was behind the counter 
when he entered, and when Lee saw who 
it was, he made a quick and quite in- 
voluntary stooping movement—almost a 
courtesy. But Pliny’s smile was reassur- 
ing. 

“Howdy, Lee,” he drawled. 

“Howdy, Pliny,” Lee returned, 
recovering. “How ’s tricks?” 

“Tolable,” said Pliny, seating 
self on one of the chairs. by the 
and extending his legs. ‘““How are your 
hens a-layin’ ?” 

Hubbard laughed and came from be- 
hind the counter. ‘That was certainly a 
hum-dinger of a debate,’”’ he said. ‘But 
you oughtn’t to have quit. You could 
have done like I did.” 


“Ambition,” he an- 





fast 


him- 
stove 


“Not like you did. I aint smart 
enough.” 
“Oh, I don’t know.” Lee’s tone was 


patronizing. Obviously the country jake 
had no intention of making trouble. ‘The 
drug clerk felt a certain contempt for a 
person so meek and acquiescent. “Maybe 
you'll whip us next Thursday,” he en 
couraged. “You've got a good sulject 
Ambition. Still, I don’t know but mine’s 
a better one.” 

“A fellow’s got to know what he’s 
talkin’ about,” Pliny opined, reflectively. 

“That’s so,” agreed Hubbard. He 
smirked and fingered’ the little 
mustache that he cultivating. “I 
reckon I can make out. You got any am- 
bition?” he asked, impudently, “—any 
special ambition, I mean?” 

“T might have,” Pliny admitted, “but 
it would be right foolish to tell what it 
was afore it was re-elized. Same way if 
a fellow was in love. Haint that so?” 

“Maybe,” Hubbard conceded. “I 
don’t mind owning, though, that I fall in 
easy. Something about a 


was 


love good- 




















looking gal I can’t resist.” He eyed 
Pliny warily, but detected nothing more 
than casual interest in that young man’s 
expression. 

“Yes, I know a heap about the tender 
passion,” he concluded. He smirked 
again—intolerably—and fingering his 
mustache, winked at Pliny. 

“You know a heap about a right smart 
of things,” Pliny told him, admiringly. 
“Now them bottles:’ He was looking 
along the shelves back of the counter. 
“Sp. Frumenti. Latin, haint it? What is 
it in English ?” 

“Red-eye, tanglefoot, forty-rod,” ex- 
plained Hubbard. “Have a snifter?”’ 

“What’s arnica in Latin?” asked 
Pliny, ignoring the invitation. 

“Depends,” replied Hubbard. 
“There’s arnice radix—that’s the root 
in that there drawer, an’ there’s arnice 
flores, an’ up in the bottle is tinctura 





arnice—I reckon that’s what. you 
mean.” 
‘““An’ witch-hazel ?” 
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Hubbard came from behind the counter. 
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“That certainly was a hum-dinger of a debate,” he said. 
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“Agua hamamelidis spirituosa—right 
at the end of the shelf.” Hubbard 
translated with unction and the authority 
of profound know ledge. 

“Sho!” exclaimed Pliny, wonder- 
ingly. “All good for bruises, haint they? 
black eyes an’ such? An’ I s’pose car- 
bolic has got some fancy name. That's 
what they wash wownds weth, haint it? 
An’ I reckon you know right where to 
put your hand on splints an’ bandages, 
or tell somebuddy else, in case they was 
needed. Sho! Well, sir, knowin’ things 
is mighty useful; likely to come in 
handy any time.” 

Just then the advance guard of the 
club came in, in the person of Eben 
Marcy, and Pliny got up and stretched 
himself. 

“I'll have to be movin’ on, Lee,” 
said. you Thursday, if I don’t 
afore. So long!” 

“T reckon I’d have talked out sort of 
plain to him, if it hadn’t been f 
Eben,” Pliny soliloquized, as he climb 
into his wagon. 

“But, by Jucks! I’d like to know how 
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LINY was still debating this prob- 

lem with himself when the night 
came for the argument on that other 
question—Ambition versus Love. Ever 
since the announcement of the subject, 
it had been’ informally discussed 
throughout the district, wherever two or 
three were gathered together, and the 
interest had grown. 

“What do you allow ?” 

“Well, seems like to me—’ 

Matrons, full and ripe and dried and 
withered, had sought light on the sub- 
ject from their mates, as they darned 
socks and patched overalls between 
supper-dishes and slumber; gangling 
lads and angular lasses, each among 
themselves, had delivered positive opin- 
ions regarding it; social circles about 
store stoves in town had spoken and 
spat for and against the proposition. 
Opinionative rather than argumentative, 
though, were these, in general. In Jim 
Allen’s store, Berkley Pendleton, thrice 
married and again a fresh, stubble-mown 
bridegroom, had spoken scornfully of 
the debaters to be. 

“What do these ver boys an’ gals know 
about love?” he had sneered. 

“Tell ye, Berkley,” said Old Man 
Somarindyk, blinking at him, “they’re 
the onliest ones ’at does know anythin’ 
about it. We-all have plum forgot, even 
if we do make a bluff oncet in a while 
‘at we haint.” 

And so, at the schoolhouse, the line 
of wagons and buggies at the fence was 
longer than ever it had been, and, within. 
there was a crowd that packed it to the 
sills of the windows, and still, in and 
out of the buzz and murmur, was con- 
tinually the question and answer: 

“What do you allow?” 

“Well, seems like to me—” 

Only Pliny and Hubbard and their 
followers escaped it. They were bunched 
together in one corner of the room, these 
contestants, joking among themselves 
with a certain bravado, Pliny apparently 
the liveliest of them all. He had driven 
his buggy in alone, had Pliny, and his 
emotion during that drive had _ been 
lively enough, but far from joyous. Yet 
it would have taken a keen observer 
to detect any evidence of unhappi- 
ness in his face when he came in. He 
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was serenely unconscious, cne would 
have supposed, of the meaning glances, 
the whispers, nudges and_half-sup 
pressed giggles that had greeted his en- 
trance. And he knew, too, that Lee Hub- 
bard had not driven in alone. 

For a moment he stood at the door, 
coolly surveying the assemblage. Then 
he smiled, as his eyes fell on Tina, who 
sat among the girls on the bench that 
they had occupied the week before. It 
was a perfectly easy and natural smile. 
Tina had been looking at him with a 
curious blending or succession of defi 
ance, appeal and apprehension in her 
gaze. Then she smiled back, but not 
easily or naturally; after which she 
turned, with an air of great animation, 
to the girl on her right. 

One thing more Pliny had to do: to 
make his way to the bench where she 
sat, still serene of countenance, and face 
the awful and expectant line. 

“Howdy, Tina.” 

His voice was friendly, and Tina 
looked up at him with the same curious 
expression that he had been quick to 
notice. 

“Howdy, Pliny.” 

“We're a-goin’ to do ’em up to-night,” 
remarked Pliny, with cheerful confi- 
dence. Then he nodded amiably to the 
line and joined the group of con 
testants. Lee Hubbard was the first that 
he spoke to, and his hand dropped with 
a genial pressure on Lee’s shoulder and 
his grin was more amiable than ever. 

“Goin’ to do you-all up to-night, 
Lee,” he said. 

It may be that Hubbard dimly sus- 
pected a double meaning in the remark, 
for his grin was somewhat forced. Still, 
he was not easily abashed and he had 
formed his own estimate of Pliny. So 
the suspicion, if he felt it, passed. 

“That’s the way to talk,” he retorted. 
“Do your hollerin’ now. You prob’ly 
wont feel like it when the returns come 
nn 

“Maybe you will,” said Pliny. 
“There’s different ways of hollerin’.” 

Soon there came the fateful rapping 
on the teacher’s desk. It was not the 
multiloquent justice of the peace who 
rapped this time, but the regular pre 
siding officer, the Reverend Purdy 

















James, pastor of the Gooseneck Baptist 
Church, a comparatively young man with 
curly auburn hair and side-whiskers and 
a lawless taste for the poetry of Byron 
and Poe that would have scandalized his 
flock, had they not assumed his frequent 
quotations to be from Felicia Hemans 
and Eliza Cook or other of the orthodox. 
He made a mercifully brief introduc- 
tion on this occasion, announced the sub- 
ject of debate, named the contestants 
and called on Pliny. 


LINY got up with a deliberately slow 

movement, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, where he could forget them, 
and began to speak—a little nervously 
at first, but that became less evident 
after a sentence or two; and he proceeded 
in the manner of a man who had some- 
thing to say. His voice became firmer 
and more resonant; his hands came out 
of his pockets and took care of them- 
selves ; his eyes lost their fixed and blank 
look—lighted with a certain eloquence of 
their own as they sought understanding 
and sympathy in the faces of the judges 
or turned in appeal to the rest of his 
audience. Far from a finished piece of 
oratory was that argument of his; yet it 
had the quality of earnestness, without 
which the most florid diction, the finest 
conceived, most smoothly polished and 
rounded sentences are but as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals. 

He dug out Cyrus from his tomb, 


confronted him with Alexander from 
Macedon and depicted “great Philip’s 
greater ‘son’ as he overran Greece, 


Egvpt, India—the whole known world, 
taking as he went the arts and sciences 
of alien nations, leaving as he went what 
of these he had acquired, so that the 
leaven of civilization spread and worked 
among barbarous peoples for ages to 
come and revived its spirit at its sources. 
“And Ambition done it!” 

From Alexander he went to Cesar. 
“He might have married rich an’ 
rotted,” said Pliny. ‘‘He had an elegant 
chance. But he had ambition, an’ ambi- 
tion took him here an’ there an’ hither 
an’ yon, where there was hard knocks 
an’ hard livin’, an’ it raised him to 
power where he wouldn’t have had 





nothin’ mor’n influence. It took him to a 
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bloody death, but not afore he had 


spread Roman law an’ Roman order 
wherever he went an’ made folks outen 
the howlin’ scalpin’ savages that our 
forefathers That’s right,” Pliny 
told them, impressively: “We're 
a-reapin’ the benefit of Julius Czsar’s 
ambition right here in America, right 
here in Missouri, right here on Little 
Tarkio an’ in this yer schoolhouse to- 
day!” 

Old Man Somarindyk nudged Har- 
topp. “What about Pliny now?” he 
chuckled. 

Tina heard him. She was asking her- 
self the same question. 

Pliny had jumped fourteen centuries 
to Columbus, holding in reserve a few 
other ambitious worthies, and here again 
he scored heavily. He concluded with 
Napoleon, dreaming of future conquests 
in the play-room at Ajaccio, dreaming 
again at Brienne, still dreaming in his 
shabby lodging at Auxerre and flaming 
into action at Paris, when the hopes of 
the royalists died amid the thunder of 
his guns through the narrow. streets. 
“Sounds kinder tough,” said Pliny, ‘but 
right there he saved the big republic an’ 
there haint no tellin’ what would have 
become of our little one if it had gone 
under right then. I haint defendin’ the 
harm Napoleon done, nor the harm 
Alexander done, nor Cesar. I haint 
apologizin’ for bloodshed, misery an’ 
destruction; I don’t hold weth it. But 
I’ve tried for to show the influence am- 
bition has had on the human race, 
good an’ bad. It’s takin’ other ways, 
these days, besides fightin’ an’ besides 
money-makin’, even. It’s a-gettin’ better, 
but it haint gettin’ weaker. Take it away 
from us, an’ we wouldn’t amount to 
shucks, not weth all the love there is or 
ever has been; an’ while we've got it, 
there aint nothin’ too high for us to set 
out marks for. We may not get there, 
but we'll get a right smart piece along 
the road, an’-we’ll take the world along 
weth us.” » 


was. 


HERE was a roar of applause as Pliny 
sat down, but it was nothing to him 
compared with one glance that he caught 
from Tina. She had never looked at him 
as she looked then, with the fervor of 
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admiration, the pride and something 
more than both that shone in her eyes. 
But it was for the briefest instant only 
that Pliny permitted himself the rapture 
of her regard. The Reverend James was 
speaking. What he said Pliny never 
knew, but presently there was more 
handclapping and Lee Hubbard arose 
to reply. 

No two ways about it, Lee was ready. 
Loaded to the muzzle, primed and 
cocked, and he fired telling shots. Am- 
bition? Who had felt its spur? “My 
friend answers, Alexander, Julius Cesar, 
Columbus, Napoleon. I could give him 
more names yet if I wanted to steal his 
thunder, but you know and he knows 
that it wouldn’t be long before I’d used 
up all there was in history. How long 
would it take to name the men and 
women—women, mind you, too—who 
have felt the power of love? How many 
of us folks are ambitious? You don’t 
need to answer that, but if I asked how 
many had been in love—well, I aint 
going to, but you-all know how the two 
crowds would stack up alongside each 
other.” 


T was a good beginning, effective at 

least. Presently Lee enlarged on his 
point and described in highly poetical 
language the joys of courtship; the 
parlor-sofa settin’-ups, the gentle dalli- 
ance of front porch and hammock, the 
buggy-riding and gate-swinging phases 
of the universal passion, and, with some 
humor, he instanced the potent and 
strange effects of love upon the human 
male. More seriously and again poetic- 
ally, he spoke of women as “fair beings,” 
“ministering angels,” ‘“‘rosebuds in life’s 
garden.” Roses bloomed and nightingales 
sang—rhetorically—through his speech 
until melody and perfume were ex- 
hausted, but before he arrived at that 
stage, Pliny saw their effect. 

Bending slightly forward, her lips 
parted and the color glowing on her 
cheeks, Tina was listening. She seemed 
rapt, fascinated, entranced by Lee’s elo- 
quence. Small consolation to Pliny that 
all along the bench, even to the plump 
and pestiferous brunette, her girl com- 
panions were in much the same attitude 
—even if he had noticed it. 








With an effort he forced his attention 
back to Hubbard. Love’s champion was 
drawing to a close now, but he had one 
more point to make. 

“What is it creates ambition?” he de- 
manded. ‘What is it in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred puts ambition into a 
man’s heart? Love again. It steels the 
warrior’s arm; it tunes the poet’s lyre. 
We men go out into the world to fight. 
For fame? No. For wealth? No! For 
power? No! We fight for love first. 
Come right down to it, we fight for the 
woman.” 

That Hubbard had so far held his 
own with the audience was plainly evi- 
dent as he concluded. The hand-clap- 
ping, foot-stamping and whistling that 
followed were to the full as uproarious 
and sustained as when Pliny had fin- 
ished. ‘The battle was not yet fought. 
Other debaters arose in turn and sup 
plemented the arguments of their lead- 
ers in accordance with whispered in- 
structions. But all came to an end at 
last, and in the solemn hush that fol- 
lowed, the judges considered their ver 
dict. Being mainly men of mature years 
and judgment, they gave it for Ambition. 

There was a “Yip” of triumph and ap- 
proval from Pliny’s supporters, and there 
was a louder “Yow” of denial and de 
rision from the other side—mainly per- 
sons of immature years and very little 
judgment ; but the dissenters were good- 
natured enough and their objections were 
by no means personal. Pliny was sur- 
rounded almost immediately by a shoul 
der-slapping, rib-poking, hand-shaking 
mob, but backing gradually to the door, 
he waited for his opportunity and slipped 
out among the first of the sedate early 
homers. 


S‘ Y)METHING had to be done. Ina few 
~~ minutes Lee and Tina would be out. 
They would drive away together, and 
then— Something had to be done; but 
what? Pliny, hurriedly pulling the 
blanket from Zuleika’s back and stowing 
it away, tried to think of some definite 
plan. He had already formed and re 
jected half a dozen that were not defi- 
nite. One thing only he had positively 
resolved: that fhere should be no fuss. 
But the winning of the debate upon 

















which he had counted had not had the 
hoped-for effect on Tina. At least the 
effect was only momentary and had been 
destroyed by Hubbard’s flowery humbug. 
The last glimpse that he had had of the 
girl had been as she stood laughing and 
blushing in the lively group of admirers 
that surrounded the complacent Lee. 

Something must be done. All about 
him now wheels were grating on the 
boxes of wagons and buggies as the 
vehicles backed out. 

Suddenly Pliny vaulted the fence and 
darted back to the schoolhouse. In the 
throng at the doorway he had seen Tina’s 
face. Lee was with her, of course. Lee 
had one hand under her elbow and she 
was laughing excitedly. 


A HAND gripped Hubbard’s elbow, a 
“™ large, sinewy hand that itched to be 
elsewhere—somewhere about a_ neck, 
nape or throat. Hubbard winced, turned 
and saw Pliny. 

“Come look at your buggy, Lee,” 
Pliny said; and then addressing Tina: 
“Better. stay right here out of the wind 
till we get it fixed.” 

“What’s the matter 
Hubbard, uneasily. 

Pliny merely laughed, and overcoming 
Lee’s slight resistance, drew him into the 
outer darkness. Tina made a half-move- 
ment to follow but checked it and re- 
mained in the little vestibule. 





with it?’ asked 


“What’s wrong with the buggy?”. 
Hubbard asked again. “We're going 


away from it, anyway.” 

“We'll get to it,” Pliny told him, 
squeezing his arm a little tighter as he 
forced him along. “Say, Lee, I think the 
judges ought to have give that decision 
to you.” 

“Where you taking me?” demanded 
Hubbard, impatiently. ‘““Where you think 
you’re goin’ ?” 

They had reached the back fence, and 
there in a corner of it Pliny stopped— 
but without relinquishing his hold on 
the other’s arm. 

“Jist on one p’int alone,” Pliny pro- 
ceeded. “You had the right of it when 
vou allowed that it was love made a man 
fight. Come right down to it, I reckon 
that’s so. You yourse’f’d fight for a 
girl, wouldn’t you?” 
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He had spoken in his usual slow, 
good-humored way all along but he shot 
the last question sternly and sharply. A 
duller mind than Hubbard’s would have 
understood him. A more courageous man 
might have felt apprehensive. 

“I'd fight if I wanted to,” Hubbard 
muttered. “If I didn’t I wouldn't. That’s 
the way I feel about it.” 

“How you feelin’ about it right now ?” 
Pliny asked, returning to his drawl. 


“None of your business,” retorted 
Hubbard, quavering but angry. He 


shook himself loose with a sudden jerk 
and tried to walk away, but Pliny barred 
his path. Then, though his flesh shrank 
and his blood chilled before this menac- 
ing figure confronting him in the gloom, 
the spirit that was in Lee Hubbard 
flared up, and he struck. 

Pliny laughed. He hardly felt the 
blow, though it was no slight one. Nor 
was Hubbard physically a despicable 
antagonist. As Pliny laughed. he leaped 
forward, hitting out savagely, and Hub- 
bard went down with a thud. Pliny 
waited a moment and then, seizing his 
collar, jerked him to his feet. “Stand 
up, blame you!” he cried, furiously. 

Hubbard staggered back, holding his 
open hands before him, the flame of his 
resistance extinguished. “I—I don't 
want to fight,’”’ he protested. 

“Come look at your buggy, then,” said 
Pliny. “Hurry! There aint no time to 
waste.” 

He caught his defeated rival by the 
arm again, hustled him to the spick-and- 
span little equipage that was the pride 
of the Fairfax liveryman’s heart, and 
bundled him in. Then he unhitched the 
horse and handed Lee the reins. 

“T’ll see to Tina,” he said. ‘You light 
out, and if you don’t talk, there wont 
nothin’ leak from me.” 

He seized the bits and forced the horse 
back into the road; then barely waiting 
to see that his direction was obeyed, he 
ran back to the porch. 

The whole thing had taken only a few 


minutes and, besides Tina, half a dozen 
people still lingered, adjusting their 
wraps. 


“All right now, Tina,” said Pliny, 
cheerfully. “Come along.” 
“Where’s Lee?” asked Tina, as he hur- 
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ried her away. ‘What was the matter 
with the buggy ?” 

“There was a spoke broken in the off 
wheel,” Pliny answered, with a suspicion 
of a chuckle. “Lee’s taken it to town, an’ 
I reckon we wont wait for him.” 

They were now at the gate and Tina 
stopped. Pliny knew that she was trying 
to see his face. ‘“‘Was that him that just 
drove off?” she asked, in a queer-sound- 
ing voice. “I allowed it was you.” 

“Come on,” said Pliny, and she fol- 
lowed him to where Zuleika was tied 
and let him help her into the buggy 
without a word of protest. Pliny started 
immediately for the drive home. 


TOR a long time there was silence. 
Tina it was who broke it. 

“You made a right good talk, Pliny,” 
she said, at last, and her tone, to Pliny’s 
amazement, conciliatory, almost 
timid. But he made no answer. 

“T reckon you have got ambition,” the 
girl continued, after a pause. “You 
couldn’t have talked that-a-way if you 
hadn’t.” 

“Maybe I have,” said Pliny, shortly, 
for him. 

Tina sighed. “I reckon it’s got more 
influence on you than—” 

“Than love?” Pliny supplied. “Sho! 
what’s love? Poppycock!” He almost 
snarled it. 

“T’d like for to know what made Lee 
act that-a-way—drivin’ off stid of takin’ 
me home.” 

Pliny was straining his eyes at the 
road straight ahead, but even if he had 
looked at the dim glimmer of her face 
he would have hardly detected the smile 
there. It was such a little smile. 

“He’s right good company on a drive, 
though,” Tina went on. 

Pliny said nothing. 

“T reckon he must be in love. He 
couldn’t have made the talk he did if he 
wasn’t.” 

“He don’t know the first livin’ thing 
about it,” Pliny exploded. ‘‘When a fel- 
ler’s in love—” 


was 
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Tina moved closer to him. “When a 
feller’s in love—?” she suggested. 

“He haint blowing about it. There's 
jist one person he might tell how he 
feels.” 

“T wonder how he feels,” 
softly. 

“Like all creation was in jist one little 
gal,” replied Pliny, as if he were talking 
to himself. “The sky at night when the 
stars are out, shinin’ one beyond another 
an’ still more an’ more bevond, till a 
feller gets dizzy weth the bigness of it 
—an’ the trillin’ of the crickets an’ 
the call of the whippoorwill, seems like, 
are part of. her weth the stars an’ the 
smell of the green, growin’ things.... 
The wind that comes out of the south 
an’ blows again his cheek is Her, seems 
like. There haint a sound ’at’s sweet, a 
sight ’at’s pleasant or a smell ’at’s good. 
in the sky above or the earth beneath but 
brings her to mind an’ swells his chist 
out, jist weth the thought of her, till 
earth an’ sky is too small to hold him 
.... There haint a hope he’s got'’at she 
don’t figger in; there haint a dream he’s 
got, but it’s of her....Oh, gal, gal!” 

Tina was half-laughing, half-crving. 
“I was right mean to you, Pliny,” she 
managed to say, and touched his arm 
with a hesitating hand. 

Pliny drew Zulieka in to a walking 
pace and turned to her. 

“IT like for a man to have ambition.” 
said ‘Tina, in the old way. 

“Don’t fool with me, gal!” Pliny 
begged. 

He found her hand. It 
warm. She had slipped off her mitten as 
he fumbled for it. 

“T like for to hear you talk about it,” 
she murmured. ‘“But—I reckon I like 
best for to hear you talk about—the 
other, Pliny.”’ She yielded to a readjust 
ment of Pliny’s arm and laid her cheek 
against his shoulder. “Why didn’t you 
take the negative, Pliny?” 

“Honey,” said Pliny, as he rose to the 
occasion, “I sho’ly have done took it 
now.” 





said Tina 


was soft and 
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By Berthe Knatvold Mellett 


rLEUS TRATED 


HE first part ef this story is fact. 

The second is a combination of con- 
fession and superstition extracted from 
an Eskimo who paddled into a whaling 
station in possession of a rifle of such un 
usual beauty and excellence as to arouse 
curiosity, and who was made exceedingly 
drunk for the purpose of inducing gar- 
rulity. 

The third part ts that which may sub- 
stantiate and correlate the other two; 
or it may be but another evidence that 
events in the North have neither cause, 
connection nor issue, but shadow them- 
selves against the whiteness of the snow 
like phantom pageants, kin only to the 
painted dream of the aurora. 


{———]NE day toward the end of the 
last century the sun had spun 
itself around the platter of the 

———J Arctic back to the morning 

side, when three men awoke to the boom 

of a heavy pull of wind around the cor- 
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ners of the log hut in which they were 
lodged. One of the three leaped to his 
feet, snatching up the fur covering of 
his bed, and flung open a door to the 
south, letting in a drive of snow picked 
from the ground by the gale. 

“The wind,” he cried. ““The wind has 
come !” 

An older man rose, and wrapping a 
heavy coat around him, came to the door 
and lifted his pale eyes to the sky 
Clouds were marching stiffly to the north 
west, like masses of magnetized frost 
drawn irresistibly to the ultimate cold 
ef the Pole. 

“The wind!” the young man shouted 
toward him. ‘The wind has come!” 

The other stood looking at the clouds. 
the convex of his long, colorless cheeks 
deepening. His companion waited, 
breathless, for some answering vehe- 
mence; but when none came he leaped 
through the door, fronting his giant 
body to the blast as though the very cut 
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of it through his wolfskin covering grat- 
ified his flesh. 

“You had better come in,” the older 
man advised. 

“But it is the wind! The wind has 
come! We have waited two years, and 
now the wind has come—straight from 
the southeast to blow us over the Pole!” 

He guffawed with joy, and whirling 
once about in the snow with his wolf- 
skin flapping grotesquely, he bolted 
back into the cabin. The third man 
had risen and stood at the frost- 
screened window, getting into his 
clothes. — 

“It is from the southeast,” he con- 
ceded, thrusting his arm into a fur gar- 
ment. “But is it steady? Will it last?” 

“We will wait and see. There is 
nothing to be gained by impatience.” It 
was the older man who spoke in answer. 

“Wait and see?” The young Viking 
in the wolf-robe cut in with a howl of 
incredulity. “Wait? I tell you it is the 
wind—the wind has come! And you 
talk of waiting!” 

“We have our lives to think of, Hyal- 
mur. We must be careful—” 

“Careful? Cowards, you mean! We 
have whistled two years for a southeast 
wind strong enough to carry our balloon 
across the Pole. We have taken money 
from our friends—even from the King— 
to build and outfit the balloon. Re- 
porters have been kept here waiting for 
our start. Everybody that reads a news- 
paper is watching Danes Island. We 
can’t wait like old women until our wind 
has died, to see how long it is going 
to last.” 

The second man laughed quietly. 

“You are young, Hyalmur. When you 
get older you will have more caution and 
less daring. If it is a wind to trust our 
lives to, three days will make no differ- 
ence.” 

“Three days! Winds don’t stay where 
they are put like holes in the ground! In 
three days we can be across the Pole, 
looking out for a friendly whaler to 
pick us up—’”’ 

“Maybe. And maybe not. If the 
wind dies, where will we be? With the 
gas going out of our balloon—” 

“Then we have at least tried, and 
justified the faith that has been reposed 
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in us. But if we wait here, holding 
straws and spitting on our fingers to 
see if the southeast wind stays south- 
east—”’ 

He swung angrily on his heel and 
went tramping around the spare arena 
of the cabin, the wolfskin wrapping and 
unwrapping around his legs. The two 
older men stood at the window watching 
the sky. 

“Listen,” bawled Hyalmur from the 
far end of the room, surging down upon 
them. “I’m going. My honor is in 
volved in this expedition, and the King’s 
money is in it, and I’m going to see to 
both. Look!” He shot-his arm toward 
the window. A little crowd was gather- 
ing on the ice-locked beach around the 
big balloon-shed that rose black and 
bulky in the dim light. “The whole out 
fit—reporters, mechanics, everybody 
waiting. Don’t you suppose they know 
where the wind lies? Don’t you suppose 
they are wondering already why we 
aren’t out now? Well, one of us is going 
to show them he isn’t afraid. I’m going 
in now to write my letter to my wife, 
and you can go and tell them that I’m 
coming—that I’m going alone—” 

“Shut up, Hyalmur.”’ The older man’s 
voice was strained and patient. “It’s 
youth that does things, after all, because 
it’s only youth that dares. We'll call 
it a steady wind, on your say-so. And 
’ 





we'll all go.’ 


II 


Y the time Nonuk had downed his 

third tin cup of hootch, the fox-look 
had left his face and was supplanted 
by an expression of lubberly gayety—a 
kind of blubberish expansiveness and 
disposition to be entertaining. 

“Ug, fine gun!” he grunted, and 
patted the slim blue barrel. He sat on 
an evaporated-milk case in the company 
store, and an attentive audience of one 
looked like a crowd to him. 

“Much brave, gets fine gun—Nonuk,” 
he continued. “You bet! Long time 
long time we hunt seals—’’ 

He waved an unsteady hand in t 
general direction of Bering Straits and 
accepted another drink. ‘Then discre 
tion forsook him altogether, and in 
strange idiom and with much thumping 


he 
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of the chest to emphasize the personal 
parts of the narrative, he told how he 
came by the gun. 

It seems that well to the Siberian side 
of Bering Straits there is an island where 
an entire tribe starved one winter, and 
which since has been superstitiously re- 
garded by the Eskimos. The dance- 
house left by the defunct tribe, Nonuk 
averred, is the dwelling-place of the 
Spirit of Famine, and the entire island 
and its environing waters are shunned 
by Innuit hunters. 

Now, just after the long days of a 
certain summer, Nonuk and his kinsmen 
were sealing on neighboring islands 
when they saw a marvel. 

“Heavy—like the egg of the penguin 
—hbig in the sky. Goose without wings,” 
he described it. 

Even in the land of the inverted mi- 
rage the thing was too ghostly to be ap- 
proached boldly, and too curious not to 
be approached at all. So, armed with 
their rifles, the hunters flocked their 
skin boats together and following at a 
safe distance trailed the “Goose without 
wings,” floating heavily in the sky. 

Over the Island Where [Everyone 
Starved, it seemed to stop, sagging 
further and further toward the ground. 
Prodded by their curiosity, the natives 
braved the evils of the place, and beach- 
ing their boats, crawled on their bellies 
until they came within speaking dis- 
tance of the wonder. 

“Goose without wings” it was in- 
deed—and in its feet it held a kind of 
basket boat. And in the boat were three 
men! 

Reassured somewhat by the sight of 
the men, the natives leaped to their fect 
and ran forward, guns raised out of 
precaution against the spirits of the 
island. 

Then one who stood in the boat 
dropped until only his head showed 
above the sides, and pushing the barrel 
of a rifle into sight, fired. Aguk, who 
was the brother of Nonuk, gruuted and 
doubled down to the ground, and was 
dead. 

The blood of an Eskimo spilled means 
instant and deadly feud. ‘Two in the 
boat fell under the first volley from the 
natives. The third leaped to his feet, 
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whirled with his arms outspread, drop- 
ping his gun on the circumference of 
the circle he described. Then he too 
came down, like “dead seal—some in— 
some out the boat.” 

Then, according to Nonuk’s liquor- 
tinted recollection, the goose who hung 
in air without wings was heard to 
whistle. angrily, settling more and more 
until at last it came to ground and 
spread flabby, featherless pinions to 
cover its dead. 

Superstitious panic followed, and run- 
ning and stumbling, carrying the body of 
Aguk, the native pack found the boats. 

“But Nonuk,”—the eyes of the 
speaker opened like little gem-set slits,— 
“Nonuk remembers the guns—the good 
guns under the wings of goose—Nonuk 
is brave!” 

He turned his skin-boat aside from the 
hurrying swarm and waited among the 
rocks until his companions were gone. 
Then making a crawling detour to de 
ceive “Goose,” he approached the scene 
of the massacre from the far side of the 
island, creeping through the willows and 
under the shade of the dance-house. 
Wriggling in the tall grass he went for- 
ward until by reaching his arms to the 
utmost he was able to grasp the gun that 
lay but half concealed by the strange 
wings of “Goose.” Emboldened by 
possession of the one treasure, he would 
have dared for the other two, if— 

Here the story-teller lurched forward, 
his slits of eyes burning. 

“From the dance-house comes Famine 
—a woman, who is Famine—comes 
from the dance-house!” 

Shaking in his skin-boots, clasping 
the gun procured at such peril, the hero 
ran to his kyak and put out for the clus- 
tering skin-boats approaching a safe and 
distant shore. 

Since that time neither Nonuk nor 
any of his tribe or another tribe has 
dared the evils of the island where 
Famine resides. 





III 


A WOMAN with her arms full of 
“” willow faggots came out of the mist 
and stopped before a hut that faced the 
west. Dying summer had made a ghost 
of the world, and the woman turned 
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The sun had worked its way far down 
to the south, and already the hulking 


earth cast a glooming shadow that 
purpled the distance and thickened the 
piling, spuming water. 


the sea where the sky 
of 





ed the barrel of a rifle into sight and fired. 


A sound came from the hut, and the 
woman opened the door and went in. 

A man had propped himself by his 
hands up from a bed of moss, and was 
calling: into the dusk. The beard of 
razorless weeks was on his face like a 
mesh, and through his weakened throat 
his voice was faint. 
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“Neysa,” he called. “Neysa!” 

The woman stopped in the open door- 
way. Behind her the twilight threw her 
figure into strong silhouette — level 
shoulders, small head in an aura of short, 
dark curls, shapeless garment looped to 
the curves of a strong young body. 

““Neysa,” the man called. “Neysa!”’ 

“Tt is Irma,” she answered. 

His eyes strained through the wan 
light, and with a cry he lay back upon 
his moss pillow and turned his head 
away. ‘The woman waited motionless, 
listening to the sound of his breathing. 
After a while she put the willows on the 
floor and went back to the door. 

“Where are you going?” 

She turned with her hand on the latch. 

“For more wood. The winter is com- 
ing.” 

“Winter ?” 

“Winter.” 

The minutes passed. 

“God! Has it been so long?” the 
man whispered in his corner. 

A few willows burned on the hearth 
of uneven masonry at the end of the hut. 
The woman left the door and went to 
them, stooping and fanning them with 
her breath. The man watched from his 
pallet on the floor, his lips moving as 
though he urged against the evidence of 
a dream. 

“Trma—” 

She started at the sound of her name. 

“You said Irma?” he repeated. 

She nodded over the embers for reply. 
After that he was so still that she thought 
he had returned to sleep, and so she 
rose. 

He was staring at her, the torture of 
unspoken questions in his face. 

“You answer in my own tongue—”’ he 
began. 

“You have been here a long 
You have talked a great deal. | 
from a sister country—Finland.” 

“The others—the two who were with 
me?” 

She did not answer. 

“They are dead ?” 

“yes,” 

A wail, like the wail of a sick child 
upon whom the lash is laid, broke from 
him. 

“T killed them—I killed them—” 


time. 
come 
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“Hush,” she said. “Hush.” 

“T killed them. I called them cowards. 
I couldn’t wait. I wanted so much for 
her—honors and glory. And I couldn't 
wait. I called them cowards, and made 
them go.” 

“Hush,” she said. “Hush!” 

“After two years of waiting, the wind 
came—straight from the southeast— 
straight towards the Pole. They wanted 
to wait, but I made them go. I made 
them go—and now I can’t go back to 
her !” 

“Hush,” she whispered, coming across 
the floor. “Hush!” 

“T made them go. And the wind 
froze and died, and the gas leaked and 
leaked until we hung like lead in the 
dead, still air. We hung and drifted. 
and they were brave—brave, and they 
said nothing. We drifted and drifted, 
—always south of the Pole,—drawn by 
a little wavering current of air.—over 
the blue water and ice—throwing out 
ballast and still hanging lower and lower 
—fighting for every inch we gained, 
while the leaked. Then when we 
were over land,—a little speck of land. 
—hanging so low the basket swept the 
grass, men swarmed up from the beach. 
And I was afraid, and I shot—and now 
they—the brave ones—are dead—’’ 

“Hush,” she murmured close to his 
ear. “Hush!” 

“Dead,” he screamed. “And I have 
killed them! Neysa—Neysa!”’ 

She put her hands upon him. They 
were cool and strong, and under them 
his trouble eased, and he sank back on 
his pillow of moss. She knelt with her 
hands on his breast, crooning some 
strange chant of comfort. And after 
a while under her palms she felt the 
even breath of a sleeper. 

Moving cautiously, 
door and went out. 


gas 


she found the 


T was winter. The woman came from 
the white-cowled dance-house through 


the tunnel furrowed in the snow, and 
stood out in the flaming emptiness of 
the open. The air was electric with 
snapping points of frost; and swirling 
and swishing with the sound of tearing 
silk, the aurora hurled his splendor 
against the sky. 
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She called softly. A little light crept 
along the snow-tunnel, and a bearded 
man came and stood beside her. 

“They are playing ball. again—play- 
ing with the fire-balls of heaven,” she 
said, and pointed to the bounding spec- 
trum of the North. 

His eyes scarcely rested where she 
pointed before they turned away, in- 
stinctively searching out another direc- 
tion through the dark. 

“The sun is on its way north again,” 
he said. “It will be months before we 
see much of it. But it is good to know 
it is coming.” 

She did not respond, and after a while 
they went back through the snow-tunnel. 
The little blade of light thrust itself out 
through the opened door again, and then 
was gone. 

Under its wind-tight blanket of snow 
and lighted by the little fire on the 
hearth, the hut was warmly bizarre; as 
though hidden from the outside night 
and cold, the heart of the winter was 
there glowing with fantastic comfort. 

Quantities of a soft glazed stuff had 
been used to cover the moss pallet on 
the floor where the sick man had once 
propped himself, and to curtain away 
an end of the room where another pallet 
lay. Stretched across an aperture that 
in summer gave view and air, more of 
the stuff bulged under the pressure of 
snow outside. ‘Two rifles stood at the 
sides of the hearth; compasses, other 
instruments as exquisitely set together as 
the jewels of a king, a spirit-lamp un- 
lighted, a chart of the heavens and an 
other of the earth, were arranged around 
like ornaments. 

After the chill of the outside the two 
came to the fire, huddling over it with 
their hands outstretched. 

“They are waiting down there—wait- 
ing and watching.” ‘The man spoke ab- 
stractedly. “Waiting and _watching— 
waiting and watching!” 

The woman leaned forward with a 
quick movement, and taking a bone im- 
plement from the corner, raked the fire 
together. 

“We were provisioned for a year,” he 
went on. “They will not give up hope 
for a year at least. There will be inter- 
views in the papers with our outfitters. 
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They will be saying that spring will 
bring news of us. But there will never 
be any news—never.” 

He got up from the floor and going 
to the silk panel in the wall stood star 
ing against it as though his eyes would 
pierce the battened miles outside. 

“T can’t go back—I can’t go back.” 

The woman looked up, straightening 
her back and turning her warm, bright 
face to him. 

“And if you can’t go back ?” 

He did not hear her, so absorbed was 
he in his longing. The bone poker fell 
from her hands to the packed dirt of 
the floor, and her heart turned sick. 

“You are thinking of her! You are 
always thinking of her!” 

The words tumbled out miserably, and 
she saw his shoulders set to a 
line. 

“A man does not forget his wife,” he 
said. 

“But she was to blame. She sent you 

He 


resisting 


away—urged you into danger—” 
voice broke, and she clasped her hands 
together at her breast. ‘Besides, you 


are not the man who went away from 
her. You are the man I found and 
brought back to life.’ 

“A man does not change. ‘There is 
no such thing as a new man. And there 
is a difference between love and 
tude.” 

“But she sent you away—made you 
go—cried and petted and fretted 

“What are you saying?” He swung 
toward her, looming large and savage 
in the hut. 

“T know—I know. You 
and on about it—weeks and 
listened to you—and I know.” 

“She was proud of me—believed in 
me. I wanted to justify her faith. But 
I was a fool and a coward, and failed. 
That is all.” He was holding back his 
anger, but she took no warning from his 
quivering voice. 

“A woman doesn’t fret at 
lays—she doesn’t urge a man into danger 
—when she loves him. It’s only the 
selfish woman who does that—the woman 
who isn’t big enough or good enough to 
love, and only wants little honors to 
please her vanity—and who doesn’t care 
how she gets them.” 
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“Stop,” he shouted at her. ‘Stop! 
She did everything tor me—was every- 
thing to me—believed everything of me 
that a woman could. And I failed—” 

“ ‘lid everything!’ ’’ She laughed bit- 
terly at the words as she repeated them. 
“What did she ever do? Oh, I don’t 
know her—but every woman knows her 
kind. Is to be pretty and fretful and 
vain all that a woman can do for a 
man? To ask more and more and more, 
and never have enough? Listen: since 
vou don’t know, I will tell you what 
a woman can do for a man. 

“T came upon you dying. Do you 
know where I was going and from what 
I came when I found you? I was on my 
way to safety—to liberty—to sunshine— 
to my country that needs me. The dark 
of one winter has worn on your nerves. 
I had seven dark Siberian winters be- 
hind me when I found you. They are 


hard on patriots from Finland over there, 
and I had seven years in the northmost 
prison—seven winters of night, seven 
years of cold and degradation and rot- 
ting of the soul. 

“Then at the end a way opened to 
escape. It lay in the wake of a nomadic 


native tribe, traveling to the eastern 
coast. I tended the old and the sick 
and the women with child who could 
not travel fast, and I was not discovered. 
So I came to the Straits, and out in the 
Straits I saw islands, and I knew that 
beyond the islands was America—Amer- 
ica and freedom—and the way open to 
my country. The tribe had found the 
fishing it sought, and with a little boat 
they gave me I went on alone. It was 
summer. The sea was still. There was 
no night. The channel was narrow. I 
could have reached the mainland and 
waited for people and help. But | 
found you here. I saw your balloon, and 
I was frightened and hid. The refugee 
has no instinct so strong as fear. I hid 
in the filth of this house, and I saw— 
what happened. 

“And when it was over, I’ went out 
and brought you in, and tended you. I 
buried your dead with my own hands. 
My fingers bled when I tore the silk 
from the wrecked balloon to chink and 
furnish our hut, and when I laid the 
stones together that are our hearth. I 
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found and stored fuel to keep you warm 
through the winter; and I faced another 
long absence of the sun—I who had 
wept for it through seven black winters 
behind. I did that. And still you say 
she did everything for you—still you 
hunger for her!” 

He came across the room and looked 
down from his height upon her. 

“Hunger?” he said huskily. ‘Yes, I 
hunger—lI starve for her. All the labors 
of all the women in the world would not 
weigh with me if I could hold her in 
my arms again. You have starved in 
prison. But you don’t know what hunger 
is. You don’t know.” 

“Don’t I? Ah, don’t I?” 

“Hungry? Why, if I were dead I 
would moan in my grave for wanting 
her. And I can’t go back!” 

His hands went up and covered his 
bearded face. The silence of vast empti 
ness pressed in upon the little hut. An 
ember flared on the hearth. Ice far out 
in the straits cracked with a noise like 
a scream. 

After a long time the woman spoke, 
and her voice was still—small and still 
and tired. 

“You can’t go back—why? If 
loves you, nothing else matters. Accident 
—failure—nothing matters. The others 
are dead. But you are alive. You are 
alive, and that is all the woman who 
loves you cares for.” 

“Go back! Shame her with my shame ! 
Stand beside her and confess that two 
brave men are dead because I was a 
fool!” 

“But you 


she 


couldn’t know the wind 
would fail. No one knows that the wind 
will blow or will not blow. You were 
mistaken—but you are still alive.” 

“But I can’t go back. You saw them 
die! You saw me lose my head with 
fright, and fire into the harmless band 
of natiyes that came to see—and you 
saw them die!” 

She turned back to the little glowing 
fire on the hearth, and for a long time 
there was no sound in the hut. 

“And there is nothing else for you— 
nothing but her?” 

She spoke with her face averted, and 
in the blindness of his own agony he 
saw nothing of hers. 
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He did not reply to her question, and 
after a while she asked another. 

“You can’t go back, but you want her 
—here ?” 

He groaned and writhed away, his 
arms flung up against the log sides of 
the hut. 

“When the sun comes and I can travel 
—I will go and bring her.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean I will bring her—to you.” 


IV 


HE native boatman shoved off and 

leaped to his place; a double-bladed 
paddle slipped into the water, first this 
side, then that; the light boat spun side- 
ways on the beach surf, and bounded out 
into the fog. An island solidified in the 
gray of the horizon, rising from the 
water like the back of some dead and 
floating animal, and Neysa Brant shiv- 
ered in her sleek furs. 

In the stern of the boat another woman 
sat looking into the fog, her face still 
and white under the funny little hat that 
topped her short curls—still and white. 
Neysa wondered hysterically where such 
a hat had come from. She had not 
thought the hat-shops of all Europe 
would produce so wide a variation from 
the mode. It was good to think of hats 
in the dread and abnormality of the sit- 
uation, and for a moment her cheek al- 
most dimpled under her veil. Then the 
woman turned her eves upon her, and 
terror and hate shivered through every 
nerve of the small body under the shin- 
ing furs—terror of something that could 
not be understood or believed—hate of 
the still, white face and the long, resting 
hands—hands that rested, rested always, 
as though untold labors done had earned 
them peace. 

Months and months now, Neysa 
thought to herself, and pitied herself as 
she thought, she had suffered this terror 
and this hate. It had begun that sweet, 
bright morning when she had come down 
from her pyetty room in her pretty 
mourning—and the inscrutable eyes had 
looked at her, and the low, sad voice 
had bade her believe the unbelievable 
and do the impossible. And now, after 
another year, here she was following a 
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ghostly necessity she could not com- 
prehend, driven by a compulsion she 
could not even resist. Whether the year 
of waiting was the harder,—the year 
that had to pass through its round of 
daily dreads and fears until the summer 
should come again and make her journey 
possible,—or whether it was the journey 
itself with its relays of ocean and land 
travel and ocean again, she did not know. 
Small boat had succeeded small boat, in 
such varying degrees of discomfort that 
she had lost track of the specific wretch- 
ednesses. But anyway, 

cold, miserable, frightened, with the 
final island just ahead, and the incom- 
prehensible close at hand. Tears started 
from her eyes and followed down the 
soft curves of her cheek, and the other 
woman looked away. 

Then Neysa heard him calling her 
name—calling and calling again; and 
her muscles set until she winced. 

He was wading out, his arms stretched 
before him. ‘The water washed higher 
and higher about him as he lunged 
against it going forward. ‘The wind 
blew his light hair backward from his 
shoulders and parted his red beard on 


here she was, 


his breast. He looked like a Viking 
god pushing aside the mists and waters 


of antiquity to clasp the bride the years 
had brought to him, and her lips went 
white. 

His shout went up like the cry of a 
conqueror as he lifted her in his arms 
and held her to him, safe above the wash 
of the waves. ‘The lightened prow flew 
up. The boatman grunted in angry 
complaint, and the woman in the stern 
gasped as the water came up and 
drenched her garments. But he did not 
see or hear. Above the spray he carried 
the little passionless thing he called his 
wife, over the pebbles of the beach, up 
to the hut where the door stood open in 
welcome. 

The morning sun slipped around to 
the edge of the sea, passed the level 
meridian and circled on toward the west. 
The grunting native worried on the 
beach about the evils of the island and 
the delayed release from his agreement 
to wait. 

Irma sat beside him, her hat off, the 
wind lifting her curls. She sat beside 
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the native because she had dropped 
where she had stepped ashore, and he 
had pulled the boat up and squatted at 
its prow afterwards. She had to wait 
somewhere, and in the numb void of the 
present it made no difference where. She 
was not thinking. She was not suffering, 
except as one suffers deep down under 
the consciousness when anesthesia mer- 
cies the knife. Her will had carried her 
and driven another for two years with 
rigors under which heart and mind had 
swooned, and now it was over. 

A strong wind whipped in from the 
Straits and under her garments, still wet 
from the morning; her body shivered. 
She got up and went toward the hut. 
The door was open, but she stood out- 
side, ‘hesitantly clasping and unclasping 
her hands over the funny little hat. 
Then he laughed inside the hut, and 
came towards her with his hands held 
out. 

“Irma,” he cried. “I had forgotten. 
Forgive me—you know how it is with 
me—” : 

“How do you do?” she said simply 
and awkwardly. It was a pitiful sum- 
ming-up of her case, and jumbling his 
apologies, he drew her in. 

“We forgot Irma!” He turned to his 
wife in wretched contrition. “We forgot 
Irma—after all she has done for us.” 
He dragged a moss pillow out before 
the hearth and forced her down upon it. 
She submitted, instinctively grateful for 
the warmth, and as instinctively forget- 
ful of his lapse. 

‘““Neysa—when I tell you all Irma has 
done! Brought me in here and made me 
live when I wanted to die of shame and 
longing—got food and firewood from 
God knows where—” 

He paused for response, but none 
came. Irma held trembling hands to 
the fire, and Neysa stood silent at the 
window, looking out. 

“Tell her how grateful we = are, 
Neysa!” he attempted again with pitiful 
eagerness... “I don’t need to tell her—she 
understands how it is with me.” 

In the cruel silence that followed, Irma 
got up from her cushion and hung the 
funny little hat on a peg in the corner. 

“Yes, I understand how it is with you,” 
she said quietly. 
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“See! That is the kind she is, Neysa! 
The best in the world. Tell her how 
grateful we are—how we are going to 
try to repay her all our lives. ‘Tell her 
our home—” ‘The irony of the words 
struck him, and he laughed. “Well, tell 
her we want her to stay always—” 

Neysa Brant whirled on her sharp 
little heel, and her voice was the purr of 
a Cat. 

“Yes, we want her to stay, always.” 

“You hear, Irma?” He turned to the 
quiet woman in the corner with a smile 
that ill concealed the pain on his face. 
“All our lives we are going to do what 
we can to make up to you for what 
you have done.” 

“She will stay,” Neysa Brant purred 
on as though there had been no interrup- 
tion, “after this.” She swept her small 
white hand out in a circle that encom- 
passed the silk-hung room, the fluttering 
curtain hanging from the beam, the two 
moss pallets on the floor and the narrow 
area between. ‘After this, she will have 
to stay. There is no place for her but 
this. She can’t come where 
smirch me. I wont have her pointed out 
as the woman—the woman—’”’ 

The red color of his eager hope died, 
and the man turned his stricken face to 
Irma. And suddenly, while the poisoned 
words fell from the lips of the other 
woman, Irma felt the lifeblood that had 
lain chilled about her heart take foot and 
go dancing through her veins. 

“Get your things together,” 
Neysa, ““—the records that you will need 
for proof and such things. ‘The Eskim« 
is waiting on the beach. There is an 
Eskimo settlement on one of those islands 
over yonder, and from there we can get 
to the mainland and wait for a revenu 


she 


can 


cried 


boat to pass.” 
“Get ready?” he puzzled. 


“Hurry.” she answered. “I want to 


get away from here.” 
“But I am not going.” 
She looked at him with eyes like hard 


blue jewels. 

“IT can’t go back,” he hurried on miser- 
ably. “You know why. I wrote you ten 
minutes before we began to wreck the 
balloon-shed for the start. I told you 
how, I had had to urge them—how | 
drove them to go.” 





“That is not what I asked you,” he said. ‘You can understand me if you try, can’t you? I ask you if 
you love me—me—just me—with failure on my head—disgrace—crime—”” 


“IT kept the letter to myself, and be- “Why? You are my wife, Neysa. You 
fore I left, I burned it.” love me as I love you—and I have ached 
He stared, unbelieving of his ears. across the miles between us—” 
“But that makes no difference—you She laughed sharply. 
ought to know that makes no difference.” “And so you brought me to the end 
“Nonsense! If you didh’t intend to of the world! Instead of coming to me, 
go back, why did you send for me?” as you should, you made me come to 
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presented at Court. I was the 
widow of the explorer who met 
death for the glory of his country. 
The greatest ladies in the capital 
wanted me for a friend. The Crown 
gave me a little property,—because you 
left me very poor,—and with the money 
and the dresses and things, there wasn’t a 
prettier woman in the city. And now that 
we have to go back—with explanations—I 
don’t know what changes there may be—I 
don’t know—” 
Tears of self-pity welled up in her 
throat. 
“You love me, Neysa?”’ 
She came to him and put 
upon his breast. 
“Love you?” she sobbed. 
“T always thought you loved 
me, but it seems there were 
other things you loved. Now 
we have come where thx 
other things are all taken 
away—we are stripped of 
them, you and I, Nevsa 
—stripped of the lies 
that have held them 
to us. You know 
that-I am not brave 
and wise—that I am 


her head 


only a reckless fool 


who risks the 
lives of better 
men on his own 
poor chance. 
The little riches 
and honors at 
home will not 
even keep us 
warm or-feed us 
here. We are 
just ourselves 
now—stripped 
of all the 
gew- gaws, 
and I ask 
you — do you 
you—over 5 love me?” 
water and land, by every “IT have always 
kind of conveyance that ever made a loved you, Hyalmur. 
woman uncomfortable. I wondered at always said you were a man to make 
that—I couldn’t understand. But she woman proud.” 


made me come, frightened me with her 
white face and her léw voice until | 
came—lI didn’t know why. And do you 
know what I left behind me? I left the 
one season in all my life when I had a 
chance at the things I want. I was to be 


“That is not what I asked you,” he 
said. ‘You can understand me if you 
try, can’t you? I ask-you if you love 
me—me—just me—with failure on my 
head—disgrace—crime—”’ 

“Disgrace? Crime?” 


She was in- 
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stantly alert, her prettiness gone in tears 
and in the tension that pinched her fea- 
tures. 

“You know how it was,” he went on. 
“We had waited two summers for a 
wind—and I was eating my heart out to 
prove myself—to you. It seems a hard 
thing to say, now, after all that has hap- 








pened. But you remember how you 
chafed against the delay. And so when 
the false wind came—well, you know 
what happened. And that was not all. 
Irma 

“Ves, I know,” she broke in. “But 
I will forget all that. You are human— 
you were alone. And no one else 


knows.” 

“Hush, for God’s sake! Can’t you 
think anything but lies? Listen while I 
tell you something to take the heart for 


lies out of your soul. Irma knows— 
how absolutely I killed them! ‘They are 
buried down there on the beach. She 


buried them. And she knows how they 
died !” 
He held her out at arms’ length, 


searching her quivering face for some 
comfort to his afflicted soul, some 
warmth, some passion of understanding 
and sympathy. And what he saw was a 


cold, small self, entrenched behind 
shrinking flesh. 
“You said you always knew I would 


make you proud. Would it make you 
proud to know that I was frightened— 
so mad with fright that I fired into a 
crowd of peaceful natives who came 
running to us to see what we were and 
in what we came? I fired, and I killed 
one of them, and the fight was on that 
ended in the death of the two who were 
with me.” 

Her face was drawn, 
were striking together. 

“You did that?” she whispered. 
did that?” : 

“Yes. Ask Irma—she saw it all.” 


and her teeth 


“You 
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“But if I take back what I said? If 
I let her come with us? We can be good 
to her—and she wont tell.” 

“Neysa!”” It was the cry of a man 
whose love is torn living from his body. 
She came to him again, softly persuasive, 
but through the lens of her tears he 
saw her immeasurably distant and alien. 
He thrust her away from him, and she 
backed against the wall of the hut and 
while quick thoughts darkened 
and cleared the round prettiness of her 
face. 

“If I go back—alone ?” she whispered, 
as much to herself as to him. 

“Yes?” he answered. 

“If I go back—no one needs to know. 
You can be dead—as you were 
And you wont come back, nor she 

Unconsciously Hyalmur Brant moved 
until his bulk was before the woman in 
the shadow. 

“Tt will be better that way,” 





stood 


before. 





he said. 


E followed her to the beach and 
spoke to the waiting boatman. The 
skin-boat thrust its nose into the water, 


He stood with the waves 
the rags of his un 


and swam out. 
about his bare feet, 


couth garment beaten about him by the 
wind. 
She looked her questions at him, 


frightened, tortured for more promises. 
“T will not come back,” he called to 


her. “I will not—come back.” 

Then when the water had taken the 
little boat and when the fog had thick 
ened its obscuring veil, he lifted his 
shoulders and turning his face to the 
sky as though some new and renewing 
strength came from it, went back over 
the pebbled beach. 

The woman stood in the door of the 


hut. Her face was warm between her 
blowing curls, and her lips were parted 
“And you?” he asked. 


“T will stay always,” she answered. 
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HAT fascinating letter-writer, Fred A. Gross, is in again! 


in characteristic epistles, his experiences in owning an automobile. 





The Swift’ Six 


By Ring W. Lardner 


Author of “The Letters of a Bush Leaguer” 
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Allison, Ill. Jan. 1. 

——EAR Brother Charley. 
D Well Charley the New Yrs. 
is starting in and I feel some 
————! how like its going to be a 
lucky yr. for me and Im going to try 
and do my best to make it lucky. I bet 
they wont be no throwing away money 
this yr. like they was last yr. and by a 
yr. from now I wont have no morgage 
hanging on my head but will have the 
house all paved for and every thing clear 
and a little money in the bank besides. 
Between you and I Charley theys some 
money in the bank right now and beleive 
me thats where shes going to stay. I 
got some thing over $600.00 salted away 
and they wont be another paymunt on 
the house dew till July and nothing to 
pay between then and now but regular 
expences that a man can pay out of 
your salery if you dont make a monkey 
out of yourself. Thats what Im going 
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to do this yr. Charley is live close and 
not toss my money a round like it was 
a drunkard sailor. 

In the Ist. place Im going to cut down 
on smokeing because I figgure where | 
smoke to much and when a man smokes 
as much is I been in the habit you get 
up in the A. M. feeling like a tramp and 
hawk and cough like you was going to 
loose a lunge. And Im going to cut out 
the booze all together and of coarse you 
know I aint the kind that guzzles it 
down like I was scarred they was going 
to quit selling it though I can hold a 
bbl. of it and not never show no affect 
but I dont never take more then say 5 
or 6 drinks a day and mostly beer at 
that but it runs in to money because you 
dont feel like buying for yourself and 
none of your friends and they aint a 
bar where I go in to that they aint 1 
or 2 of my freinds in there and I got 
as many freinds is the next man but they 


He recounts, 
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aint none of them,that sores there throte 
up saying No thanks or Have another 
or stranes there bicepts halling out there 
money to buy back. But any way Im 
going to cut it all out and Im going 
to try and make my cloths last as long 
is thevll hold together and if I play 
cards it will be jest for fun and not 
cent a pt. or nothing like that. 

The $600.00 thats in the bank is what 
Grace give me to keep for her and she 
says she was scarred to trust herself with 
that amt. in her own name or she would 
be blowing it in for cloths. I never seen 
the woman yet that could hold on to a 
chunk of money but they got to throw it 
to the birds as soon is they get there 
hands on it. So Grace used good judge- 
ment turning it over to me and they 
couldent no body get it away from me 
with a crow bar unlest its to pay honest 
dedts or some thing. 

Of coarse the $600.00 was part of 
Graces berthday present from her old 
man and she can do what she please with 
it but she turning it over to me looks 
like she had better sence about money 
then the Ist. few vrs. we was married. 

Happy New yr. and prosterity to you 
and Mary. 

Your Bro. F. A. Gross. 
Allison. Ill. Jan. 22. 
Brother Charley. 

Well Charley I was wandering how 
long it would take before Grace begin 
iching for the little hunk of money she 
give me to keep for her and its a good 
thing I got it where she cant touch it 
or she would be as clean is a whistle 
in the side of a month. 

When I come home last night she 
was all exited and I ast her what was 
the idear and had some 
thing to tell me but she was scarred 
to tell me so I told her to hurry up and 
get it off ef her chest because even 
if it was a murder confession I 
wouldent squeal on acct. of she being 
the mother of my childern. So she says. 
They aint no crime about it but your 
such a old Sherlock with other peoples 
money that Im scarred to ask for whats 
my own. So I says I suppose you want 
to buy a fur coat or a new dress or some 
thing and you all ready got enough 


she says she 
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cloths a round the house to make 











Mar- 
shall and Feild jellus. Yes she says 
but they aint none of them in styles but 
theys no use argueing a bout that be- 
cause it aint cloths Im thinking a bout. 
So I savs Come clean with your 
getting at and if its some thing you 
realy got to have I wont raise up no 
objections. 

So what do you think she sprung on 
me Charley. She had 
down on Wabash ave. with Mrs. Dutton 
and walked passed 
seen a piano in the window that was 
advertised to sell for $110.00 and the 
reglar price of that kind of a piano 
was $250.00. But they was selling this 
1 cheap because some body had ordered 
it and made a paymunt and had it sent 
out to there house and then desided they 
dident want it and sent it back. So 
Grace says she wanted to buy it. 

Well I says if them other people did- 
ent want it they was probily some thing 
the matter with it and may be it was 
off the key. No she says it was O. K 
because Mrs. Dutton set down and tride 
it. So I says I dont want Mrs. Dutton 
hanging a round the house all the wile 
and they aint niether I or you or the 
babys that can play a piano so what 


what 


says she been 


a piano store and 


good would it be to us. So she says she 
or the babys could lern on it. Yes I 
says you got a lot of time to lern a 


piano and as far is the babys is con- 
serned the Ist. thing I want them to 
lern is sleep nights and get there mout! 
located at table. 

Well she says supose they wasent no 
body to play it it would look good in 
the liveing rm. All right I says I know 
where I can get a man down town to 
paint 1 on the wall for $20.00. 

So she says she knowed I would act 
that way a bout it and I says Yes and 
your pretty lucky to have a husband thats 
got some thing under there hat besides 
scalp deceases and I says if you got to 
have a music instermunt in a famly 
where they cant no body even play 
rummy get | that dont cost no big mone\ 
and 1 that dont take up no rm. Geta 
flute I says and when we hear callers 
comeing at night we can set it up in 
corner for them to admire it and day 
times you can use it for a roling pin. 
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So she left the rm. 
without saying noth- 
ing and thought I 
would feel sorry for 
her and chase after 
her and tell her she 
could buy her old 
piano and higher a 
forner to come out 
evry night and play 
it but I  wasent 
going to fall for no 
sob stuff and when 
I says I would keep 
her money for her I 
ment I would keep 
it and not throw it 
away on junk we 
cant aford let alone 
got no use for it. 

Well Charley 
things is dull a 
round here as far is 
haveing any funs 











conserned and I aint 
been no wheres ‘so 
long that I cant re- 
member where I was the last time I was 
any wheres. Tomorrow Im going up to 
the Coliseum to the automobile show 
and Id rather lay a round headquarters 
but I promised Alec Welsh Id go a long 
with him. 

Regards to Mary. 

Your Bro. F. A. Gross. 
Allison. Ill. Jan. 24. 
Dear Charley. 

Well Charley I was up to the automo- 
bile show yesterday and they certainly 
got a grand show and I couldent help 
from wishing I was in a position to buy 
a car and a man can get a good 1 now 
for the next to nothing. The shows 
the prettest sight I seen in a long wile 
and when I come home I tride to get 
Grace to go with me some night and see 
the show but shes still sore yet on acct. 
of me not leaveing her throw her money 
away on a piano. 

I dident have no idear that you could 
buy a car as cheap is they got them for 
sale now and you can get a big size 5 
passenger car and not no flivver niether 
for $550. It would be pretty soft to 
drive to town and back every day in 
your car and not half to patternize them 


Im making them birds give me plenty of driveing lessons. 


suburban trains where your lucky t 
find rm. enough for your ft. to stand on 
let alone rm. enough to set down unlest 
you starve your self for a few months 
Ist. 

Alec says it aint no trick at all to 
lern to drive and hes got a car that holds 
7 passengers and never had no trouble 
with it and it dont cost him hardley 
nothing for gasoline and new tires and 
etc. and its only the grate big heavy 
cars that costs money to run them and of 
coarse I couldent aford 1 of them big 
boys. I wisht though that Grace wasent 
such a old grand mother about leting 
loose of a little money on pleasure and 
I would certainly invest in 1 of them 
light cars that dont cost hardley nothing 
in the Ist. place and practally no keep 
up. I guess some of these here smart 
alex a round Allison wouldent set up 
when they seen me breezeing along in 
the little speeder and theyd wave there 
hands good morning in the hopes Id ask 
them to ride down town. Fine chance’ 
the cheap stiffs. 

Well Charley it seems like a crime to 
not take advantage of the price you can 
get good cars for now and I wisht | 
was in a position where I could blow 








a 
























They called me up and told me my car was in town. 


myself to 1 but I dont beleive in a man 
spending money for what you cant aford 
and liveing behind your means and a 
mans Ist. duty is pay your debts. 

Regards to Mary. 

Your Brother. Frep A. Gross. 
Allison. Ill. Jan. 27. 
Brother Charley. 

Well Charley old boy I got grate 
news for you Im a full fledg motorist 
now. What do you think of that Char- 
ley only of coarse I aint got no car yet 
but I made a paymunt on it all ready 
and took a driveing lesson and I could 
drive O. K. right now only these cars 
like the kind I bought is such a bargain 
that every bodys went crazy over them 
and the Co. is behind there orders and 
cant deliver’ without you give them a 
little time. But they promised me mine 
by the middle of next wk. and they got 
to keep there promise because if they 
dont I will take my money back and 
they can keep there car in the stead of 
there promise. 

I guess you dont know much about 
cars Charley but you must of herd of 
«the kind I got. Its a Swift Six and 
the name tells you how fast it can go 
but you wouldent need no name to tell 
you if you seen it spin up and down 
Mich. ave. The Six means 6 passengers 
it will hold but I dont only want rm. 
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for I and Grace and the kids becaus« 
Im not going to take no cheap skates 
along that cant aford cars of there own 

The price of the car is $550 fob De 
troit and that means its made up to De 
troit and if you buy it there you got to 
pay for the freight to get it here but I 
wasent sucker enough to go up to De 
troit and buy 1 when they had them 
for sale right in Chi. I payed $490.00 
down and I dont half to pay the rest 
till I get the car and I guess I can rake 
up $60.00 some wheres and I aint lik 
the man that aint got freinds that will 


come acrost for them in a pinch. 1 
could of payed for the hole thing at once 
only for Grace makeing a holler and 
I had to leave her have her way this 


time or she would of whinned a round 
the house till we was all deef. 

It was yesterday I went up to the show 
on acct. of haveing to find a fellow and 
I figgured thats where he would probily 
be and I made the deal for the car ther 
and I says I was sure of takeing it only 
Ist. I thought I better ask my wife t 
come down and look at it to see weather 
the color sutted her O. K. and etc. So 
I come home and I says Well Grace 
you cant call me no Sherlock no more 
and I got a big suprise for you so she 
says Did you buy me that piano. S& 
in the stead of me answering | halled 
a pitcher of the car out of my pocket 
and showed it to her and I says how 
would you like to ride in that. So she 
says she would rather ride in a limosent 
this time of yr. So I says Yes but we 
cant aford no limosene. So she says 
pitchers of limosenes dont cost no mort 
then any other kind of pitchers unlest 
there in gold frames. So I says Yes but 
I got some thing more then a pitcher of 
this baby. I bought the car today. 

At Ist. she thought I was jokeing but 
I finely convinced her and she says whose 
going to pay for it and I says the pri 
aint only $550 and we got $600 in th 
bank. Yes she says but who does the 
money bellong to. I says You give it t 
me to keep untill I seen some thing that 
we needed and was worth buying. So 
then she got sarcastical. 
if theys 1 thing we need its a car be 
cause we get invited out so many places 
and we should ought to drive to them 


Yes she says 
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because we aint got decent shoes to walk 
in. So I says Oh all right if your going 
to make a holler I will half to call it 
off and tell the man I changed my mind 
but I thought you give me the money 
to spend like I seen fit and you give it 
to me knowing I wouldent throw it 
away on no foolishness but when I spent 
it I would get some thing good. So 
she says No I turned the, money over 
to you so as we wouldent be worried 
about it more then a wk. or 2 because 
it would keep me awake nights thinking 
about it but if you had it we would be 
sure to be broke again as soon is you 
seen some thing that cost the hole amt. 
weather it was $600.00 dollars worth of 
fresh eggs or a set of dimond buttons for 
your under shirt. So I says This here 
car aint going to cost the hole $600 but 
we will still have $50 yet to do what 
ever we please with it or leave it lay. 
So she says Yes on $50.00 we can take 
a trip to Japan China or save up the 
intrest for 10 yrs. and buy a evening 
paper. 

So I got disgusted with how she was 
carring on so I says all right keep your 
old money and be a misser so she says 
No they wouldent be no use now because 
youd borry $550.00 some wheres and get 
your car and then when I ast 
you to take me rideing youd 
say No you dident want the 


leave vou buy me that piano 
tomorrow and you can take 
whats left of the $600.00 and 
spend it on the car. So I 
argude a wile about what use 


SS 
car bad enough to spend a WA 
nichol on it. So I says Are 
you going to leave me spend Wi, 
the money and she savs I will VA 
tell you what I will do I will 


was a piano going to be for = 


us but she says she dident 

have no more to say and was 

sleepy and going to bed so J 

finely I give in and agrede to 

her proposition. — 
So today she met me down 

town and we bought the piano 

and payed $110.00 cash for it 

and then I took her out to the 

Coliseum and showed her the 

Swift Six and of coarse when 
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she seen it she couldent help from like- 
ing it and they couldent no body that 
seen it and seen what a bargain it is when 
you consider the price we are geteing it at. 

Its fixed so you dont half to turn no 
crank to start the engine running but jest 
press vour ft. on a peddle and its got 
red wheels and a reglar set of tools 
under the front seat so a man can do 
all your fixing but they claim it dont 
hardley ever need nothing done to it 
and the way it is now theys a top on it 
but you can take the top down on a 
nice day and 1 man can put it up or 
put it down and theys a tank to hold 
gascline so you dont half to stop at 
every garrage and buy some more and 
cushions on the both seats and every 
thing spick and spand. 

Well Charley I cant hardley wait un- 
till the middle of next wk. but tomorrow 
Im going to take an other lesson driveing 
and then I will be ready to run her 
to hellangone as soon is they got 1 to 
spare for me. Dont you wisht you was 
in my shoes Charley but never mind and 
when you and Mary get out here next 
time [I will ride you till the cows come 
home. 

Regards to Mary. 

Your Brother. F. A. Gross. motorist. 























Pressed for a % hr. and then I went in the house and set on the 
kitchen stove till my legs was so as I could stand up. 
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Allison. Ill. Feb. 15. 

Charley. Well Charley Im still pat- 
ternizeing the trains and no telling how 
much longer they will stall me off and 
the next time I beleive 1 of these here 
automobile agts. it will be when there 
talking some forren languige that they 
dont know what it means. 

They promised I was to have my car 
the 3 or 4 of Feb. and says they would 
take care of me Ist. before they filled 
any other orders and here it is 2 wks. 
late and not no sine of a car and the 
way it looks like to me there filling there 
orders in alphabet order and begun at 
the Zez. 

Well I told them when I bought the 
car that if they couldent deliver it the 3 
or 4 of Feb. they could give me my 
money back and keep there car so when 
it come the 10 of Feb. and no car I 
says to them All right give me my money 
and you can have your car so they says 
ail right they was sorry and I was en- 
tittled to my money back and the man 
started to the cashier after the money 
but I felt so sorry for him looseing his 
sale that I told him to never mind and 
I would leave the deal go threw if he 
would promise to get me the car by 
today. And here it is today all ready 
and I got no more car than if I never 
seen 1 and the piano come out the day 
after we bought it and its setting in the 
liveing rm. all the wile and takes up 
so much rm. that I half to peel off my 
coat and vest and shirt when I go in to 
answer the phone and all the noise we 
got here now that we dident have before 
the piano come is from the kids clime- 
ing up on the stool and falling off and 
hollering like a stuck pig or when Grace 
gets reckless once in a wile and tackles 
over the waves with 1 finger. 

But theys 1 thing sure that Im make- 
ing them birds give me plenty of drive- 
ing lessons and Im getting so now I 
can go any wheres without the man tell- 
ing me nothing and he says I picked it 
up quicker then any body he ever seen 
and the funny part is that Grace thinks 
I will half to start takeing lessons after 
I get the car and she dont know that all 
ready I can drive as good is any body 
so when the car gets here I will drive 









it out home that night and she will be 
the most surprised woman in the world. 

Well Charley I supose I should ought 
to be thankful that I aint runing up no 
gasoline bills but Id be willing to put 
a little bread and butter in John Ds 
mouth if theyd give me some thing to 
use gasoline for besides takeing gravey 
spots out of my heavy overcoat. 

My kindest to Mary. 

Your Brother. F. A. Gross. 


Allison. Ill. March 3. 
Bro. Charley. 

Well Charley if you was here tonight 
I could give you a little ride and I 
wisht you was here so as I could have 
a excuse to go out and ride a little my- 
self but I dont dare go out alone be- 
cause Grace would feel bad and I wisht 
Id called her up from down town when 
I knowed the car was here and then she 
wouldent of left the girl that stays with 
the childern go over to the dutch church 
to a dance but I wanted to suprise Grace 
so she dident know what was comeing 
off so she left the girl go and now we 
got to stay in ourself and of coarse its 
a pretty cold night to drive down about 
zero or a little better but I wouldent 
care how cold it was if I could jest get 
a hold of that wheel. 

They called me up as soon is I got 
back from lunch today and told me my 
car was in town and I ast the chief to 
leave me beat it for the P. M. and I 
got there and was going to take her 
right home but when I give them the 
$60.00 that I borried off of the chief to 
pay the bal. what I owed they says it 
would be $20.00 dollars more. I ast 
what for and they says to pay for the 
freight from Detroit to Chi. So I says 
I bought the car in Chi and not in no 
Detroit or no other place. So they says 
Yes but the cars made in Detroit and 
when a man in Chi gets 1 he pays the 
freight. So I says Yes and stamps is 
made in Washington but they cost 2 
cts. weather you buy them here or there 
so we argude back and 4th. and they 
says I couldent have the car unlest I 
payed for the freight and I finally got 
tired of argueing and ast them if theyd 
leave me take the car and they could 
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charge the freight to me and Id pay it 
next month and they says that was O. K. 
So then they ast me did I want a extra 
tire so I says yes and they hung | on 
the back of the car and the man says 
that would be $16.00 more so I says they 
could take it right off again so by the 
time I finely got started it was dark and 
I hadent never handled a car in the dark 
before but I got along great but my 
hands got pretty near froze and I had 
to stop in a salloon and get them thawed 
out. 

I wasent thinking when I got to the 
house and I run right passed and I for- 
got for a min. how to back up so I run 
a round the blk. and the 2d. time I 
stopped O. K. in front of the house and 
then I tuted the horn and that was for 
Grace to come out but she was puting 
the kids to bed and so I finely got out 
of the car and went in and it was 7:30 
and Grace heard me open the door and 
she come downstares and says Well I 


thought you was on the wagon. So I 
says I am on the wagon. Well she says 
what are you getting home this time of 
night for. So I told her to come out 
in front and Id show her. So she come 
to the door and seen the lights on the 
car and she was so exited she couldent 
hardley talk and then she says I would 
half to take her for a ride before I ett 
supper or done anything so I was going 
to take her and she happened to think 
about the girl not being there so she 
couldent go and she was about ready to 
crv but I told her she should run out 
and set in the car a min. so she did and 
she dident set there only a min. on acct. 
of how cold it was. 

But she was tickeled to death when 
she seen we realy had our car and she 
couldent hardley beleive I knowed how 
to run it and she says I must lay off 
tomorrow and I and her and the babys 
and all of us would have a ride Ist. 
thing inthe A. M. So Im going to give 



































The min. the engine started I shot ahead and run right at a crowd of people that was crossing the st. 
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them a ride Ist. before I go down town 
to the office. 

While we was eating supper Grace 
kept jumping up and running to the 
window to see was the lights still there 
in the road and finely she ast me where 
was I going to keep the car. Well 
Charley thats the Ist. time I thought 
about that and of coarse a man couldent 
leave it out all night in a blizzerd or 
rain storm or the seats would get spoiled. 
So it looks like I would half to build 
me a garrage and maybe spend another 
$150.00 on that but they aint no hurry 
about it because I can leave her stand 
out on clear nights for a wile and if 
it looks like its going to storm I can 
take it down to the town garrage. Grace 
savs it might may be rain or snow to- 
night. and spoil the seats but I looked 
at the sky and they isent a cloud in 
sight and besides 2 above zero is to cold 
for rain or snow either 1 so every thing 
is safe for to nite. 

Well Charley I must get up early in 
the A. M. and take the famly rideing 
and I wisht you was here to go with 
us. O you Swift Six. 

Regards to Mary. 

Your Bro. FRED Gross. 
Allison. Ill; March 5. 
Dear Charley. 

Well Charley the cars down, to the 
town garrage here in Allison and Grace 
aint had a ride in it yet and the man 
says it wilk be O. K. tomorrow A. M. 
but if he sticks to the truth like all the 
rest of them he means next New yrs. 
when he says tomorrow. There fixing 
up the batery now so as the self starter 
will work and I would of took it in to 
town and made the Swift people fix it 
free for nothing only I called them up 
and told them about it and they says 
they was so busy they couldent do it this 
wk. 

The batery died on me when I was 
trying to start her yesterday A. M. and 
I made a mistake leaveing her out the 
doors in cold weather like it was but 
how did I know what would happen. I 
guess they think a man should ought to 
know all about a car if he seen 1 before 
or dident see 1 before. 
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Well Charley the night I 
stand out all night the engine froze up 
and it took the garrage man pretty near 
2 hrs. to get her runing again and in 
the mean wile Grace was about ready 
to cry and the kids was balling so loud 
vou could hear them in Kansas city and 
all of them standing there in the window 
waiting for us to get the engine started 
and me freezeing to death out on the 
st. You see when I Ist. went out there 
in the A. M. and tride to work the self 
starting peddle it dident do nothing so 
I was afrade I wasent pressing hard 
enough so I give her all the weight | 
got and nothing doing and finely they 
wasent even no more 
pressed on the peddle and I pressed and 
pressed for a % hr. and then I went 
in the house and set on the kichen stove 
till my legs was so as I could stand up 
and then I called up the chief and ast 
him to leave me stay home and he says 
nothing doing I would half to come 
down so then I called up the 
and they sent there man over 
seen that the thing was froze up and 
I staved there and helped him as long 
is I could and then I had to go 
there chargeing the baterys up because 
it seems like I done wrong standing on 
the peddle so hard and besides they aint 
nothing a garrage can do as good as it 
can charge. 

And today wile I 
Grace called up from home and says I 
would half to buy a couple robes to 
help keep the kids warm in the car and 
I ast her what the matter with 
useing blankets off of the bed and she 
says all right go ahead and use them 
but I wont ride with you. So it cost me 
$11.00 for the 2 cheapest blankets | 
could get a hold of and the next thing 
is build a garrage because the garrage 
man savs the car will freeze up every 
night I leave it out the doors and if you 
keep your car in the town garrage its 
$10.00 per mo. 

If it dont cost nothing for the keep 
up of this car Charley Im glad I dident 
get a dodge or a saxon 6 or any of them 
other big babys. 

Kindest to Mary and yourself. 

Your Bro. F. A. 
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Allison. Ill. March 9. 
Dear Charley. 

Give me what this here Swift Six has 
cost me all ready Charley and I will 
sell it to you fob Chicago and no ques- 
tions ast. 

Im staying home this A. M. and 
Grace called the chief up and told him 
I was sick and when she told him that 
she wasent springing no automobile 
storv but she was telling him the truth. 

After the garrage had a hold of the 
car fixing it for pretty near a wk. and 
promiseing every day that I could have 
it tomorrow they finely give it to me 
yesterday and give me a bill for $7.50. 
So I says I would settle the 1 of next 
month and I got in and drove her out 
to see how she run a minute and it was 
such a nice day that I says why should- 
ent I drive down town and so I started 
and got along fine and of coarse I was 
a little shakey going in the loop the 
Ist. time but I was O. K. till I got to 
5th ave. and Washington st. and then 1 
of the traffic men hollered at me. It was 
Jerry Donahue. So I says Hello Jerry 
and kept on going but he hollered for 
me to stop and when I stopped I was 
right in the middle of the car tracks. 
So he come up to the side of the car 
and then he sees who I was and I says 
Whats the matter with you stopping a 
old pal and he says I dident know you 
at Ist. but I jest noticed you was drive- 
ing without no lisence. Well Charley 
that was the Ist. time I thought about 
a lisence. So I told Jerry Id forgot 
about it and he says You better get | 
or all the boys will be stopping you 
so he says your blocking up the traffic so 
beat it. So then I found out all of a 
sudden that my engine wasent runing 
and it had died on me and I stuck my 
ft. on the starter peddle and Id forgot 
to stick the gear in neutruls and the 
min. the engine started I shot ahead and 
run right at a crowd of people that was 
crossing the st. Well I felt for my 
horn and it dident make no sound and 
I thought it was good night but Jerry 
seen what was going to happen and 
yelled to the people to duck so I jest 
missed them and by the time I got to 
LaSalle st. I had her under controls. 
Well Charley I finely managed to get 
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to headquarters and all the boys come 
out and overlooked the car and I offered 
to give them a ride but it seems like 
Jerry the big fool had called them up 
and told them what happened over t 
5th. ave. and they all pretended like 
they was scarred to ride with me. 

Well Charley wile I was up in the 
office 1 of them dirty bums out of spite 
work for me calling them a cheap skate 
come down and let the wind out of 1 of 
the back end tires and I dident never 
know it till I was clear out here and ru 
the car in to the garrage. You ought ti 
seen the rim on the wheel Charley and 
the hole wheels pretty near a wreck and 
the man says they isent only 1 thing t 
do and thats get a hole new wheel and 
a new tire because the tires cut all to 
peaces. Hows that for a fine trick Char 
ley and jest because a man dont know 
how to take a joke. 

The man at the garrage says he dident 
see how I could drive all the way out 
here and not know they was some thing 
wrong and wile he was talking the car 
begin to smoke and flames begin shooting 
out the front part and I thought for 
a minute the hole place was going to 
explode but the man had the fire out all 
most as soon is it started. So I says 
I got a fine bunch of freinds that leave 
me come home on a flat tire and then 
try and burn me up. So the man says 
your freinds may of give you the flat 
tire but the reason you was going to 
burn up was on acct. of they not being 
no water to keep the engine cool. So 
I says did they leave the water out to. 
So he says when did you put some in 
and I told him I hadent never put none 
in. So then he laughed till [ thought 
he was going to choke and I wisht he 
had. 

When he got threw cackling he says 
I should ought to pour water in the 
front part every time I started cut to 
go any wheres and keep it filled up with 
water. Well I says thats 1 more thing 
they left me to guess. So he savs Your 
suposed to know that without no bod) 
telling you. So I says do you play 
rummy and he says No he dident have 
no time to play cards. So I says what 
can you meld in rummy. So he says 
how did he know when he dident never 
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play the game. So I says you ought to 
know that the Ist. thing after your 
born. You ought to guess it before you 
ever set in a game I says. You cheap 
stiff I says. Your a wise guy I-says. 
And theys another thing you ought to 
guess without nobody telling you and 
thats what to use soap for. But if 
you ever seen a cake of soap I says you 
must of thought it was cheese and ett 
it. You big cheese I told him. 

I was pretty sore Charley and when 
I come home Grace had a grouch and 
begin nagging at me but she dident nag 
long after she seen the way I was feel- 
ing and if youd blowed in to our house 
wile we was haveing supper youd of 
thought you was in the home for deef 
and dum muts. 

So after supper Grace snuck off to 
bed and I went out and found some 
thing in the pantry and I set up last 
night till it was all gone and this A. M. 
I been pouring water in my radiater all 
A. M. but I cant get the old engine to 
cool off. 

Regards to Mary. 

Your Bro. FRED Gross. 
Allison. Il]. March 18. 
Bro. Charley. 

Well Charley sence the last letter I 
wrote you about all I been doing is bor- 
ring money and paying it out and the 
garrage that I ordered built is going to 
cost pretty near $200.00 dollars but | 
couldent get 1 for no less and the Swift 
peoples going to soak me for a new 
wheel and a new tire and the garrage 
says I owe them $30.00 and it would be 
some satisfaction if I could fine out who 
done that dirty trick about leaving the 
wind out of the tire and I would brake 
them in 2 but the boys down to head- 
quarters jest laughs like it was a good 
joke and wont squeal on who ever done 
it but keep asking me dident I never 
hear of a tire getting punctured. Yes 
I says but not no bran new tire that 
hadent had no ware. So | of the boys 
says Your brains could get puntured 
couldent they and its a cinch they aint 
had no ware. No or yours niether I 
says and he layed off of me after that. 
An other thing I had to pay for was 


the lisence and its costing me $3.00 for 
a lisence to own a car that I aint hardley 
seen let alone get any pleasure out of it. 

The Swift people called up today and 
says I could come and get the car to 
morrow. Well as far is Im conserned 
they could keep it a wile longer but 
Grace aint had no ride in it yet so she 
says for heavens sake hurry up and get it 
so aS your present to your famly will do 
them some good. Well I says I guess 
my presents doing as much good is your 
present thats rented the hole liveing rm. 

Any way if the cars ready tomorrow 
I will go and get it and give Grace and 
the kids a ride before some thing else 
happens but I guess its pretty near time 
for the luck-to brake the other way hay 
Charley. Thats what I told a fellow 
today that come in and tride to sell me 
some insurence. What kind of insurence 
I ast him. He says automobile insur 
ence. No I says my cars cost me enough 
all ready with out it costing me no more 
So he says its libel to cost you a hole 
lot more before your threw if you dont 
have no insurence. He says its libel to 
burn up or run in to some body and kill 
them or some bodys libel to help them 
self to it when its laying in the st. Yes 
I says theyd be libel to steal a car that 
bellonged to 1 of the detective bureau. 
So he says No probily not because it 
would be like stealing pennys from a 
blind man. But anyway he says the 
fire insurence and libilty insurence would 
cost $40.00 dollars per annum and 
$40.00 dollar bills is jest as plenty a 
round me these days is whiskers on a 
flute. 

Well Charley give our kindest to 
Mary and I hope lucks been better with 
vou then I. 

Your Bro. F. A. Gros.. 


Allison. Ill. March 22. 
Brother Charley. 

Well Charley I wont write you no 
more letters about my car Charley be- 
cause I got no car and who evers got 
it can keep it. And Im tickeled to death 
that they dident get it till Grace and the 
kids had 1 ride and they dident only 
ride about 4 or 5 miles but long enough 
to say they road in their own car any 
way. 
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Well Charley I will tell you what 
come off. In the Ist. place the car 
wasent ready the day the Swift people 
says it would be ready and of coarse I 
knowed it wouldent be but it was finely 
ready yesterday and I went out there 
early in the P. M. and got it. So it was 
the Ist. day of spring and the finest day 
I ever seen for March. It felt like 
June and the sky dident have no sine 
of a cloud in them. 

I called up Grace before I got there 
and told her to fix it so as her and the 
kids could go when I come for them and 
I got out there about 4 a clock and then 
by that time they was a few clouds in the 
sky and I says some thing about may be 
we better posepone the trip. But Grace 
says Not much you dont do no more pose- 
poneing or the babys and me wont never 
know what kind of a driver vou are. 
So they come out and got in and I set 
alone in front and Grace and the kids 
behind and away we went. 

Well Charley we was jest turning in 
to Ogden ave. tords town when I felt 
a rain drop and I says to Grace we 
might get catched but she says she dident 
think it would come for a wile and be- 
sides we could put the top up in a min- 
ute so I says all right and kept on drive- 
ing and I hadent went more then 3 


The car wasent nowheres. 
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blks. after I felt the Ist. splash when she 
begin to beat it down a mile a min- 
ute. Well I stopped the car and jumped 
out and tride to get the top up and I 
couldent buge some of the straps and 
levvers that was holding it down. So 
Grace hollered that we better run in 
some wheres and I was to mad to answer 
her and I kept tugging away at them 
levvers and straps and she kept hollering 
and the kids was bellering to so finely 
I happened to look at them and Grace 
and they was as wet as if theyd fell off 
the top deck of a steamship. So I give up 
trying to fix the top and looked to both 
of the st. and it was raining so 
hard I couldent see nothing but finely 
I grabbed the kids and run tords 1 side 
of the st. and Grace after me and as 
luck would have it we ran right in to a 
salloon with a family entrence. 

So they was a couple wommen setting 
in there the props wife and an other and 
between them and I and Grace we got 
some of the kids soked things off and the 
props wife dug up a couple blankets 
some wheres and rapped the kids up and 
then Grace begin howling about how 
near drownded she was and I thought 
Id be better off in the storm then listen- 
ing to she howling so I blowed out 
again and the rain had let up a little 

but jest enough so as I could 
see acrost the st. Well Charley 
the car wasent nowheres. 
They wasent no body a round 
no wagons or no st. cars or 
nothing. 

I stood out there getting a 
little wetter then I was and 
then finely I turned a round 
and went in to the front part 
of the salloon to phone head- 
quarters and standing up to 
the bar was a big turk police- 
man. 

You certainly take good care 
of your beat I says. So he ast 
me what was the trouble and 
I told him and who I was and 
he was scarred pretty bad but 
that dident get me nothing so 
I called him every thing I 
could lay tungue to and then 
I phoned the chief and when I 
got threw phoneing the turk 


sides 
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had snuck out and I hope he drownded. 

Well Charley they wasent nothing to 
do but brake the news to Grace and 
she got hystericks and the kids was 
pretty near as bad and | got exited and 
begin kicking things a round and finely 
the prop come back and told us to cut 
out the noise or he would call a police- 
man so I says they aint nothing you can 
call him that I aint called him all ready 
so I and the prop had a few words and 
I dont half to tell you who got the worst 
of that. Well any way Charley when 
it stopped raining and the kids cloths 
wasent so wet no more we went home on 
the st. car and dident only half to trans- 
fer twice. ° 

Its been over 24 hrs. sence the car was 
stole and not a word about it from no 
wheres and they tell me theys so many 
Swift Six been sold in Chi that it aint 
nothing but luck when you identify witch 
is yourn. 

So Grace is upstares giveing the kids 
some hot baths and thats all shes gave 
them sence we got home last night as if 
they dident get enough bath out ride- 
ing to last them till the last Saturday 
this yr. And I been setting in the pianos 
rm. figgureing out how much that there 
car cost all together and I got it fig- 
gured where it stands me $849.00 and 
that includs the garrage Im _ building 
and the storage and the repairs and gaso- 
line and lisence and robes and etc. 

A fine investmunt that was hay Char- 
ley and I guess Grace will know enough 
next time to try and save her money and 
not go splurgeing on pianos and cars 
and stuff that they cant nobody aford 
unlest there millionares. 

If Mary ever gets a hold of a peace 
of change Charley you make her turn it 
over to you and then you stick all of it 
in a bank where she cant get at it or 
Ist. thing you know youll be like I and 
not know weather your going to live in 
a house next winter or up in a tree. 

Kindest to both of you. 

Your Bro. F. A. Gross. 
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Allison. Ill. May 22. 
Bro. Charley. 

Jest a line Charley to leave you know 
wear getting a long O. K. and not 
starveing to death and the reason for 
that is that I set down on Grace spend 
ing her money like she was Mrs. Grundy 
or some body and it aint no tough job 
to keep her from splurgeing now days 
because they aint nothing to splurge with 
if you wanted to splurge. 

Theéys an other interest day on our 
morgage comeing the Ist. of July and 
how wear going to meet it I dont know 
but we will meet it some way because we 
cant aford to loose our propetty now 
because its more valuble then ever on 
acct. of there being nice garrage in the 
back yard. 

Well Charley I bet youll be suprised 
to hear that Im a piano player now and 
I picked it up myself without nobody 
showing me nothing and I got so now 
I can sing a couple songs and company 
myself with cords and of coarse I cant 
play the hard cords yet but only on the 
black keys but I will be a reglar Crusoe 
when Ive had plenty of practice. 

Theys a hole lot of things Charley 

that makes a piano better then a auto 
mobile and 1 thing is that you can leave 
all the keys on the piano and go in a 
salloon and they wont nobody steal the 
piano and you can put your ft. down 
as hard is you want to on the peddle 
with out unchargeing no baterys and you 
dont half to buy no ticense for it and 
dont half to buy new tires for it and 
you can leave it any wheres all night and 
it will start up next A. M. and you 
dont half to pour water in them all the 
wile to keep them from catching on fire 
and they dont take no gasoline or they 
dont get stalled in the middle of a st. 
car track. 

And you dont half to build no new 
garrage to keep them in because theys 
plenty of rm. for them right in the 
house. 

Kindest to both you and Mary. 

Your Bro. F, A. Gross. 
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There will be another story by Ring Lardner 
in an early issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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Among modern Writers 
of Fiction it is difficult to 
find one whose Popularity 
with the Reading: Public 


is as great as that 07? 
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inwhich his latest work — 
a very remarkable novel — 
will now appear as a serial 
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| A MAN’S MAN * 


Peter B. Kyne has become a novelist. Ten years 
ago this brilliant Californian was selling lumber up 
and down the Pacific Coast. He “broke into the 
writing game with a short story written between 
sales trips. Today he is one of the five most pop- 
ular, highest-paid short-story writers in the United 
States. His name is a guarantee of all that is best 
in breezy, characterful, swift-moving short fiction. 
He is at the top in his field. 





Now Mr. Kyne is entering seriously into the production of novels 
He is not giving up short stories, by any means, but he is devoting 
a great part of his fire and enthusiasm and imagination and energy 


to novels. 


And The Red Book Magazine is to have the distinction of printing 


his first novel under the new program in the form of a serial. 


“A Man’s Man,’ a breezy, colorful, Peter B. Kyne brand of story, 
begins in the next — the August — issue. It will be on the news 
stands July 22nd. As one of Mr. Kyne's own characters might 
express it, it is “a whale of a story. 


Begin the Story in the August issue 
on the news: 
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So 


® A Novel which tells even 
a Better Story than the fa- b P eT erB K 
mous “Cappy Ricks” stories y e yne 


If you like the sort of man who wears a 16 collar, 
carries the kick of a mule in each fist, fears nothing 
in the world but a woman, talks like the hero in a 
George Cohan play, sticks to his friends like glue, 
and—especially this point—loves and courts like a 
whirlwind, you ll love John Stuart Webster, min- 
ing engineer and kicker-up-of-dust on distant trails. 
He’s “A Man’s Man” from the top of his Stetson 
to the soles of his riding boots. 

























And if you had a friend like Webster, the girl you'd want him to 
fall in love with would be Dolores Ruey. She is a delightful mix- 
ture of sweetness and willfulness, womanly reserve and downright 
mischief, femininity and courage. She is just the mate for John 
Stuart Webster — but, here enters Billy Geary. 

"8 Billy is the young fellow Webster took under his wing on a big min- 
ing job. He came to love Billy like ason. And the reader can't 
help having much the same feeling about him. 
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There are other characters in the novel, but it is around these three 
that the story builds. They are folks you will enjoy knowing. Be 
sure to meet them in the first installment of “A Man’s Man,” in the 
August issue of The Red Book Magazine, on sale July 22nd. 


f THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
stands July 22nd 
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“A Man's Man as 


Other features coming in The Red Book Magazine 





A new novel by 


RUPERT HUGHES 


Further chapters in COSMO HAMILTON'S brilliant novel. 
A new novel of the North by JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


PACE-SETTING SHORT STORIES BY 


Harold MacGrath Melville Davisson Post 
Larry Evans Joseph C. Lincoln 


_ Holworthy Hall Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 


Meredith Nicholson Edwin Balmer 
Norman Duncan Marjorie Benton Cooke 
Maria Thompson Daviess Harris Merton Lyon 
Will Levington Comfort Ida M. Evans 
Ring W. Lardner Walter Jones 
Berthe Knatvold Mellett Ellis Parker Butler 

and others equally noted 
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In the 
Professor’s 
Study 









By Albert Payson Terhune 






Author of “Dollars and Cents,” etc. 


LhBECSTEATE BD BY 


HE Professor was working late 
that night. His meager body 
draped in a well-worn gray 
———_ dressing-gown, he was spraw]- 
ing over his desk scribbling methodic- 
ally. ‘The green-shaded electric lamp 
above cast a livid glare down on him, 
bringing out every line of the big head 
and small figure, the thought-lined face 
with its mild blue eyes, the fast-thinning 
thatch of canary hair. 

As he wrote, a light step moved down 
the stairway behind him, and into his 
study came his wife. Tall she was, and 
glowingly vital, a Juno of a woman still 
in the late twenties. 

At sound of her steps the Professor 
laid down his pen with a stifled little 
sigh of reluctance. And punctiliously he 
rose to his feet and went toward her, the 
slight frown of vexation ciearing into 
a look of almost pathetically adoring 
welcome. 

He and she were of a height. But 
there and then all resemblance ceased 
abruptly. 7] 
twelve years his wife’s senior, and the 
vears had scarred him like so many tiny 
saber-cuts. Living in books had made 
his face dreamy and almost dull; hers 


1 
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‘he Professor was a fui! 


EDMUND 
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was vivid with youth and temperament. 

“Must you work much longer, dear?” 
asked the woman as she came into the 
study. 

“Not so very long.” he made answer, 
“—maybe an hour or so at most.” 

“It's nearly twelve,” she protested, 
“and vou know how often the Doctor 
has told you not to use your eyes at 
night.” 

“I know, dear,” he said, his gaze 


lil fn, A 
ler 


shifting in furtive longing toward his 
work. “I know.” 
She came nearer and laid her strong 
young hands on his shoulders. 
“Why-do you do it?” she urged. “It 
makes me so unhappy. It isn’t fair to 
let me worry over you the way I do.” 
“You mustn't ] 





worry.” ine soothed 
“You mustn’t, Adele. 


often there’s no danger. and— 


I’ve told you sé 

“There is danger.” she denied. 
“Doctor Blodgett told you so himself. 
And if he’s right about the chance of 
the retina falling away from its place 
and leaving you blind, it’s ticked 


cKed 





it’s Ww 
of vou to take such chances | 


Vv over 

straining your eyes. He said overstrain 

might cause it, or anv great shock.” 
The Professor laughed indulgently. 































Blodgett’s an alarmist,” he told her. 
“They all are. I’ve explained that to 
you. And—and if I am to finish this 
Phagocyte Theory essay in time for the 
Conference, I can’t. waste my evenings.” 

“Is it wasting them,” she asked a little 
wistfully, “to spend them with me? | 
see so little of you lately. I don’t mean 
to be whiny and complaining, dear, but 
it’s true. I see so little of you: all day 
youre at the University, and when you 
come home to dinner your brain is in the 
clouds ; and as soon as dinner’s over, you 
rush to your old desk and stay there till 
I’m asleep. Why,’—with a catch of her 
breath_—‘“‘at dinner to-night I thought 
I’ try the experiment of not saying one 
word till you spoke. And I sat there for 
twenty solid minutes, in dead silence, 
while you ate and stared at the wall. 
Then I couldn’t stand it any longer, so 
[ said to you—do you remember what I 
said 7 

“I—[—well, it’s slipped my memory 
for the instant,” apologized the Pro- 
fessor, with another longing glance at 
his littered desk. “But I’m quite certain 
[ shall remember it presently. It was 
very interesting, I remember—very. Let 
me see—was it about—about the 
weather, or— ?” 

“No,” she said, curtly, “it wasn’t. I'l] 
repeat the conversation to you, just as 
it happened. After that twenty-minute 
silence, I said to you: ‘This afternoon I 
called on the Governor of the State. and 
I cut him into small pieces and sent him 
to himself by parcel post.’ That’s what 
/ said. And you answered me (with 
your eyes still fixed on space): ‘Get it, 
by all means, my dear. I’ve noticed for 
a long time that you needed’ a new 
one.” ”’ 

“T didn’t!’ declared the Professor in- 
dignantly. 

“That’s just what you did.’ she 
averred. “I tried it as an experiment to 
see if—” 

‘“T—-my mind must have been wander- 
ing.” he confessed shamefacedly. “Il am 
very, very sorry, Adele. If you will 
overlook it—” 

He paused; then he spoke with un- 
wonted heat and vehemence—for him. 

“Vou see,” he said, “for a month I 
have been fairly living and breathing in 
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this essay of mine. If once I can estab- 


lish my Phagocyte Theory, I am a made 
man. It will confute Herriman and 
Bollsen and even Huxley. And | 

establish it. ‘The Theory has stood every 
test I have put it to. The rough draft 
is done. I am only strengthening the 
final essay, to make it above cavil. The 
Conference must accept it. It means 
everything to me. Why, my name will 


go down in history with Stromberg’s— 
Pessy’s—de Meurier’s—” 

“IT never heard of any of them.” 

He did not hear her, but finished: 

“So you will forgive me. wont you, if 
I have seemed absent-minded? Next 
week it will be all over. The Easter 
holidays begin then, too; and you and | 
will go away on a week’s vacation 


South if you like. .... It will be 
another honeymoon. But until the Con 
ference. I must work — work work 





And I have no time to stop and listen 
to Blodgett’s croakings about my eyes, 
or—”’ 

“Or your wife’s croakings about her 
loneliness?” supplemented Adéle. 

“Loneliness ?”” he repeated in contrite 
wonder. “Are you lonely? You have si 
many friends, so many interests. I’ve 
tried to—”’ 

She kissed him impulsively, touched 
by the pathos in his voice. 

“I’m sorry I was cranky,” she said 
“T didn’t mean to be. But I do worry 
about your poor eyes. And it zs lonely 
without you, no matter how many peo 
ple I know. But I'll try not to nag or 
be cross any more. Honestly, I will. 
I'll be as patient as I know how to be, 
till the essay’s ready to crush the whole 
world of science and to confute every- 
body in sight. Then Ill hold you to 
your promise to go on that honeymoo1 
with me. Only, your eyes—” 

“We will try to make it an ideal 
honeymoon,” he replied, falling into the 
spirit of the thing. “I have always felt 
I owed you a honeymoon. Our real one 
—the time we were married—was so 
shadowed by—” 

“Don’t let’s speak of him—don’t let’s 
even think of him, dear,” pleaded Adele, 
her soft hand across his mouth. ‘And 
you don’t owe me any honeymoon or 
anything else. All our four years to- 









































gether here has been a honeymoon—ex- 
cept,” she added teasingly, ‘“—except for 
a month or so at a time, about once a 
vear, when you decide to launch a thesis 
that will overthrow the scientific world, 
and when you retire into the clouds to 
write it. At other times you do every- 
thing in the whole world to make me 
happy.” 

“And,” he asked almost timidly. 
smarting eyes fixed eagerly on_ hers, 
“and I do make you happy, Adele? 
You are a little happy?” 

If her gaze wavered at all under his 
piteously eager scrutiny, the work- 
blurred eyes missed the change of ex- 
pression. And she 
answered 
promptly: 

“Happy? Of 
course I am, you 

dear old baby. 
Why shouldn't 
I be? You do 

everything 
for me.” 

“Tam 


= 
so glad, 


11a 
lis 

















he an- 


swered, 
relieved ; 

then hesi- 
tatingly: “You 
see, when I get 
tired or work too hard, 
I am afraid I get a 
little morbid. I get to 
wondering if I wronged you by marry- 
ing you. I—” 

“Wronged me? Why, we—” 
“Because,” he went on, “nobody 
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knows better than I that I am not an 
Apollo. And I am forty-one. And I 
am a plodder and not sprightly or 
amusing. And I can’t dance or do any 
of the things you enjoy so much.” : 

“p_” 

“And,” he pursued, “you are so beau- 
tiful, so young, so alive!’ I feel as if had 
broken a butterfly by fettering you to an 
old fogy like Myse¢ lf. I—” 

“You are talking absolute nonsens« 
she broke in with stern reproof. “If 
your Phagocyte essay is as absurd as 
what you've just said, you'd better send 
it to a comic paper instead of to the 
Conference. How many times must I 
tell you not to talk that idiotic, unkind 
way ?” 

“But sometimes it seems so true,” he 
insisted miserably. “I ana all theory. 
You are all life. If you had married 
Vane Reardon—” 

“I told you not to speak of him!” she 
interposed. her rich voice sharpening as 
from sudden pain. 

Then, to shift the theme, she added: 

“Your eves are bloodshot. Sha’n't I 
get some of that headache cologne of 
mine and bathe your forehead? You said 
it did you good, that other night.” 

“No, thank you,” he said. “I am all 
i Thank you for thinking about 


it, just the same.” 








At the sound of her steps the 
Professor laid down his pen with 
a stifled little sigh of reluctance. 
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“If you dare to sit up as late to-night, 
I’m going to do it again,” she threat- 
ened. 

She kissed him once more and went 
out. He stood until she had left the 
study and had started up the stairs. 
Then he went back, avidly, to his inter- 
rupted work. 


VER the green-lighted desk he 

leaned, slowly, methodically coining 
sentence after sentence and setting down 
his learned phrases in the neat and 
cramped handwriting that typified his 
whole character. 

For a half-hour he wrote thus, his 
mind as far away from his actual sur- 
roundings as if he were in mid-Sahara. 
Outside, an early spring rain was patter- 
ing noisily. It might have been a cyclone, 
for all the Professor heard or heeded. 

At last the Professor’s pen-nib 
snapped. His trend of close thought 
broke with the nib. He reached over to 
a near-by pen-box to replenish it. As he 
did so, he was aware that his tired eyes 
smarted and burned unbearably, and 
also that his right hand was numb—also 
that there was a draft blowing on him. 

His eyes were clamoring for rest. 
Belatedly Dr. Blodgett’s warning re- 
curred to him. Despite his earlier scoff- 
ing, the Professor felt a twinge of dread 
at memory of the Doctor’s hint that an 
overstrain or a sharp shock might at any 
time cause the retina to slip from place, 
leaving him blinded. He shuddered, at- 
tributed the shudder to the draft and 
looked nervously around to locate it. 

Then it was that he saw a new- 
opened window not ten feet away from 
him—a window through which wind and 
rain were drifting—a window through 
which a man was crawling noiselessly. 

As the Professor stared, incredulous, 
the man stepped down into the room, 
drew a short-barreled pistol from his 
pocket and closing the window behind 
him, took off the slouch hat that had 
been pulled down over his eyes. 

The intruder was dressed in ill-fitting 
black. A silk handkerchief was wound 
about his neck and covered the front of 
his throat, as though to mask the lack 
of collar and tie. He was pallid, star- 


ing-eyed and badly in need of a shave. * 
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His black hair was close-cropped. He 
was broad-shouldered, tall, powerful of 
build. Despite the neckerchief, the 
short hair and the stubbly chin, there 
was nothing in face or form or bearing 
to suggest the traditional burglar. 

Lifting the revolver till its black muz- 
zle was trained on the dumfounded little 
figure at the desk, the newcomer took a 
step forward into the room and stood 
there. The Professor’s nearsighted, 
throbbing eyes lost at once their look 
of stark amaze, and, in astonishment’s 
place dawned recognition—recognition 
and another expression that may have 
meant anything, but certainly was not 
fear. : 

The 
keenly. 

“T see I haven’t changed so much in 
that hell as to make you forget me,” he 
said, 

“No,” answered the Professor evenly, 
noting the odd and grating quality in 
the other’s voice, and subconsciously re- 
membering that he had read somewhere 
how prison life affects the vocal cords, 
“no, I have not forgotten you. What 
do you want of me?” 

He did not offer to move. The in- 
truder, still covering him, sat down on 
the edge of a chair and looked for a 
moment in silence at the Professor, a 
lurid, sullen light smoldering in his eyes. 

“What do you want of me, Reardon?” 
repeated the Professor, his thin voice as 
steady as a rapier-blade. 

“T want to kill you,” answered Rear- 
don, with no emotion at all. ‘That is 
what I have been wanting to do this four 
years. That is why I’ve gone to the 
dark cell six times for trying to escape. 
That is why I got out at last, when no 
other man in the place would have taken 
such a slim chance. That is what I 
swore to God I’d do, four years ago. 
That is what I’m going to do to-night.” 

The grating, half-wheezing voice 
reeled off the staccato sentences without 
a change of tone. Nor did the pallid 
face with its smoldering black eyes alter 
its masklike aspect. The Professor said 
nothing, did nothing, as Reardon paused. 
He sat blinking near-sightedly at the 
grim figure that sat facing him. Pres- 
ently Reardon spoke again. 


stranger was watching him 
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“Tt is good,” he said, the husky voice 
deepening, “it’s good to be here! If you 
knew how I’ve seen it all, night after 
night when I’ve lain in the thick dark- 
ness on my swing-board bunk and 
listened to the snoring and the swear- 
ing and the sniveling of the poor devils 
along my tier! I’ve worked it all out in 
my mind a million times, till the sweat 
would stand out on me and I’d dig my 
teeth into my forearm just to feel the 
sting and burn of it. It’s been worth 
waiting for. And it’s all worked out 
the way I planned it. I got away so 
easily when the real time came!” He 
laughed. “And you were working late 
in your study, just as I knew you'd be, 
with everyone else asleep or away. And 
when the shot’s fired, I'll be a mile off 
before anyone gets to you.” 

He had meandered on, rather as if he 
were following the prison habit of talk- 
ing to himself. Perhaps realizing this, 
he brought himself up silent with an im- 
patient jerk of the big shoulders, and 
continued to stare, sullenty wordless, at 
the little figure huddled in the wide 
desk-chair. 

“And,” suggested the Professor after 
the pause had endured for a few seconds, 
“after so many years of planning, you 
are trying to intensify the pleasure, now 
it has arrived, by postponing it a little 
longer? That is a very usual psycholog- 
ical trait. I am told that many crim- 
inals possess it. Many criminals,” he re- 
peated pedantically, ‘and nearly all 
homicidal maniacs.” 

“No,” contradicted Reardon. “I am 
waiting because I want to talk to you 
first. ‘There are things to say.” 

“T see,” was the still-pedantic an- 
swer. “Things you rehearsed—speeches 
you went over, word by word, altering, 
amending, adding to—night after night 
when you lay there building up this mur- 
der scene. Then, at a certain point—at 
the climax—in the imaginary conversa- 
tion, you used to fire at me and watch 
me crumple over and fall there on the 
rug, kicking and bleeding. That was 
the point in your imaginings—was it 
not?—when you would dig your teeth 
into your arm?” 

Reardon, listening, lost for the first 
time an atom of his deadly calm. Into 
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the smoldering eyes for a moment crept 
something akin to the terrified bewilder- 
ment a novice lavishes on a mind- 
reader. 

“It is purely a study in psychology,” 
didactically explained the Professor, 
reading the look. ‘The phenomenon is 
quite simple and is frequent among those 
who nurse a grievance too long. Pro- 
fessor James of Harvard in his first 
psychology treatise, mentioned it, I re- 
member. And having so often rehearsed 
the conversation, you do not wish to 
kill me until it has been enacted? I 
see. The chief trouble with these imag- 
inary conversations, apart from their un- 
doubted debilitating effect on the mind, 
is that they are usually profitless—be- 
cause when they are put into actual prac- 
tice, the other person almost always fails 
to say the things the imaginer has ar- 
ranged he should. That destroys the 
gist of the rehearsed dialogue. But per- 
haps in this case I can aid you by asking 
one question you most certainly have 
foreseen and whose answer you assuredly 
have prepared: ‘Why do you wish to 
kill me?” 

He spoke as if he were addressing 
one of his classes——a habit strong in 
pedants,—and with pauses here and 
there to allow the information to sink 
in. The queer diction seemed to per- 
plex Reardon. The Professor asked 
again: 

“Why do you wish to kill me?” 

“Because,” said Reardon slowly, “you 
killed my life.” 

“You rehearsed that!” 

“You killed my life,” went on Rear- 
don, his eyes aglow, his voice harsh. 
“You sent me to prison. You got me 
out of the way so’s you could marry the 
girl I was engaged to. All that is not 
on the free-list. You are going to pay 
—to-night.” 

He fell silent again, the burning dark 
eyes still devouring his prey. ‘the Pro- 
fessor’s mild face assumed a judicial air. 
His agonized eyes ceased to blink. He 
made careful answer to the threat. 

“That, I take it,’”’ said he, “is another 
of the rehearsed speeches. I am sorry 
to think that any statement so carefully 
prepared should be so bristling with in- 
accuracies. In the first instance, I did 
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not ‘kill your life.’ Nothing less than 
God—and possibly a faithless woman— 
can ‘kill’ one’s life. I did not even mar 
your life, Reardon.” 

“You lie.” 

“Was / cashier of the University 
Bank ?” categorically proceeded the Pro- 
fessor, paying no heed to the snarled in- 
sult. ‘Was / caught misappropriating 
sixteen thousand, five hundred dollars 
from its funds—the funds that profes- 
sors and poor studen’ and local trades- 
folk had scraped together with so much 
sacrifice? Was J proved to _ have 
squandered all my own money on the 
stock market so that I had to steal the 
bank’s money to try to recoup my specu- 
lation If so, I came close to 
killing my own life, not yours. But if 
it was you and not J who did these 
things, why do you so foolishly accuse 
me of causing your punishment? You 
were the cause—the only cause—of your 
own misfortunes.” 

Twice during the Professor’s neatly 
spoken harangue Reardon’s white lips 
had burst apart in hot interruption. 
Now he said: 

“It was through you they got me. An- 
other month,—one little month at the 
most,—and my C, G. & X. stock would 
have saved me. It went up to 183. That 

‘would have let me put back the money 
I borrowed of the bank, and I’d have 
had a clean thirty-two thousand dollars 
left over.” 

“Not a clean thirty-two thousand dol- 
lars,” gently contradicted the Profes- 
sor, an excessively dirty thirty-two 
thousand dollars. In brief—” 

“In brief,” interposed Reardon, “you 
broke my one chance. You sent me to 
prison. Every day, every night, I have 
prayed to get free to kill you. And I 
am here.” 

“Yes,” meekly agreed the Professor, 
“vou are here.” 

“How I wish,” grated Reardon, be- 
tween his teeth, “I could make you suffer 
what I have suffered—make you lose 
what I have lost! The worst I can do 
to you is to kill you—to kill you as mad- 
dogs are killed. I wish I could do 
more—” 

“Yes,” again assented the Professor ; 
“but you cannot. That is one advantage 


losses ? 
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—to me. All I can suffer will be suf- 
fered in one tiny space of time—if in- 
deed I suffer at all. Then will come 
rest.” 

“You don’t fear death?” queried Rear- 
don, in grim curiosity; “or are you try- 
ing to—” 

““*Fear death?’ ” repeated the Profes- 
sor musingly, speaking in a dreamy un- 
dertone. ‘Fear death? Why? If it is 
sleep, then what is there to fear? Sleep 
is a blessed gift. If death means 
Heaven, then who but a fool will shrink 
at a chance to turn from the dusty road 
into the cool woodlands? And the man 
who has so lived as to be able to look 
his fellow man in the eyes need not fear 
to look, at the last, into the eyes of his 
Maker. So what have I to dread?” 

Reardon sat scarce listening, his fixed 
stare never leaving his victim’s mild 
little face. 

“Death,” the Professor meditatively 
rambled on, “is never terrible when one 
stands close enough to it to see the kind 
eyes behind the gruesome mask. I have 
read that life is ‘a day between two 
nights.’ Perhaps it were wiser to call 
it ‘a night between two days.’ What is 
death? One moment I am here; the 
next I am elsewhere. Is that so terrible? 
And I believe in a Heaven—a world that 
will set this world right, a world 
where— 

“But I fear I am _ boring 
broke off. “You were saying that you 
stole from the bank, in the hope of 
clearing thirty-two thousand dollars. 
That was it, was it not? May I ask 
why you stole? Surely an unmarried 
man with an income of nineteen hundred 
dollars a year—”’ 

A reef in Reardon’s hard-gripped self- 
control gave way. Long months of en- 
forced prison silence reacted in a fierce 
torrent of words. 

“It was heaven or hell to me,” he 
panted, “and you made it hell. I 
slaving along on a beggarly nineteen 
hundred a year. I was engaged to be 
married. I couldn’t ask Adéle to live on 
that pittance. I couldn’t see her going in 
want for things to keep her young and 
glorious and that I couldn’t buy her. I 
plunged with my savings on C. G. & X. 
It slumped. But I knew it was going 


you,” he 


Was 
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up. I borrowed from the bank for a 
killing. And I’d have made it—yes, in 
just one month—but for you.” 

“T am grateful,” murmured the Pro- 
fessor gravely. 

“Who was it,” raved on the visitor, 
“who was it that told the bank people 
he’d heard from a Wall Street friend 
that I was speculating? Who—?” 

“Tt was I,” said the Professor. “It 
was I who was so fortunate as to do that 
public service.” 

“You cur!” 

“If a watchdog is a cur,” assented the 
Professor, ‘“—yes. As a director of the 
bank, I was responsible for the savings 
of every depositor. When I learned by 
chance that our nineteen-hundred-dollar 
cashier had just sent a Wall Street firm 
a check for sixteen thousand, five hun- 
dred dollars, it seemed to me the part 
of wisdom and of duty to mention that 
startling fact to the president of the 
bank. With equal wisdom, he notified 
the Bank Examiner. He discovered 
your—” 

“And yet you whine that you weren’t 
responsible !” 

“T do not whine, and I was responsi- 
ble. I was responsible for your detec- 
tion, not for your crime. You know 
that.” 

“If it hadn’t been. your damned in- 
terference—” began Reardon fero- 
ciously; then forcing himself back to 
his former savage calm, he added: ‘You 
got me out of your way; and good rea- 
son you’d had for doing it. You wanted 
what I had. You wanted what you 
couldn’t have won any other way in ten 
million years. The minute I was in dis- 
grace and locked up, you went to Adéle. 
She was all heartbroken and ashamed 
and didn’t care what happened to her. 
And she married you—God knows 
why!” 

“God knows why,” repeated the Pro- 
fessor reverently, “and He alone. There 
is nothing in such a man as I to win or 
hold the love of a divine woman like 
Adéle. I know that; I always knew it. 
I told her so. But I told her, too, that 
I loved her, that I would spend my life 
in making up to her for what she had 
suffered through you, that I asked 
nothing better here or hereafter than to 
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serve her and to make her happy. I 
was content to wait for her to lea§n to 
love me. In the meantime, all I begeed 
her was to let me shield her with my 
name and to protect her legally from the 
busybodies who were busy gossiping 
about her and yourself. That I asked. 
That she gave. And in heaven’s own 
good time she grew to love me.” 

“Love you? Love you?” scoffed Rear- 
don, his lips writhing back whitely from 
his teeth. “A woman like Adéle learn 
to love an insignificant little reptile like 
you, with the soul of a Judas and the 
body of a mummy and the face of a gar- 
goyle! Love you!’ 

“If I were a man of the world or a 
character in a book,” said the Professor, 
unmoved, “I suppose I would draw my- 
self up and say: ‘We will not discuss 
her!’ But I have no right to say that— 
not to you. You loved her,—though not 
enough to stay honest and try to make 
yourself worthy of her,—and you lost 
her. The loss of Adéle is a grief great 
enough for even your worst enemy to 
respect. Still,” —wistfully—‘I would 
be grateful if you would not talk of her 
love for me, in that sneering way. And 
would you mind speaking less loudly? 
She might hear. Her room—our room— 
is at the farthest end of the house. And 
the rain is somewhat noisy. Still, she 
might hear, and—” 


REARDON had jumped to his feet 


consternation. ‘“She’s 
“Adele here in your 


in genuine 
here!” he gasped. 
house? Now?” 

“Where should she be but in her hus- 
band’s house ?” 

“But now? I thought surely you'd 
be alone. From the time she was a child, 
she has always spent March and April 
with her grandparents in Maryland.” 

“Her grandfather died last year, her 
grandmother the year before.” 

“And I risked her hearing and com- 
ing down and catching me here,” mut- 
tered Reardon, his eyes beginning to 
glow again. “I’ve no time to waste. I’d 
swing sooner than miss getting you.. But 
I want to get you and not swing, if I 
can.” 

He straightened himself, and with a 
melodramatic gesture he leveled his 
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pistola once more at the Professor. 

“T~ you know any prayer, say it,’ he 
ordered with solemn intensity. “When 
I count ten I am going to send you to 
your account. Pray! And may God have 
mercy on your soul, if you have one. I 
shall have none on your Judas-body.” 

“That,” (the incongruous thought 
flashed unbidden into the Professor’s 
dazed brain), “that is another one of 
the speeches he rehearsed. Now comes 
the part where he used to bite his fore- 
arm.” 

The Professor, as if hypnotized, rose 
slowly to his feet and stood facing the 
leveled pistol. 

“One!” croaked Reardon, vibrating 
in voice and body with murderous ec- 
stasy. “One’—Two!—Three!—Four !— 
Five !—Six '—” 

Something—a sound, a_prescience, 
telepathy—he never knew what—pulled 
the Professor’s fascinated stare away 
from the black pistol-muzzle and sharply 
to the left. In the same fraction of a 
second, Adéle, having come noiselessly 
down the stairs and out of the dark hall- 
way, stepped across the threshold. 

She was in a close-draped negligee of 
some soft, clingy pink stuff that left the 
full cream-colored column of her throat 
bare. Her unbound hair fell in a rip- 
pling bronze cascade almost to her knees. 
In one hand she carried a bottle—the 
headache cologne that the Professor re- 
membered so gratefully. In the other 
hand was a handkerchief. 

Thus, looking up from his work a 
few- nights before, his head throbbing 
cruelly, the Professor had seen her come 
into the study. She had bathed his hot 
forehead with the stinging liquid that 
afterward felt so cool and refreshing ; 
she had told him so anxiously to be 
careful not to let it run into his tired 
eyes lest it burn them; and she had 
scolded him so prettily for working late, 
and had made him come to bed. 

He knew she had stolen downstairs 
to-night on the same tender errand of 
mercy. He realized, too, that Reardon’s 
last few sentences had been pitched in 
too low a tone to reach her through the 
increasing roar of raindrops on the 
study’s tin roof. 

All this whizzed through his mind in 
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the one fleeting glimpse before Reardon’s 
tense count of “Six/” could change to 
“Seven!” And in the same instant came 
the horror of deadly fear—not for his 
doomed self, but for this glorious woman 
who was advancing so innocently into 
the room toward the homicidal maniac. 

“Seven!” intoned the unobserving 
Reardon. 

In the same breath, the 
shouted with shrill terror: 

“Back, Adéle! Get back! Run!” 

And as he shouted, three things hap- 
pened at once. 

Reardon, wheeling, as from the corner 
of his bloodshot eyes he noted that some 
one had come in, saw Adéle moving for- 
ward across the threshold. Adéle, si- 
multaneously, passing by a jutting book- 
case near the door, had full view of the 
room and of both men. The Professor, 
in the same moment, flung himself be- 
tween his wife and Reardon. 

As the Professor sprang, Reardon’s 
pistol barked. 

The study re-echoed with the banging 
report. But the suddenly changed con- 
ditions and his quarry’s quick motion 
spoiled the marksman’s aim. ‘The ball 
tore through the skirt of the worn 
gray dressing-gown, missing the Profes- 
sor’s body by an inch or more, and 
nicked a ragged hole in the farther 
wainscoting. 

Before the man could pull trigger 
again, the Professor had reached Adeéle’s 
side. With all his puny strength he 
thrust the horror-stricken woman back 
against the wall, by the doorway, and 
stood in front of her confronting Rear- 
don. 

“Run!” he called to her over his 
shoulder. “Run, sweetheart! I can hold 
him until you get safely away!” 

Reardon’s pallid face, at sight of 
Adéle, had turned an ashy green. The 
mouth twisted upward at one side as in 
an attack of semi-paralysis, leaving his 
eyeteeth on that side bare to the top of 
the gums. His eyes no longer smoldered 
but were ablaze. 

“Both!” he snarled, scarce coherently. 
“Both! You first, Adéle! He can wait! 
You still belong to me, living or dying!” 

He strode toward her, brushing the 
Professor aside. The Professor, wild 
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with rage for the first time in all his 
peaceful life, flung himself at Reardon’s 
throat, his thin white hands crookedly 
outstretched to throttle his wife’s assail- 
ant. 

Reardon did not let this pathetically 
futile obstacle halt or even check his on- 
ward stride. With a single backhand 
blow, he sent the Professor reeling 
against the side wall, four feet away. 

As he struck with all his weight 
against the wall, the Professor felt a 
wrenching twinge of pain across his eyes. 
And on the instant, the glare of electric 
light that had been flooding the room 
melted all at once into stark, impenetra- 
ble blackness. 

He was aware of a hideous fright, a 
numbing helplessness. It had come!— 
the blindness, the hopeless blindness of 
slipped retina, the peril whereof Blodg- 
ett had warned him—it had come! 
The shock—as the Doctor had foretold 
—had completed the work which over- 
strain had begun. 

He was blind. 


HERE was a second of purely selfish 

agony of soul, a second in which self 
seemed all that was just then worth 
worrying about, as the Professor faced 
a lifetime of endless night. It was an 
impulse of fear and hopeless misery 
that for the moment actually overshad- 
owed the thought of Adéle’s peril. 

But in the ticking of a second-hand, 
the craven selfishness was swept away. 
For, somewhere very near him in this 
new world of eternal darkness, a struggle 
was in progress. ‘The Professor heard 
confused sounds—the shuffle of feet, a 
stifled cry, a growl like a rabid wolf's, 
a swirl of moving bodies. 

Right valorously the Professor 
launched himself into the fray, or in the 
direction where he judged it to be wag- 
ing. But his blind onrush landed him 
against a corner of the bookcase, whence, 
the breath knocked clean out of him, he 
caromed, half-stunned, to the floor. 

As he fell, he heard an unearthly 
screech, then another and a volley of 
agonized brute-howls accompanied by the 
sound of a huge body dashing itself 
crazily to and fro against furniture, 
door-jambs and walls. Then in the 
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midst of this came shot after shot, fired 
wildly and in quick, irregular sequence. 
The study’s air was acrid and strangling 
with the reek of burned powder. 

From somewhere in the upper regions 
of the house echoed the screams of a 
scared woman—the maid-of-all-work, 
rudely awakened. From the street out- 
side came a shout, and a second and a 
third. There were running feet on the 
wet pavement.. Some one was pounding 
like mad on the front door. 

And all this time—not a quarter min- 
ute in all—the study resounded to the 
din of that same screeching as of a wild 
beast in death agony, accompanied by 
the thunderous stamping and the crash 
of falling furniture and the ceaseless 
tinkle of breaking glass. 

And through the bedlam of it all, the 
Professor, clambering shakily to his feet, 
felt a strong, soft arm helping him to 
rise and heard a frightened voice breath- 
ing in his ear: 

“Oh, my dear! My dear! 
you hurt?”. 

“T am—lI am stricken blind,” he man- 
aged to whisper back, very bravely in- 
deed. “But if you'll pusa me in front 
of him, I will hold him while you es- 
cape. What is all the —?” 

The rest was lost in hubbub through 
which he heard Adeéle’s cry of distress: 

“Blind? No, no! You—” 

“What’s up?’ demanded a voice from 
the smashed window, a voice the Pro- 
fessor recognized as a local policeman’s. 

There were other inquiring voices be- 
hind his. A shrill whistle blew, then 
once again and louder. And there was a 
scuffing as of bodies climbing into the 
study. But not for a moment did that 
frightful screaming and stamping cease. 
It was here; it was there; it was all 
over the room. 

“In the name of the law!” bawled the 
policeman. 

As she heard the voice, Adéle. with- 
drew her protecting arm from about her 
swaying husband. The Professor felt 
rather than heard her move from his 
side. And then— 

A dazzle of light stabbed the Profes- 
sor’s staring eyeballs like pin-pricks. 

“T see’” he babbled wildly. “I can 
see!” 
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The room was vividly clear before his 
gaze, as clear as ever it had been. He 
himself was wedged into the sheltering 
angle of the bookcase. Adéle was in 
the doorway. Into the study, by each 
of the two windows, several men were 
climbing, the policeman at their head. 

Across the room’s center reeled and 
staggered Reardon. One of his hands 
was pressed convulsively over his eyes. 
He was emitting raucous yells of pain. 
To and fro he lurched, stamping, howl- 
ing, cursing. He still gripped the empty 
pistol. 

The whole super-neat study was one 
complete wreck. Chairs and table were 
overturned and in splinters. One book- 
shelf and a manuscript cabinet had 
spilled their contents broadcast. The 
green lamp-shade was in atoms. The 
desk was upset. A curtain had been 
torn from its rings. The rugs were in 
a snarl. 

Through all this chaos, this desecra- 
tion of his beloved sense of neatness, the 
Professor had time to note one or two 
very trivial details—namely, that Adéle 
still held the bottle of headache cologne 
in one hand, and that it was empty and 
upside down; also that the pungent 
scent of the liquid vied with the powder- 
reek to make the room’s air stranglingly 
unbreathable. 

The policeman and two other new- 
comers seized Reardon. After a struggle 
he lay handcuffed and snarling. 

He raved up at Adeéle as the others 
sought to lift him to his feet: “It was 
you! It was you that did it! I saw you 
push that light-switch by the door as 
I caught hold of you. And then, in the 
dark, you flung that liquid fire there into 
my eyes. I tried to—” 

“Shut up there!’ ordered the police- 
man, shaking the foaming-mouthed cap- 
tive into silence. “Shut up or I’ll gag 
you! Do you know who this man is, 
sir?’’ went on the officer, turning to the 
Professor. 

“T—J] have no charge to make against 
him,” replied the Professor dazedly. 

“No?” laughed the policeman. ‘No 
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need to, I guess. This is Vane Reardon, 
the man who robbed the University 
Bank a few years back. ‘They sent him 
to prison. He went crazy there. So 
they put him in the Asylum for the 
Criminal Insane. We got word to-night 
—general alarm—that he’d broken out. 
I recognized him the second I set eyes 
on him just now.” 


really did think I was blind,” con- 
fessed the Professor, when at last he 
and Adéle were alone, “when you turned 
the light off. And until you turned it 
on, it was a terrible sensation. Why, 
for the time, it made me forget the 
danger you were in, and everything else 
excepting my worthless self. I am so 
ashamed! But I had to tell you.” 
“Ashamed?” she echoed, her arms 
tight around him. “Why, husband of 
mine, what could medieval knight er- 
rant have done for his lady-love that 
you didn’t do for me to-night? Was 
Saint George half as brave when he 
charged the Dragon, as you were when 
you attacked that maniac who was twice 
as large and ten times as strong as you 
are? And—and, dear, will you forgive 
me if J confess something too? Dr. 
Blodgett told me on the sly that he said 
that thing to you about your retina just 
to frighten you so you wouldn’t overtire 
your weak eyes by working so late. Why, 
sweetheart, do you suppose for one 
minute I’d have let you work a¢ all if 
your eyes had been in such danger, you 
dear idiotic splendid old hero you?” 
“Sometimes,” mused the Professor, 
doubtfully, ‘sometimes I am almost 
inclined to agree with the Cynic Phi- 
losopher who said women are naturally 
deceitful. Dear,” he continued hesitat- 
ingly, “‘it’s—it’s good not to be blind 
or to be dead. I fully expected to be 
both by this time. I should not like to 
die and not be able to have your arms 
around me anf more. And—and, the 
best imaginable use I can give my eyes 
is to keep right on looking at you with 
them just as long as I live. I’m glad 
I’ve found that out before it is too late.” 


“The Cheat,” another extraordinarily human story by Albert Payson Terhune, 
will be in the August issue, on the news-stands July 22nd. 
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| || oaks was not a novelty in the 
| life of New Orleans. But 
[LJ] the “meeting” between Major 
Pewitt and Doctor Vocage was not an 
incident to be dismissed at breakfast ; 
carried over dinner, it was discussed in 
the clubs at night. The main feature 
was the Major’s admirable marksman- 
ship. It were not much of prowess to 
shoot a man at twenty-five paces—not 
much to break his arm, lung him or to 
pop him dead between the eyes; but to 
shoot off an ear, name which one, and 
to say, “Present it to him with my 
compliments, sir!” was a trick so gallant 
in coolness as to arouse the heartiest of 
acclaim. 

Then out it flew that the Major and 
his nephew, William Hawkins, were the 
owners of “that most beautiful of all 
river craft, the steamer Bumblebee, to 
ply between New Orleans and Memphis, 
a floating palace of society and trade, 
and to start out on her initial trip 
Thursday at ten A. M.” 

So it was that late Wednesday night 
Hawkins sat alone in his gilded quar- 
ters on the Bumblebee. Questioning not 
his tinseled fortune, and asking no odds 
as to how it was acquired, he fashioned 
out of his gratitude a peculiar fate, as 
a rude savage makes a god of mud, and 
was thankful to it.. Steam was up and he 
could hear the deck-hands singing over 
the gin with which the Major had won 
their vagabond hearts. The hired gam- 
blers had come aboard, ruffled of shirt, 
pearled and diamonded, the most of 
them, and all smooth in countenance of 
villainy, on call to cheat or to be “hon- 
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orable.” Hawkins looked at his bed, a 
snowbank against a white wall; at his 
dresser, a gleam of gold-leaf and glass. 
The Major came in to bid him good- 
night. 

“Beats the roost we had over at Holly 
Springs, Billy. Then we were catching 
at the nickel, a new Yankee coin; but 
now we troll for twenty-dollar gold- 
pieces, and they’ll strike fast. Happy?” 

“As a lark, Major.” 

“No regrets, eh, William ?” 

“T’d lie if I said so.” 

“Brave boy! I was afraid you some- 
times mourned the loss of—” 

“Cisne Pemberton? No. I acknowl- 
edge that I was hooked, but I broke the 
line and got the hook out of my mouth, 
and now I am free and shy of all bait.” 

“That’s sweeter to my ears than the 
ring of money. And now I’ll tell you 
something that I have worried over. 
The other day I met old Colonel Pem- 
berton—hanged if I can understand it. 
I must have taken one glass of cham- 
pagne too much. And by gad, if vou 
are looking for a sweet and bubbling 
sorrow, there it is. I was afraid that he 
might want to meet you, to straighten 
up differences, and I told him you had 
set out for Virginia to be gone several 
months.” 

“That was all right, Major.” 

“So it appeared upon the instant, but 
then what followed? Something clicked 

an infernal trap, sir, and I was caught 
Th. 16: 

“You caught in a trap? 
lieve it,” Hawkins laughed. 

“Billy, at times the brightest of us 
are stupid. My ears grew six inches 


I don’t be- 
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in a second and I was an ass. In an- 
swer to a most innocent question I said, 
‘Delighted, I am sure.’ And do you 
know what I had done? I had invited 
him, his wife and Cisne to come aboard 
at Natchez and go to Memphis with us. 
And when they see you, Major Pewitt, 
a man delighted to risk his life to protect 
his honor, is caught in an infamous lie.” 

Hawkins was agitated, but he held 
his outward self steady enough to de- 
ceive the Major. “If I have occasion to 
speak to them, which I don’t think likely, 
I can say that I turned back before 
reaching Virginia.” 

“Billy, I wish you were my son. I 
don’t know that at this moment I could 
pick out a mother for you—surely not 
one of the maiden ladies that the need 
of money compelled me to engage my- 
self to; but if your brave words don’t 
make me wish I were your father, I’m 
a ’possum. Well, now that my mind 
has been set at rest, I'll go to bed. Good 
night.” 


N the night there was thunder, but in 

the alchemy of dawn the clouds 
were azured into perfect day, sweet 
of breath from the south. 


The initial trip of a passenger- 
> 


boat was a great event, the début of 


The 
Bumblebee buzzed early with life, 
pulse high, waiting in impatience for / 
/ 


ten o'clock. | 
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ing at the levee as if to catch sight of 
some one loath to arrive. 

“Billy,” he said, “the high-uppers hold 
back. Hang it all, did I shoot Vocage’s 
ear off for nothing? Is an ear of so 
little importance in society? But we’ve 
got the newspapers, and that’s enough. 

The Bumblebee goes out on a 
beautiful day to gather her honey, and 
gad, she’ll find the blooms all dripping.” 

The Major turned quickly about to 
grasp the hand of an oldish man who 
had just stepped off the gangplank. ‘“De- 
lighted to welcome you, Judge. Captain 
Hawkins, let me present you to Judge 
Shadneau, of the Superior Court.” 

“The police court,” the Judge cor- 
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a princess in resplendent society. The {i} t/ 


levee was bright with new bunting, _' 
and a brass band played negro quick- 
steps, fore-echoes of tango, in a castle 
of cotton. Nine o'clock, and the 
guests were coming aboard. 
Here came Professor Pike 
with fat Widow Hatton 
waddling the plank ; and 
here too came daughter 
Lily, with Tomkins, the 
Englishman. The Major 
and Hawkins stood be- 
low to welcome their 
friends, and with high- 
spiced compliments to 
grace them up the broad 
stairway. Whenever 
there fell a lull, the 
Major would stand gaz- 
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Hawkins got up, looked at him, caught up the pistol, touched him 
up.” 


with his foot. “Get 
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rected him, but pleased to meet Captain 
Hawkins. 

“Ah, but with you as judge any court 
would be superior, sir,” the Major put 
in, and the Judge, as keen-eared for 
flattery as a mother at a baby-show, took 
him again by the hand; and when the 
jurist had gone above, the Major thus 
turned from flattery toward truth: 

“He used to be well thought of but 
sold out to the carpet-baggers for a 
police judgeship and a good-sized roll. 
Well, I wish him joy of his judgeship, 
but we'll get his roll, for he can no 
more stand clear of a faro-game than 
a duck can keep away from muddy water. 
Yes, the high-flyers fold their wings, but 
just look at the sports coming, and that 
means business.” 


EN o’clock broke out with a chorus 

of bells. Brass blared; tight sheep- 
skin throbbed; huzzahs from aboard 
magnified on shore; cables dropped 
splashing in the silvered eddy; and off 
into the ribbed current the proud Bum- 
blebee cut her way. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the life and jollity of the company. 


Many a man grave on land is lively on 


water. Not only that, but the dullard 
in a house aspires to be the wit of a 
boat; and thus it was with Professor 
Pike. He chucked Lily under the chin, 
pinched at her ear. He gave Tomkins 
a mighty slap on the back. He capered 
about the widow, stiff-legged an old 
Virginia reel and encouraged by her 
smiles made that he would kiss her, but 
with her ponderous fan she flouted him. 
He told the Major that never in his life 
had he ever been so happy. 

“T think she’s yours, Professor.” 

“Sir, if I did not think so, I would 
leap overboard.” 

Tomkins came up. “I say, this is 
life on the Mississippi at its best. And 
wasn’t it a topping shot you made, to 
clip off that fellow’s ear? But if he 
had happened to move his head, you 
might have killed him, you know. 
Rather uncomfortable position for him, 
I should think. Awkward, to say the 
least! But perhaps you’d rather I’d not 
mention it.” 

He didn’t know the Major. “My dear 
boy, if I had thought that no one would 
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mention it, I wouldn’t have done it 
How are you and the fair flower Lily 
getting along?” 

The Professor and the widow had 
moved off to endanger a plush-covered 
sofa in a corner. Tomkins frowned. 

“Oh, well enough, but I could wish 
that devilish Hawkins was not so free 
with her. Look at him over there now, 
feeding her with a spoon, by Jove.” 

“If she’s yours, you needn’t care.” 
The Major sought out of his concealed 
merriment to console him. 

“But how the blazes am I to know 
she’s mine? A fellow never does. A 
fine captain, he is. We shall all be 
wrecked. Hope so!” 

“He’s only the complimentary cap- 
tain.” 

“Too infernal complimentary, I should 
think. Here they come. Give him a 
talking-to when you get him alone.” 

Lily was fluttering in her joy, sweetly 
cruel; and as she turned to beam again 
on Hawkins, the Major said: “Ah, Miss 
Lily, the Bumblebee is lighter for your 
gentle weight.” 

“Oh, Major, you are the cutest thing! 
No wonder Captain Hawkins is so 
bright.” 

“Put me ashore,’ Tomkins blurted, 
red as a winesap. “I’ve got important 
business in the city and must attend 
to it. Will you put me off, Major?” 

“At the next landing, sir,” said the 
Major, winking at him slyly. 

“Oh,”—from Lily. “So sorry you have 
to go back. Come on, Captain Haw- 
kins, and take me up to the pilot- 
house.” 

“Row?” the Major inquired when she 
had fluttered away with Hawkins. 

“Hanged if I know! But a fellow 
never knows he’s had a row with ’em. 
They aren’t that way in England.” 

“My dear fellow, they are that way 
everywhere, in paradise and perdition.” 

A moment later Hawkins came up. 
“Tomkins, she’s waiting for you alone 
in the shade of the pilot-house. You 
haye grieved her.” 

“Grieved her? How can that be?” 

“By not caring when she flirted with 
me.” 

“Not caring? Jove, I was going to 
drown myself. Prove it by the Major.” 
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E hastened off, endangering every- 

one in his way, and the Major re- 
marked to Hawkins: ‘Fools more than 
wise men prove that life is still natural. 
A fellow with the gambling-fever in 
his blood has. as little moral right to 
marry as a leper. An infant son of 
Tomkins would stake his nursing bottle 
against a rattle. Billy, when the 
gods look down from Olympus and be- 
hold our dinner this evening, their 
mouths will water. We’ve got the best 
of everything that flies, swims, runs or 
crawls, by gad, and afterward if the 
tightest old codger doesn’t loosen his 
roll and lose it, I’m a Choctaw.” 

After dinner a ball, an event ad- 
vertised ahead; and down to each land- 
ing came white flounces and black broad- 
cloth to dance until daylight and then on 
another craft to float back to the old 
home, high of heart. 

In the gambling-saloon, known only 
to the “trustworthy,” the furnaces of 
adventurous industry were in full blast, 
and many an old planter, while his 
daughter was dancing, lost her dowry. 

The Major had requested Hawkins 
not to play, and he didn’t, but gaming 
held him in such thrall that several times 
during the night he went in among the 
tables to sniff the perfume of chance. 
There he found Tomkins, gazing at a 
poker-table, feverish for a seat. Haw- 
kins touched him on the shoulder. 

“Let me see you a moment.” 

Tomkins followed him out into a nar- 
row passageway and stood with him in 
the dim light; both were silent for a 
time and then Hawkins spoke: 

“Is it possible that the love of a 
beautiful woman can’t keep you out of 
a poker-game ?” 

“Now I say, old chap, that’s coming 
it strong. What right have you to blow 
up a guest? I don’t call it square.” 

“I’ve no right at all, and it doesn’t 
look square, but—” 

“Then let us have done with it. 
going back.” 

“Wait a moment, please. You surely 
don’t suppose that anything aside from 
the interest I have in you and Miss Hat- 
ton prompts me—” 

“Why mention her? I forbid it.” 
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“Hold on. There wont be a seat in 
there for some time, and you might just 
as well hear what I’ve got to say.” 

“Say it then, old chap, but be care- 
ful.” 

“All right. Now I should reckon 
there’s about as little of the saint in 
me as in any fellow you ever met. If 
you want to, you may call me a crook, 
and I wont flinch if you say I’m a rob- 
ber. But I’m damned if I’d turn away 
from a girl that’s promised to be my 
wife—” 

“IT say—” 

“for all the poker-games north of 
hell itself.” 

“Jove, Hawkins, that’s a good way to 
put it. You'll be writing for the Ladies’ 
Pearl, the next thing we know. I’m 
going to subscribé for it. But you are 
in earnest, old man, and that gets next 
to me. It is treating her a bit raw. Told 
her I had a headache and would lie 
down. Liar! We are to be married 
next month, and this was to be my last 
game.” 

“Let us say that you have played your 
last game.” 

“Yes, it would be easy enough to say, 
but the fever—” 

“Tt will always come on again unless 
you kill it, and the longer it runs, the 
harder it is to kill.” 

“T dare say that’s true. By Jove, a 
fellow can cure himself. It’s all a no- 
tion. Hawkins, I’ll go back to Lily 
and tell her I’m over my headache.” 

He walked rapidly away, and Haw- 
kins was following slowly when a man 
from the gambling-room overtook him. 

“I’m looking for Major Pewitt.” 

“You'll find him in the ballroom.” 

“IT don’t care to go in there. But 
maybe you'll do as well.” 

They had now passed out into better 
light, and Hawkins recognized Pugh, 
the professional gambler of the Black 
Hawk. 

“Ah, I’ll do as well for what?” 

“T’ll explain. Can we go to a place 
where we'll not be seen or heard?” 

“Come to my stateroom.” 


AWKINS sat looking at the gam- 
bler, waiting for him to speak. 
Pugh moved his hand, and a big dia- 
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mond on his finger shot a spear at the 
young fellow’s eye. He frowned and 
waited. 

“Well ?” 

“You recollect me, I guess.” 

“Good guess. Go ahead.” 

“And you recollect, I reckon, that 
I raked in the money that night on the 
Black Hawk.” 

Hawkins nodded that he did. 

“And I can do it every time.” 

Hawkins nodded again. 

“Had a little difference with the 
Black Hawk people and have shifted. I 
can play any of the boats, but would 
rather be attached to one. I don’t want 
to hire myself out—too good a man for 
that. But I’ll play on commission, under 
the protection of the-boat, you under- 
stand.” 

Hawkins nodded. 

“And I can get the money. You saw 
me that night. I’ve gota few tricks and 
appliances that none of the rest of ’em 
know anything about. I can earn you 
twenty-five thousand dollars a_ year 
and not turn a hair. Why, if you fel- 
lers had been staked to a million that 
night, I would have got it all.” 

os | said Hawkins. 
robbed the game.” 

“Well, yes.” 

‘So did I.” 

“What’s that ?” 

Hawkins laughed. 
ward, staring at him. 

“You robbed us all, you sneak-thief, 
and you sat gaping like a gosling as I 
gathered up your money, with a pistol in 
vour face. And now you want me to 
give you a chance to steal. You suck- 
egg dog, I’ll kick you off the boat at 
the next landing.” 

Pugh sprang out of his chair, and 
something flashed, flashed blue, a pistol ; 
but Hawkins was on him like a cata- 
mount, bent him back, cracking him like 
a knuckle, bore him down, fell on him. 
Pugh fought, however, freed his right 
hand, jabbed the muzzle of the pistol 
in Hawkins’ side and pulled the trigger. 
But Hawkins’ thumb was beneath the 
hammer, and it only pecked on his nail 
three times. Then with mighty force 
- Hawkins struck him on the bur of the 


see,” “Vou 


Pugh leaned for- 
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ear, and he lay back limp and qyiet. 
Hawkins got up, looked at him, caught 
up the pistol, touched him with his foot. 

“Get up.” 

He didn’t move. Hawkins stepped 
out, locked the door and threw the pistol 
overboard. Then he found the Major. 

“Anything up, Billy?” 

“No, not much. But come with me, 
please.” 

The explanation was quick as they 
walked toward Hawkins’ stateroom. ‘The 
Major halted him, put his hands on the 
young fellow’s shoulders. 

“My brave boy! Oh, by gad, there’s 
nothing much more intimate than a blow 
on the bur of the ear.” 

“T hope I haven’t killed him. Let 
us go on.” 

“Killed him? What's the odds? He 
would have killed you in a holy second. I 
suspected the wolf all the time.” 

As they entered the room, Pugh was 
getting up. “Feeling a little better, 
Pughey?” the Major inquired. 

“Tet me out of here.” 

“Oh, we'll let you out and off. And 
if the devil hasn’t disowned you, Pughey, 
you’d better.be thankful to him. Come 
along, and we'll plank you ashore at the 
next landing. A little giddy, eh? Guess 
you’ve been dancing too much. We'll 
help you. That’s right, now; don’t 
stumble.” 

A deck-hand led him ashore, and by 
the light of. pine-knots they saw him 
climb into a wagon and drive off into the 
dark. 

“Now let him blow it up and down 
the river that I am a robber,” said Haw- 
kins, 

“Ah, don’t worry about that,” the 
Major enjoined. ‘“He’ll never mention 
it, and besides, no one would believe 
him.” 


AWKINS had thought himself 

muscled to force indifference upon 
himself at Natchez, but upon arriving, 
he was seized with a nervousness that 
agued him, and sneaking to his room he 
locked himself in; but from the shaded 
window and with thievish eye he 
searched the wharf to steal a sight of 
Cisne Pemberton—and stole it, for 
there she came gayly down the slove, the 
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Colonel and his wife following her. She 
laughed, cried out to Lily, who waved 
at. her, and came aboard; and now the 
boat was all atremble, the poor coward 
at the door straining his ear to catch 
the cadence of a voice that he knew 
vould shake his soul. Though with the 
instinct of discretion the timid robber 
had held his room a secret from his 
friends, vet’ with impish guidance they 
halted abreast of it—Tomkins and Lily, 
Cisne with them. There they stood 
talking, an inch of board separating 
Hawkins from them. 

“I wonder where Mr. Hawkins is?” 
Lily said ; then Cisne’s voice came thrill- 
ing through the flimsy wall: 

“Why, in Virginia, the Major told 
my father.” 

Tomkins laughed—then Lily again: 

“Not unless this boat’s Virginia.” 

“Lily, you can’t mean he’s here.” 

“Can’t I? Then we’re not here! Let’s 
find him.” 

“No, I don’t wish to see him. We 
wouldn’t have come if we had suspected 
his being here.” 

“Come, now,’ Tomkins _peaded, 
“what’s the use of it? If you have had 
a row with him, Miss Pemberton, why 
don’t you tell him so? Probably he 
doesn’t know it yet. It’s often that way. 
I’ll wager he doesn’t know you’re mad 
at him. I say, now, give the poor devil 
a chance.” 

“He has had chance enough, sir,” was 
the verdict Cisne handed down. “I 
shall not see him again if I can help 
it. At the next landing we'll get off 
the boat.” 

“I’m so sorry,’—from Lily; and then 
Tomkins: 

“Didn’t know it was that serious. 
Pretty tough on him, if he loves you; 
and Jove, I don’t see how he can help 
me 
“Mr. Tomkins !” 
tion. 

“I mean I don’t see how he can help 
it, being himself, you know. But he’s 
a fine chap, let me tell you. He’s hon- 
orable, and I can’t say that for most 
men.” 

“Oh, honorable, is he?”—from Cisne. 
“But just the same we'll leave the boat 
at the next landing. Come, I must find 


was Lily’s exclama- 
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Father.” And the listener heard the 
sound of departing footsteps. 

Like a log in sluggish water an hour 
passed, and Hawkins in his stateroom 
wondered whether another hour could 
live so long or die in passing; but it 
got by with many a hitch and struggle. 
The boat landed. In sunset glow he saw 
the Colonel and his wife, the old man 
plodding heavily up the bank, behind 
him Cisne, not gay with laughter now; 
nor looked she once about, but kept her 
solemn way behind the aged man. 


ARLY next morning the boat tied up 

at a village, and while Hawkins was 
looking ashore, his uninterested eye was 
brought suddenly to keen attention 
Down the slanting street came walking 
a man of most unusual mien, the vil- 
lagers standing uncovered as he passed ; 
and soon it was noised, not in loud talk 
but in reverential whisper, that General 
Forrest was to be a fellow-passenger. A 
chair was brought forward and placed 
for him where the breeze was cool; and 
there he sat, sweeping with marvelous 
eye the old historic river. Graciously 
he received all who approached, beckon- 
ing comradeship with a kindly glance. 
In his unlettered modesty little did he 
suspect that learned authorities of the 
Old World would name him the un- 
taught genius of a mighty war, and that 
victorious commanders, once his en- 
emies, would at West Point lay down his 
self-discovered science. 

Hawkins shook hands with him, 
thrilled with the honor, wondering 
where the Major could be not to know 
of this great guest. Soon he came, 
though, having shucked himself of his 
Confederate uniform and being now ar- 
rayed in glisterous black. 

“General,” said the Major, bowing 
low and then with a military salute, “you 
have conferred upon us an honor, sir, of 
which our modesty cannot in after time 
restrain a boast.” 

“Ah, I am going up to Greenville.” 

The ladies whispered “Delightful,” 
and men drew nearer to catch his words. 
One bold fellow made an inquiry: 

“General, don’t you think that if it 
hadn’t been for steamboats the War 
might have lasted longer?” 
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The General glanced at his ques- 
tioner. ‘Were you in the army, sir?” 

“Well, no sir, can’t say I was.” 

“Ah! But I can say I was; and I 
can also say the War went on plenty 
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“You doubtless remember that not 
long before his Indiana raid a battalion 
was detailed from Morgan to you. I 
was with that detail.” 

“Ah, I remember several companies 








“Come, now,” 
Tomkins pleaded, 
“‘what’s the use of 
it? If you have 
had a row with him, 
Miss Pemberton, 
why don’t you tell 
him so? I say, 
now; give the poor 
devil a chance.” 


long to suit the men in it. Major, you 
were in the army, I take it?” 


“Yes sir. I was with Morgan, and 
then saw whirlwind service with you.” 

“T thought I knew my men, sir— 
surely my officers.” 


coming over to me. And then you went 
back to Morgan?” 

“No sir. I was captured, but es- 
caped from Camp Chase, made my way 
Southwest and joined Quantrell.” 

“Ah, a dashing but misguided man, 
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sir. In the regular service he might 
have done more. As it was, he seemed 
bent toward private aims.” 

“That is true, General. In this I did 
not support him—told him so.” 

“T have heard, Major, that to cross 
him meant death.” 

“We fought with sabers, sir.” And 
the Major drew himself up, saluting as 
if with a sword. “I disarmed him, sir, 
and could have killed him.” 

Forrest arose. “Ha, I have heard of 
you. Now your name comes back to 
me. Full of faults, sir—and who is not? 
But you are a brave man.” 

“T humbly thank vou, sir. 
knighted me indeed.” 

The Major fell back to give other 
men a chance, and Hawkins said to him: 
“T was never prouder of you than I am 
right now. But for a minute I thought 
he had you.” 

“Not me, Billy. Catch old Pewitt 
napping. But I lied to him, my son, lied 
him into good countenance. Men were 
detailed from Morgan, but I wasn’t 
with them. It’s true, though, that I 
fought Quantrell, which was like eating 
sweet-potato pie to me. I’ve forgotten 
who my second was, but his was Jesse 
James, a young Missourian, and as 
dangerous as the devil—shoot you in a 
minute. Had his virtues, too—good 
judge of a horse, and could steal one in 
the sunshine without being seen 
Hah, Forrest will always believe I was 
with him, and after a while I'll prove it 
by him. Billy, to be a skillful liar is a 
gift of the gods.” 

At Greenville the distinguished pas- 
senger went ashore in silence, every hat 
off in his honor. And not many days 
had passed when the dimmed eyes of the 
South saw these words blurring: “Gen- 
eral Forrest is dead.” 


You have 


THE Bumblebee’s initial trip was a 
triumph, and then followed a sea- 
son of successful business, but sometimes 


the gaming-tables quit loser. The 
shrewd old Major knew that for the 
most part the money would come back. 
Thus he sought to console Hawkins 
when the young fellow had lost three 
thousand dollars in a poker-game. 
“However, Billy, I advise you to keep 
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clear of gambling, and especially when 
your mind’s on something else. You 
can’t play a queen of clubs with your 
mind on a princess of hearts, by gad. 
That girl—” 

“Thought we were not going to men- 
tion her again, Major.” 

“Ha, we didn’t think the occasion 
would arise.” 

“But has it?” 

“Eh? Has it, when you go in there, 
sit down with your feet on your judg- 
ment and play like a man in his sleep? 
Bill, no matter how deep a man’s trouble 
may be, gambling digs it deeper.” 

“Gods, but what a moralist prosperity 
is making of you. I expect to see you a 
circuit rider next.” 

“Tf you do, I’ll be on a race-horse, 
Billy; and if I don’t outstrip a bishop, 
I’ll eat my saddle-bags. No, you’ll never 
hear preaching from me, except the ser- 
mons of utility and advantage. And my 
first text shall be: ‘Let the dark kitten 
alone.’ ” 

“Let her alone? What in—what the 
deuce am I doing?” 

“Gambling desperately because you 
dream of her.” 

“A man can’t kill his dreams.” 

“You can kill anything. Men killed 
a God, and thereby the world was re- 
deemed. Kill your dream of Cisne Pem- 
berton and redeem yourself.” 

But he did not kill it. He got him a 
powerful glass, a telescope, and when- 
ever the boat was lying at Natchez, he 
would gaze at the old mansion on the 
hill. Often he saw her, sometimes at a 
window ; and was she too gazing through 
glasses at the boat? His soul was 
thrilled, afraid to believe, but the tele- 
scope told him so, and he stood in a 
tremor. Once the Major caught him. 

“Billy, I wish my soul were as hun- 
gry for heaven.” 

“Then, sir, our souls having the same 
appetite would be closer akin.” 

“By gad, Bill, that’s good—for you. 
Oh, you are picking up as you go along. 
I heard you compliment an old woman 
the other day, and it took the weight of 
ten years out of her walk.” 

“T’d had to cork up my ears not to 
learn from you, Major.” 

“Hi, but you are putting it on me 
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good. Old Colonel Pemberton 
came down to the landing just now. No, 
didn’t ask about you, but inquired about 
a blooded calf he expected from Mem- 
phis. I told him I might have a calf on 
board, but didn’t know anything about 
his blood.” 

The Major laughed, blinking his 
wind-watered eyes, and Hawkins 
sneaked off with his telescope. In his 
room, in the night, while the Bumblebee 
fought a storm sweeping up from the 
gulf, he sat brooding and deep in dis- 
favor with himself. The Major came in, 
swearing it as tough a night as he had 
ever seen. Hawkins looked up aston- 
ished, realizing that they were in a storm. 

“And Billiam, while she blows, let me 
spread a scheme: As soon as our year’s 
out and we have paid for the Bumblebee, 
we'll sell her.” 

“What, sell your ambition ?” 

“Ah, but this boat is only a skiff to 
our real ambition. More than once I 
have hinted at a great career for you, 
and it shall come. Now give me an ap- 
preciative ear. Costa Rica is ripening 
for revolution. I am in communication 
with the conspirators. With our money 
and theirs, we’ll buy a ship and mount 
it with cannon, make a Paul Jones navy 
of it. Meantime we'll get five thousand 
Springfield rifles. They can be bought 
of the carpet-baggers for a mere song, 
a whistle, by gad. Then we'll drift 
down quietly and turn the revolution 
loose like a cage of lions, shape it, lead 
it; and when we have overturned the 
government, we'll install a president of 
our own selection and ruie him. Ha! 
and when by American thrift we have 
raked up five millions apiece, we’ll loll 
about Europe, bucking Monte Carlo for 
pastime. Hasn’t the old man made a 
great thing brief?” 

Not so brief, however, that Hawkins’ 
countenance had not reflected the varied 
struggles of his emotion. His firm-set 
lips broke from control; his eyes 
gleamed; and now at the close of the 
recital he stood in front of the Major, 
his right hand raised. 

“T am ready to be sworn, Major.” 

In the soft light the old adventurer’s 
face looked like bronze illumined. 
“Billy, your word has always been 
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enough. Ah, and now you can see for 
what great ends I have been guarding 
you. By gad, when Cupid throws aside 
his bow, his arrow shot, he snatches up 
a spade and digs ambition’s grave. 
With me now to the end—eh, Billy?” 

“Further, if there is a beyond. I am 
sick unto gagging over this life. I must 
have action. I’d like to be in an army. 
I want smoke, the music of battles. Yes, 
sell this boat the moment it’s paid for. 
Gods, I could vomit over it.” 


AWKINS was seen no more with 
his telescope. On the morrow and 
on succeeding days he was cheerful and 
bright with a fresh ambition. He dis 
covered new duties, and in the raw north 
winds of the winter he discharged them, 
singing himself to work. In his room at 
night he and the Major would sit dur- 
ing many an hour, tense with planning. 
The old man had provided himself with 
charts, maps; and with the shrewdness 
if not with the depth of a Von Moltke. 
he studied them. 

The winter wore itself out, and in the 
spring, ambition’s nest, the hatched-out 
young cried wide of mouth for food— 
the Major’s metaphor; and food was 
preparing, rifles, lead and powder—all 
done with nicest secrecy, for the Amer- 
ican government, apprised of a threat 
ened revolt in Costa Rica, was keeping 
a watchful eye on the sale of arms and 
munitions. This added zest to the 
Major’s appetite, for no red fox was 
ever more enamored of his own slyness. 

Midsummer seemed to fall in a night 
of balmy rain, watering with quickening 
growth the old man’s desperate pur- 
poses. One night in a private game 
ashore he lost two thousand dollars, but 
on board he laughed over it. 

“It proves to me the truth of what 
I’ve said to you, Billy, that a man is a 
fool to do a thing with his mind on some- 
thing else. I haven’t bothered you with 
the details of business, but do you 
realize, my son, that this is our last trip 
on the Bumblebee?” 

“What? No, I hadn't.” 

“Ah, but a fact all the same. Yester- 
day I combed our resources and paid old 
Hodge; it drained us at the bank, but 
I’ve got an offer of seventy-five thou- 
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sand more than we paid for the Bee, and 
when we get back to New Orleans, I'll 
close the deal. Oh, I tell you, boy, the 
wild geese are flying our way, and if 
we don’t knock a bedful of soft feathers 
out of ’em, I'll eat a boiled crow on 
Yankee hardtack. You’ve been happy 
lately, eh, Willie?” 

“I’m always happy when I can look 
down the road and see something worth 
while coming my way. The first great 
thrill I ever had was to look off and see 
a circus coming over the hill into town. 

“And a circus is coming right your 
way now, William. Look here, 
boy, you'll be a general, rich, loaded 
with honors and known throughout the 
world. Isn’t that better than to sur- 
render yourself to the wiles of a little 
brown-eyed minx, ready to shift her 
favors with the veering of every wind? 
Hah, isn’t it?” 

Hawkins held up his hand, a gesture 
of sorrowful pleading. ‘Let me tell you, 
and for the final time, I hope, that I 
have turned her out of my mind and 
locked the door.” 

“A hero, sir, that’s all there is about 
it; and when old Pewitt fails to recog- 
nize one, shoot his head off.” 

At Natchez the boat was to lie three 
hours, and for the first time since taking 
up the career of river-man, Hawkins 
sneaked ashore, to walk up as far as the 
hotel for exercise, he mused ; but musing 
deeply, he turned into another street, 
wandered about, and then stood still, 
muttering a curse upon himself, beneath 
the very frown of old Pemberton’s 
house. He walked slowly around to the 
rear, stealing his way, and stood behind 
a cabin to hide himself, stood still, lis- 
tening to a plaintive lullaby. He noted 
every sound, the thumping of a cradle 
on an uneven floor, the snorting of a 
horse in a stable. A window-shutter 
opened, and he moved away lest the 
negroes might catch him spying, turned 
a corner of the iron fence, and then 
stood still, his blood leaping; for there 
beneath a tree stood Cisne, and so near 
that he saw the red fly to her face when 
she saw him. She came nearer, almost to 
the fence, came quickly; but his heart 
was faster than her slippered feet pat- 
ting the sod. 
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“Mr. Hawkins, sir, may I ask why 
you spy around our house?” 

“I beg your pardon, but I am not 
spying.” 

“Then I don’t know what you are 
doing.” 

“T am out for a walk.” 

“But you are not walking, sir.” 

“T have stopped to rest.” 

“No, to tell falsehoods, sir.” 

“T have something to say to you.” 

“T don’t wish to hear it.” 

With a look he strove to thaw her 
winter mood. “I am going to a foreign 
country.” 

“What is that to me?” 

“T shall come back, if at all, cloaked 
with honor.” 

“You heard that in a play.” 

“You were never going to speak to 
me again, but when I return celebrated, 
you will speak to me, wont you?” 

“I'd rather see you honest than cele- 
brated.” 

He believed her. The fool didn’t 
know that to leap the fence and seize 
her in his arms had been to her a mad- 
cap glory, to be dreamed over, the 
moonlight falling on her pillow. 

“I’m sorry you wont speak to me when 
I come back.” 

She turned from him, walking slowly 
away. 

The Bumblebze blew her resounding 
horn. 


‘THE night was merry with wine and 

dancing, the Bumblebee on her 
downward trip. The hired gamblers 
had been bucked hard since early lamp- 
light by a team of lucky enthusiasts. 
One old tough-faced dealer went to the 
Major and told him that another un- 
fortunate hour and his faro-bank would 
break. 

“Well, what have I got to do with 
it ?” 

“It’s your money, Major.” 

“Not my money; it’s anybody’s that 
wins it. Good night.” 

The old dealer bowed out, and the 
Major bent over his Costa Rican map. 
Suddenly he looked up. 

“Billy, you don’t seem to be as happy 
as you were when we started up the 
river.” 








“Oh, yes, Major, I am as happy as— 
as—I don’t know what.” 

“As you don’t know what. Rather an 
ecstatic state, I take it, since happiness 
can find no real comparison. Haven't 
been spyglassing again, have you?” 

“No,” he answered, truth in his word 
but a lie in his heart. 

“T thought that after passing Natchez 
going up you appeared to be a bit 
wilted.” 

“That so?” His astonishment was well 
played up. 

“Um-h’m! Looked as if you might 
have heard a kitten mew.” 
“Well, I didn’t, sir, 

d—d—devilish thing.” 


any such a 





He turned a corner of the iron 
fence, and then stood still, his 
blood leaping; for there beneath a 
tree stood Cisne, and so near that 
he saw the red fly to her face 


when she saw him. 


“Billy, think before you start to 
swear, but when you start, swear. Don’t 
turn it off and show a weakened con- 
viction. But I am badgering you, my 
son, and just because I feel good. Ah, 
just think of such an opportunity, and 
at your age! Brilliant as he was, Aaron 
Burr didn’t have it when ambition set 
his face toward the south.” 

“I appreciate the opportunity, Major, 
and I’m going to make the most of it. 
And then I am going to be honest.” 

“Why, yes, Bill, that will be easy 
enough. With plenty of money behind 
it, honesty is the easiest of all virtues. 
But honest poverty is more of a hypo- 
crite than a saint. Yes sir, you’ve got 
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the chance of your life; and when you 
see old Pewitt, cold and lying stiff— 
Billy, I’m going to marry a princess, by 
gad. But you look tired. Let us to bed.” 

The fiddles were hushed, and the 
dancers; the most of them had gone 
gayly ashore. Day was breaking, and in 
the vision-breeding slumber of dawn 
Hawkins was seeing Cisne, flushed be- 
neath a tree, when there came a loud 
knocking at his door, and with it the 
Major’s voice: 

“Out, Hawkins ; 

“What!” 

“Hurry up. We’re headed for the 
shore—have only just time to reach it.” 

Smoke was straining into the room, 
and in the dim light Hawkins sought his 
clothes, the Major commandng him 
again to make haste. Shrieks, cries—and 
a great bell was tolling. The Major 
waited till Hawkins came out, both cool. 
The river dazzled in a mighty glare, like 
a sun-blazed mirror, breaking; and on 
the shore plantation laborers stood half 
dressed in the fantastic light, lifting up 
their voices in dolorous chant. 

“This is hell, Billy.” 

“Tt will be if we don’t get ashore.” 

“Come, the fire is aft, sweeping this 
way.” 

“How do you think it caught?” Haw- 
kins asked as amid a half-naked throng 
they moved forward. 

“That infernal coal-oil. 
another barrel.” 

As the boat neared the bank, the 
gamblers began to jump overboard. The 
Major tripped one of them: ‘Back, 
there, you coward. You scare the 
women. Don’t be frightened, ladies. 
You'll all be saved. A chilly morning, 
madam. Here, take my coat.” 

“Oh, no, sir—thank you.” 

Hawkins wrapped his own coat about 
her shoulders. ‘ 

The pilot-house was burning. “Come 
out, Lawrence,” the Major commanded. 
“She'll hold her course to the shore 
now.” 

The pilot shook his head. 

“By the Lord, if you don’t, I'll shoot 
you. ” 


the boat’s afire.” 


There goes 
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He got out, and just in time, for his 
cage was wrapped in flame. 

The bow struck, plowed deep into 
the soft earth. And now there was a 
rush for the shore. The Major and 
Hawkins were the last to touch ground ; 
and standing there wordless, they saw 
the Bumblebee turn with the current 
and drift away—saw it blow up and 
sink. 


N hour later the old Black Hawk 
came puffing round the bend, and 
signaled, made a landing and took them 
all aboard. After discoursing of the 
Bumblebee’s disaster with the captain, 
the Major and Hawkins sat in a state- 
room to talk over their immediate plans. 
“Billy, we are lamed but not crippled. 
We are insured for a hundred and 
seventy-five thousand, and that means 
rifles, ammunition and first payment on 
our armored vessel. Trust old Pewitt 
for a Phoenix, eh?” 

“It was a close call.” 

“Yes, and so is every minute of a 
man’s life. Now let me see.” He took 

a notebook. “This is Friday. 
The—” 

The notebook fell from his hand; his 
countenance ashened, and upon Hawkins 
he turned a mackerel eye. He struggled 
to speak, his utterance a hoarse whisper 
without intelligence. And Hawkins 
waited, as cool as when he wrapped his 
coat about the woman’s shoulders. The 
old man put his hand to his mouth as if 
feeling for his tongue, found it and 
spoke : 

“Hawkins, we are ruined.” 

“Ves ?” 

“By gad, I say ruined.” 

“T heard you.” 

“And you'd be justified in blowing 
my head off. I thought the limit of our 
insurance was next Wednesday.” 

“Well—” 

“But it expired day before yesterday.” 

With a laugh Hawkins leaned back in 
his chair: “I am glad of it. Now I 
can work. Now I can be an honest man. 
Major, when this boat lands at New 
Orleans, I bid you good-by.” 


“On the Levee,” the story of Billy Hawkins’ labors, will be in 
the next—the August—issue, on the news-stands July 22nd. 
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—|UPPER! Supper! Sup-per!! 

Sarah Stover shouted through 

|| the front hall, and there was 

—J brevity in her usually benig- 

nant summons. ‘My land, if this aint 

the beatingest fam’ly to their meals! 

Always on the dawdle. John! John 

Stover, hurry, now! It seems as if, when 

you don’t come in the house till twenty 

minutes after, you might leave off 

changin’ your pants till you’ve et. Jessie, 

you just drop that silly story, whatever 
you're readin’, and flax down here.” 

“Say, Mis’ Stover,”—Mary, the hand- 
maid, stuck. her blonde head through the 
folding-doors _ beseechingly, — “‘d’you 
know where’s Mister Roddie? I can’t 
raise him.” 

“Laws, I’ve no idea, Mary! It'd serve 
this tribe right, if you’d set ’em down to 
cold vittles for a month.” 

“Never mind! I’ll ring ’im again.” 

As Mary retired to the back porch to 
perform another fantasia on the supper- 
bell, Roddie wriggled into his place 
from behind the screen that concealed 
his mother’s moth-eaten rubber-plant. 
“Hi, Mom,” he called, “come on out 
here. Your supper’s gettin’ cold.” 

“Rodman! W’y-ee, aint you ashamed, 
foolin’ folks around like that! Put back 
that pickle. Put it back this instant. 
How many times have I told you never 
to touch the food until your pa’s said 
grace?” 

“Can’t, Mom; I bit into her. It aint 
manners to put ’em back, when they’re 
damaged. Say, listen what I got to tell 
you: something’t’ll get your mad up. 


WALTER 


BENEItGct tf 


Just now I was comin’ home on the 
street-car, and a couple o’ them old 
wimmin that runs the church with you 
was settin’ in front o’ me, and one of ’em 
says: ‘Aint it a pleasant day, Mis’ 
Flackman? Are you goin’ to the Mis- 
sionary Society to-morrow?’ And the 
other dame says: ‘Where you been, dear, 
out callin’? I didn’t know but I might. 
Ahem—do they have regular refresh- 
ments this time, or only wafers and tea?’ 
And Mis’ Flackman says: ‘Regular 
refreshments, I think. What’s the topic, 
Mis’ Colby? ‘ “Darkest Dahomey,”’ 
she answers. And what do you think, 
right there, Mom, Mis’ Flackman shows 
she’s a mark—I know better, and I aint 
out of the intermedjit geogafy yet. ‘Is 
that so?’ she says. ‘I always thought the 
Dahomeys were light complected.’ Uh- 
huh, yes she did, Mom; and I perty near 
leaned over and put her wise they’re nig- 
gers. And then—” 

“Rodman, will you stop your jabber- 
ing! I’m afraid you father’s changin’ 
his underwear, too.” 

“Listen, I aint got to the sell part yet. 
And then Mis’ Colby ast her: ‘Who’s 
goin’ to read the paper at the meeting ?” 
And she says: ‘Sarah Stover, and her 
last one was drier’n a anti-saloon picnic.’ 
And right away, Mis’ Colby, she slams 
you, Mom, and says: ‘Well, I got a 
good excuse to stay away. Them peaches 
are spoilin’ on my hands.’ Just then, 
though, Mis’ Flackman looked around 
and seen me, and nudges the other dame, 
and says: ‘My good Lord, her olive 
branch is sittin’ behind us! I wonder, 
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did he hear?’ And Mis’ Colby turns 
around and kids me: ‘How do you do, 
Rodman? How is your mamma? Tell 
her I’ve got a half a bushel o’ peaches 
waitin’ for her to send over.’ And then 
we was already at Sycamore Street, and 
while I was goin’ out o’ the car, Mis’ 
Flackman says to her in a whisper: ‘Aint 
you awful reckless, Jennie, givin’ away 
that many peaches?’ And the old two- 
face answers her back: ‘Trust me, dear. 
They’re clings, an’ harder’n bullets. 1 
wouldn’t waste my own time, peelin’ 
’em.’ ”” 

“Rodman, you hush. You oughtn’t to 
repeat things like that, though it’s no 
news at this hour. I’ve always said 
Jennie Colby was too palaverin’ by 
half.” 

Pa Stover slipped into his chair with 


an apologetic twinkle. Jessie arranged 
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her napkin daintily over the bodice of 
her second-best evening frock. Will hove 
in last with the afternoon’s mail. 

“Pass your plate, Will. What do you 
say on the fried bread, Jessie?” 

Jessie’s fair brow clouded. “Papa, I 
wish you wouldn’t say fried bread. 
Everybody calls it French toast now- 
adays. Give me my letter, Will. You 
haven’t any business looking who other 
people’s mail is from.” 

“Here, Pa, ’s one from your architect.” 
Will slipped a long, businesslike envel- 
ope across the table. “You're getting to 
be a regular contractor these days. That 
grammar-school job’s the best ad’ this 
family ever had. It'll show those Main 
Street swells—” 

“Will Stover, you give me my letter 
this minute.” 

“Hmm, in a blue envelope. I’ve got 
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my opinion of a guy that writes to a girl 
in a blue envelope!” 

“Papa, you make him give me that 

“T don’t want your old letter, touchy! 
I should think you’d be ashamed, letting 
that Middleburg gazelle write to you. 
You’d ought to hear what the boys said 
about him the last dance he was down 
here to.” 

“Ts that so? Well, you'd ought to hear 
what the girls said about that flashy 
dowd—” 

“Hi, they’re off!” Roddie beat his 
spoon gayly on the tablecloth. “I’m 
goin’ to back Will, ’cause Jessie’s gink’s 
a ringer. I seen him once with gloves on 
in April, and he’s all the time writin’ 
her the foolishest mush.” 

“Rodman Stover,” — Jessie’s eyes 
flashed,—“‘have you been opening my 
mail again? Mamma, I think it’s too 
mean of you, letting him go in my room 
at all. Mr. Mowry’s never written me 
anything—only a couple of short notes 
that—” 

“Haint he, though!” 

“Rodman, if you dare—” 

“Listen, Mom, I think you ought to 
be told. I never opened none of her old 
letters. Anyway, she ought to take better 
care of ’em; this one just fell out of one 
o’ them novels she’s always readin’. He 
says: ‘I slept on your handkerchief last 
night for luck. I’m just dotty on 
hyacinth cologne ever since somebody 
uses it—you know who.’ And there’s a 
pome where he calls her a nymph, 
and—” 


” 


“A nymph!” Loud guffaw from Will. - 


“Annette Kellerman stuff, huh? Jessie, 
you're the skinniest looking nymph—” 

“He did not! He never called me any 
such thing. Mamma, I think it’s awful 
the way you're letting Roddie grow up 
to be a perfect little ruffian!” 

The doughty infant bit his fourth 
pickle pugnaciously. “He did too call 
you a nymph, and you’re a liar.” 

A moment of fell silence enwrapped 
the table. Then Ma Stover uttered a hor- 
rified, ‘““W’y-ee!” Jessie’s wrath sizzled 
in her throat. Will ventured a chuckle: 
“Who’s Ananias now?” 

“Rodman!” Paternal wrath descended 
upon the offender. “What do you mean, 
calling Jessie such a name? Don’t ever 
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let. me hear you use that word again. 
You may beg your sister’s pardon, or go 
up to your room for the remainder of the 
evening.” 

“Aw, now, Pop—” 

“Not another word out of you.. And 
don’t ever let me hear of you opening 
other people’s mail again, either. If 
anyone writes to Jessie that shouldn’t, 
that’s her mother’s business, not yours.” 

Roddie kicked the table-leg dubiously. 
Too bad to let Jess get away with it. But 
a creamy custard quaked on the side- 
board. And Hank Hacker would be at 
the ’Piscopal church corner at a quarter 
of. “Well, then, Jess, you aint a liar; I 
apologize. Now gimme my dessert.” 

“Not a mouthful, till the rest of us 
are ready.” Ma hastily gathered in the 
dish. 

“Your young man seems to find rather 
hard sledding in the family, Jessie. Why 
don’t you invite him around to supper 
some time?” 

“Thanks, Papa,” replied Miss Stover 
loftily, “but I have some consideration 
for Mr. Mowry’s feelings.” 

‘“**Scuse me, please,” mumbled Roddie, 
preparing for a hasty exit; “I aint goin’ 
to wait.” With one foot through the 
pantry door, he turned about and made 
a scoop of his hands. “All right for you, 
Jess! You are a liar, you know you are.” 
The next moment he was in the kitchen, 
propitiating Mary. “Mary, I seen the 
iceman to-day, and he says you’re his old 
peach puddin’. Gimme that little piece 
o’ cake for Hank. Their hired girl’s a 
rotten cook.” 


T the table, Ma tapped her spoon 

toward ‘her husband emphatically. 
“John Stovér, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. If I hadn’t said to myself, 
no, for once I wont interfere with your 
government of that child, he'd be 
spanked and sent to bed where he 
belongs.” 

“Oh well, now, Mother, I know he 
ought to be. Next time I will. But darn 
it, kids are full of life at that age. You 
just can’t keep ’em down. Listen here, 
Mis’ Stover,”—Pa poised his glasses im- 
pressively and held open the letter he 
had just received from the out-of-town 
architect of the new Pembina grammar- 
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o “ 


“I just know something mortifying’ll happen 





Jessie paused in the doorway and flung over her departing shoulder: 


Saturday. 
spill the gravy on the tablecloth, or Will’ll chew his toothpick, or 
Roddie’ll say something terrible and give us all away.” 


the unsuspecting fam- 
ily bosom, produced a 
babel of excitement. 

Jessie: “Joy, oh joy, 
and trickles of rapture! 
They’re regular swells, 
Mamma — her name’s 
in the Metropolis social 
column every Sunday. 
Now you'll have to buy 
some salad forks. And 
maybe they'll ask me 
out for a ride in their 
cae. 

Will: “Huh, what 
do you want to invite 
them here for, if 
they’re swells? They'll 
just make fools out of 
you. I’m going fishing 
Saturday, anyway, so I 
should worry.” 

Ma: “Oh, my land, 
John Stover, must we 
have ’em? The old 
Harry couldn’t have 
planned it inconven- 
ienter. Saturday’s 
Mary’s afternoon out, 
and my _ three-yard 
tablecloth’s dirty, and 
the parlor curtains look 
like the streets had 
been mopped up with 
‘em. Why can’t they 
eat at the hotel?” 

“Oh, I s’pose they 
can, if you wont have 
"em,’—Pa assumed a 
martyred air, — “but 
I’ve been tellin’ 
Suydam what a clever 











Papa’ll 











school, of which he was contractor,— 
“listen here: we're liable to have com- 
pany Saturday, swell company from the 
city! It’s from Suydam, and this is how 
he finishes: ‘I shall be down to consult 
with yourself and the Board of Educa- 
tion’s committee Saturday. Will be most 
convenient if you can meet me at the 
hotel at eleven, as Mrs. Suydam accom- 
panies me in the machine.’ You know 
what the hotel is, Mother. Of course 
we'll have to have ’em here to dinner.” 

This announcement, hurled against 


fam’ly I’ve got, and 
my wife the bang-up-est cook in Pem- 
bina, and all. Now it'll look dreadful 
inhospitable—” 

“If it was only people in our own 
class! But upper-crust city folks that 
I’ve never even laid eyes on—” 

“W’y, Mother, they’re no different 
from anybody else—inside.” 

“Oh, hush yourself, Pa. Didn’t you 
say they have a summer home on Lake 
Huron and a five-thousand-dollar auto- 
mobile? Society aint founded on what 
folks have got on their insides. What’s 
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the matter with the hotel meals, any- 
way ?” . 

“W’y, the ants are too familiar with 
the vittles, that’s the matter with ’em. 
Didn’t you say yourself you wouldn’t set 
your washerwoman down to _ such 
cookin’ ?” 

“Well,” hedged Ma, “very. likely 
they’ve improved since then. Jessie, we 
can never put this through in the wide 
world. They’re course people, and used 
to—” 

“No such a thing!’ Pa bridled. ‘“Suy- 
dam’s more of a gentleman—” 

“Oh, she doesn’t mean vulgar, Papa!” 
explained Jessie impatiently. “She means 
they eat their dinner only one dish at a 
time.” 

Ma groaned. “I don’t care—I don’t 
believe in all this high cry over your 
food. Roast beef and one change of 
plates is good enough for the Queen of 
Siberia, J say. Would we have to have 
soup, Jessie?” 

“Of course,” said Jessie, falling de- 
cisively into a positive tense. “We can 
plan it out of one of those model menus 
in The Home Companion. We'll have 
to have soup, and a meat-course, and 
salad, and dessert. And we ought to 
begin with—” 

“T s’pose she'll be all ’dizened up and 
a person’ll be scared clean out of their 
grammar to talk to her.” 

“Oh pshaw, Mother,” assured Pa, 
“don’t work yourself up to a conniption. 
She’ll probably come in a gingham dress 
and a mackintosh, and you can ask her 
if her missionary society’s sendin’ a box 
to the freedmen and does she put 
tumerick in her pickles, same as anybody 
else.” 

“I’m afraid to tell Mary. She'll get 
all nervoused up and drop things right 
where she stands.” 

“Now don’t fret! Just put on your 
green gown with the folderol tucker and 
we'll do these Suydams up brown.” 

“Stovers for style!” yelled Will. 
“How’s that for a slogan, Pa?” 

“Oh, run along. You're a pair of 
nuisances, both of you.” 

“Oh dear,” sighed Jessie, when the 
“nuisances” had “run along,” “I do hope 
they'll take us out for a ride in their car. 
I don’t think Rodman ought to be al- 
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lowed at the table, Mamma. He’s such 
a little rowdy.” 

“Allowed!” gasped the young hope- 
ful’s parent. “He wont be allowed ; he'll 
be compelled to come to the table and 
conduct himself on his deportment.” 

“But he’ll daub his butter, Mamma. 
And you know how he talks.” 

“Well, he better not. If he shows any 
symptoms of carryin’ excess sail, I’1l just 
lamm hini up a little with a slipper be- 
fore we set down. I’ll settle Aim. The 
chief thing that’s worryin’ me is how to 
keep your father from buyin’ out the 
whole town to put on the table. The 
time we had them elders last April he 
snooped in a dozen cream-puffs on me 
when I already had two kinds o’ dessert, 
and enough carnations for a centerpiece 
that it looked like Em Heisey’s funeral.” 

“You needn’t worry,” assured Jessie, 
“because I’m going to dress the table 
this time, with just a half a dozen tea 
roses, loose, in a low bowl, and maybe 
a wreath of smilax around.” 

“Oh, well now, Jessie, after all, 
wouldn’t it be better not to try and put 
on any airs, but just have it all cooked up 
nice and set on, with that Boston fern in 
the middle of the table?” 

“That mangy thing!” Jessie quelled 
her misguided parent with the sweet as- 
perity of the superior American child. 
“How are we ever going to learn to do 
things, if we don’t do them?” 

“Back on the Heights, my way was 
good enough—” 

“But we aren’t on the Heights any 
more, Mamma. Papa’ll be a rich man 
before long. Don’t you see it coming? 
And we’ll have a house on Main Street, 
and an auto, and belong to the club- 
house—” 

“Oh, rubbish! Twenty years from 
now, we'll be right here on Sycamore. 
I’m goin’ to quit them fam’ly papers. 
They’re all the time puttin’ uppity no- 
tions in young girls’ heads. Ho-hum, I 
don’t know, what have I ever did to 
Providence and John Stover, to wish 
this highfalutin’ party on me!” 

“Have done, Mamma, not have did! 
If you forget yourself like that before 
the Suydams, I’ll just sink through the 
floor. I’m going down to Maribelle’s 
awhile. We're knitting for the Bel- 
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gians.” Jessie paused in the doorway 
and flung over her departing shoulder: 
“T just know something mortifying’ll 
happen Saturday. Papa’ll spill the gravy 
on the tablecloth, or Will’ll chew his 
toothpick that disgusting way he does, 
or Roddie’ll say something terrible and 
give us all away.” 
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to hear her slattin’ him. Alimony! I’d 
like to know what does she think she'll 
get out of his twelve dollars a week in a 
hardware? My goodness, Mame Bailey’s 
down with the pleurisy! I s’pose I'd 


ought to call up and ask her if there’s 
anything I can do; but it don’t seem 
like I could to-night. This pesky Suy- 














In the hall, introductions were accompanied by the full flower of etiquette.” 





“Well, we’ve got to put it through. 
Your pa’s upstairs now, writin’ them the 
invite.” 

Ma drew the evening’s Sentinei 
toward her apathetically. Her eye ran 
down the “Personals” column. “Hmm, 
Jodie Miller’s gettin’ her divorce at last. 
I should think her poor man’d be well 


shet of her, the way the neighbors used_ 


dam dinner’s took the gimp right out of 
me.” 

Ma pushed the paper away—wiped 
her glasses, shifted to a rocking-chair, 
eased back gradually against the tidy— 
and dropped off to forty winks, with her 
lips muttering automatically: ‘Parlor 
curtains—wash dining-room windows— 
tell Mary to strain the gravy—Aas did 
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for have done, or Jessie’ll throw a fit— 
borrow Dilly Bayliss’ salad forks—head 
off ‘cream-puffs—two coughs to Pa 
when there aint any more in the kitchen 
—scold Roddie at eleven-thirty on gen- 
eral principles—” 





ATURDAY dawned at last. Mary 
was up at four, scrubbing the kitchen 
floor. Will bolted his breakfast and de- 
parted with a fishpole and portentous 
threats not to return until the fool 
shindig was over. Jessie did her hair 
four different ways and re-set the table 
three times. Roddie exhibited ominous 
symptoms: carried three dining-room 
chairs from the attic without demur and 
washed his neck at eleven o’clock as a 
voluntary concession to society. 

At eleven-ten Pa departed for the 
hotel to reconnoiter the guests. Jessie 
was glued to the parlor windows, and 
the chickens were already frying merrily 
on the stove, when Ma retired to the 
back stairs and demanded her faithful 
handmaid. “Mary,” she commanded 
sternly, “if Jessie Stover thinks I’m 
goin’ to stick it out all day the way she’s 
got me trussed up in these Sunday cor- 
sets, she’s mistaken! You let me out 
an inch or two; I’ll keep my apron on 
till the last minute, and she'll never 
notice.” 

“Oh glory,” protested Mary, fumbling 
in the dark, “they do give you a per- 
fectly elegant figger, Mis’ Stover! Don’t 
you think you can stand ’em? If Miss 
Jessie’d come and ketch us, she’d give 
us both fits.” 

A shrill tinkle pealed through the 
house. “Oh my land, they’re here now! 
Grab your apron and run, Mary.” 

Mary made a panicky dive down the 
back stairs, and Ma up; but Pa Stover 
had already admitted the guests and 
himself. In the hall, introductions were 
accomplished with the full flower of 
Pembina etiquette. “Mother, this is Mr. 
and Mrs. Suydam. And our daughter 
Jessie, Mr. and Mrs. Suydam.” 


Jessie: “Glad to know you, Mrs. 


Suydam, I’m sure. It’s an elegant morn- 
ing for motoring, isn’t it?” 

Ma: “Pleased to meet you, I’m sure. 
We've been lookin’ forward to this visit 
for a week. 


Lay off your things and 
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come right in the parlor. Jessie, dear, 
lower the curtain so the sun wont shine 
in Mrs. Suydam’s eyes. If you find it 
cool we can touch off the grate without 
any trouble at all. That’s a lovely auto 
you have, but don’t you think they’re 
dreadfully tricky? I always feel like a 
person’s takin’ their life in their hand, 
gettin’ into one. Ahem—I wonder what 
was that noise in the street? Sounded 
like somebody blowin’ a horn. Jessie, 
do you know where is your brother? 
This is a lovely year for fruit, aint it? 
They say the crabapples are that thick 
up on Bowlder Hill that the farmers ’re 
usin’ ’em for silo. But I presume you 
didn’t notice. I think they make a lovely 
jell with a little lemon in. If you'll ex- 
cuse me, I’ll just go see ’t dinner’s put 
on the table in a minute.” 

Jessie was left alone with Mrs. Suy- 
dam. As Ma sidled through the folding- 
door, she registered a subconscious im- 
pression that the guest’s hair was forty 
years old, her face thirty and her smile 
ten ; her petticoats rustled like silk, and 
the diamond in her ring was as big as 
a collar-button. Pa had been consigned 
to the cellar to see if the ice-cream was 
properly packed; Will, who had re- 
turned at the last minute, was upstairs 
getting into his three-inch collar; and 
Mr. Suydam had excused himself to at- 
tend to his car. As dinner was an- 
nounced, Roddie returned with the 
architect in tow. 

“Rodman,” surmised his mother, “I 
hope you haven’t been meddling with 
Mr. Suydam’s machine.” 

“Nix, I aint been monkeyin’ with it, 
Mom. Hé said I could, Mr. Sluydam 
said I could blow the daylights out of 
his horn. And I just give it a couple o’ 
toots for a tester, and what d’you think, 
Mom, that Mrs. Heisey comes out on her 
porch and hollers across to Mis’ Jenner: 
‘My Gawd, it seems like we can’t git no 
peace and quiet on this street any more.’ 
And Mis’ Jenner says: ‘What is that 
dreadful noise? Is there a fire?) And 
Mis’ Heisey, she says: ‘No, it’s only 


that little snot-nosed Stover boy, blowin’ 
somebody’s auto-horn that’s stopped at 
their house. 
“Roddie !” 
“Rodman, that will do!” 
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“Attend to your plate, my son. Young 
men like you should be seen and not—” 

“Oh, don’t you just love the Tetrazzini 
records, Mrs. Suydam?” 

The family rushed en masse to the 
rescue of Roddie’s abysmal adjective; 
but the youthful raconteur kept on: 
“Uh-huh, Mom, yep, she did, that’s 
what she called me. ‘I got a splittin’ 
headache,’ she says, ‘and I’m half a 
mind to send for the correction officer. 
Did you see who they were?’ And Lizzie 
Jenner says: ‘No, but the woman had 
on a silk duster. Some people are gettin’ 
too swell for Sycamore Street. I don’t 
desire nobody any harm, Mis’ Heisey, 
but if it should be a fire, you know whose 
house I wish it was.’ Is that all’ we’re 
goin’ to have for dinner—soup ?” 

“No, Rodman, hush; there’s 
coming.” 


more 


T was scarcely an auspicious begin- 
ning. Mother and daughter ex- 
changed apprehensive glances. As 
Mary appeared, in a lively state of con- 
fusion, to remove the soup-plates, Ma 
cleared her throat nervously. “I presume 
you go to a very large church in the city, 
Mis’ Suydam. I was to the First Meth- 
odist in Looieville once with my husband 
on atrip. The singin’ was perfectly sub- 
lime, but I always feel like a minister’d 
get more acquainted with his people in 
a smaller parish. We’ve got a real live 
church here in Pembina. Last year our 
Ladies’ Aid raised four hundred dollars 
on the organ fund. Set the gravy a little 
further away from Mr. Stover’s elbow, 
Mary; I always think there’s nothing 
treacherouser’n a gravy-boat. And if the 
*Piscopals hadn’t ’ve run in on us with 
a exchange every other Saturday, we’d 
have cleared considerable more.” 

Jessie hastily quenched this fire of 
parochial anecdote. ‘I suppose you play 
only classical music on your talking- 
machine, Mrs. Suydam?” 

“Of course I do pretend to like the 
classical music best,” laughed the archi- 
tect’s wife, “but when nobody is around, 
I put on ballads and rag-time.” 

“You don’t say!” Ma_ brightened 
visibly. “Jessie, we'll have to play her 
that one, ‘Where the River Shannon 
Flows,’ and see if she doesn’t think it 
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sounds just like poor Eddie Beakler—” 

“Mrs. Suydam never heard of Eddie 
Beakler, Mamma!” 

“Oh, well now, she might like the 
piece, anyway. He used to sing it at our 
church sociables before he took sick 
with— Get the pickle-fork out of the 
sideboard drawer, Mary. And you might 
fill the tumblers again.” 

As Mary passed Rodman, he reached 
out and pinched her plump elbow. 
“Golly, Mary, what are you shakin’ for 
like a jelly-fish? I’m goin’ to tell the 
iceman you’ve got the jiggles, and he'll 
get him another girl.” 

As this piece of domestic persiflage 
came out, Mary held Mrs. Suydam’s 
glass poised in her hand. True to Ma’s 
prediction, she dropped it where she 
stood. “Oh, my stars, Mis’ Stover, look 
what I’ve went and done! I’m awk- 
warder’n—” 

“Never mind, Mary. It was all Rod- 
man’s fault. You may attend to your 
dinner, young man, or you'll have to 
leave the table. I hope it didn’t any of 
it spill on your dress, Mrs. Suydam.” 

Mrs. Suydam assured her graciously 
to the contrary. “Isn’t it nice to have 


such a large family? Just like a party 


every day. Mr. Stiydam and I get so 
tired of eating alone. I suppose’’— 
turning to Jessie—“that you are a high- 
school graduate ?”’ 

This implication of maturity flattered 
Jessie immensely. “No, no, just a senior ; 
but of course we have four years in the 
high school. Oh, maybe you could give 
us some advice, Mrs. Suydam. We're in 
such a regular class scrap—I mean, such 
a difference of opinion: of course it’s a 
long ways off yet, but we can’t agree what 
to wear for commencement. Some of us 
want middy blouses and sailor suits, so 
it wont come so hard on the poorer mem- 
bers of the class, don’t you know? But 
the poorest ones themselves all. want 
dress-suits and white gowns, and flowers 
on the stage. It makes one discouraged, 
trying to be charitably inclined, when—”’ 

“Gimme a piece 0’ white meat this 


, time, Pop ; there’s nothing on the second 


joint.” Roddie had consumed all con- 
tiguous edibles and was looking toward 
replenishment. “I’m in the fif’ grade. 
I got a average of eighty in everything 
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but deportment. Once I got forty-seven 
in her, and they wasn’t goin’ to pass me. 
I listened through the cloak-room door, 
and teacher says,—she’s a sour-balled 
old maid, cracked on the men in her 
dome,—” 

“Rodman, we can dispense—” 

“Well, she is, honest to pie at a 
plumbers’ picnic, she is. She says to the 
principal: ‘What shall I do with this 
child?’ And he says: ‘Pass him ; he’s the 
smartest boy in the building.’ ‘I know,’ 
she says, ‘but think of the example. He’s 
positively incorrigerble!’ ‘Well,’ says the 
principal, ‘Miss Cormony thinks you’re 
a poor disiplinurnian, anyway.’ And 
teacher dottles right up and says: ‘All 
right, just for that, I’ll shove him along 
onto her, and I hope he turns every hair 
in her head white!’ Quit kickin’ me. I 
want some more gravy. There’s another 


scoop in the kitchen. I seen it.” 


RODDIE'S wants were hastily pro- 

vided for. A wet blanket of mortifi- 
cation was settling over Jessie and her 
mother ; but Pa Stover went on valiantly 
discussing business with the architect. 
“We'll have to drive piles for the founda- 
tion. Of course, the other site would 
have been better. But the president of 
the school-board’s brother owned this 
land and saw a good chance to unload it 
on the taxpayers.” 

“Tt’s a crying shame,” agreed Suydam, 
“that public utilities always have to be 
manipulated for private profits. Graft, 
I guess, is graft, whether it’s in Pembina 
or Philadelphia. Now, about those fire- 
extinguishers we were speaking of—” 

His sentence was never completed, for 
at that instant the kitchen door was 
thrust open a crack, and Mary’s head, 
determined though distraite, appeared. 

“T didn’t ring for anything, Mary.” 

Mary gurgled, choked, then let out 
her full Teutonic tones in a volley of 
distracted nerves: ‘Say, Mis’ Stover, 
come on out here. There’s a man wants 
you !” 

" Ma jumped a foot. 
‘ not so loud!” 


“Mercy, Mary, 


Jessie, witheringly: “Tell him Mamma 


can’t come out now. We’re at dinner.” 
Mary—on the verge of tears: “My 
land, I’ve went and told him four times, 
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but he wont go away. He’s got a bushel 
o’ plums, and he says Mis’ Stover seen 
him on the street last week and ordered 
"em, and says leave ’em whether she’s 
at home or not. But I wouldn’t give him 
the money, ’cause I bit into one and it’s 
all wormy. He’s a ugly-lookin’ wop, and 
I’m afraid of my life, the way he talks, 
that he’ll—” 

“T’'ll settle him, Mary!” Will jumped 
up from the table and stalked into the 
kitchen majestically. 

Poor Ma shriveled up in her chair. 
“Have anotlier pickled peach—do, Mis’ 
Suydam. I don’t know when we’ve been 
so interrupted at a meal.” 

Jessie made a last grab at vanishing 
proprieties. “Oh dear, trades-people are 
getting more impertinent all the time! 
But I suppose in the city you buy over 
the telephone entirely, Mrs. Suydam?” 

“Oh no; we stay in an apartment- 
house. I only wish I had some trades- 
men to haggle with. Everything is so 
automatic in the hotel world that it takes 
one’s interest out of living. I was just 
thinking how nice it seemed to be in a 
real home. We’re always moving because 
our suite is too cold, or too noisy, or the 
garage is overcrowded, or something. 
Now, I suppose you’ve been right here in 
this house all your lives.” 

Roddie pricked up his ears. 

“Oh, we've lived here some time,” 
Jessie caught her up; “but really, / 
should think an apartment would be just 
too sweet—” 

“T hated to give up our old home,” 
sighed Ma, “but Mr. Stover thought we 
ought to be—more centrally located. 
We moved here, let me see—” 

“A year and a half,” authenticated 
Roddie, “ ’cause I had the measles, and 
the health officer said: ‘If you dare to 
go back to school before next Monday, 
I’ll put you in the pest-house.’ I’m with 
you, Mom; I like it better over on the 
Heights; we always had a sand-pile in 
the yard, and a guy could go swimmin’ 
nekked in the river. The foundations 
wouldn’t have cracked if Pop hadn’t dug 
so near the house. You said so yourself, 
Pop: ‘If I don’t do it, your mother’ll 
never move away from this dump.’ ”’ 

“That’s enough, Rodman. Mary, you 
can remove the plates.” 
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“What d’you know, Pop? I was over 
there last week, and I seen Henny Myers 
that used to team for you,—he’s still got 
that old roan plug; I bet she’s forty 
years old—and he says: ‘Hullo, my 
young nabob, how’s your daddy? You 
may tell him from me where he can go. 
Last week he stood me off a little loan 
o’ five dollars, the old tight-wad ; he calls 
hisself a contractor now; I guess he for- 
gets them times I accommodated him for 
the same, when he was drivin’ his own 
dump-cart.’ ”’ 


FOUNDERED, the Stover barge of 
pomp, by a child of tender years! 
Before anyone could order out the life- 
boats, Mrs. Suydam rushed to the rescue. 
“What a lovely centerpiece, Mrs. Stover! 
I’ve always wanted to learn drawn- 
work.” 
“Do it?’ murmured Ma 


you like 


weakly. “I guess I bought it at a sale, 
or something.” 

Pa’s wrathful eye descended upon the 
culprit, who was complacently dipping 
into a mound of salted almonds. Suydam 
caught his glance; Pa wavered, winked ; 
and they both broke out laughing. “By 


Gad, Suydam, he’s some kid! Only 
twenty minutes under the hammer, and 
he’s sold out the works!” 

There was no sting in Mrs. Suydam’s 
own slight ripple of a smile. ‘“He’s the 
most original child I ever saw,” she 
declared roundly. 

“Understands a lot about machinery, 
too,” approved the architect. “He was 
out asking me all kinds of questions 
about the car.” 

“Yep,” Roddie volunteered, “I ast 
him a lot he couldn’t answer. Say, Pop, 
Mister Sluydam says he knows where I 
could get a second-hand motorcycle for 
forty-five dollars. You got to let me 
have it. I could go out so much quicker 
and tell the washerwoman we don’t want 
her Monday; there’s a lot o’ useful 
things you could do with a motorcycle.” 

“Now, Mr. Suydam!” gasped Ma. 
“My land, if you’ve went and put any 
such notion in that child’s head! W’y, 
I wouldn’t take a second’s peace, with 
him cavortin’ around on one o’ them 
treacherous—”’ 

“Hmmph, you better lemme have it, 
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‘cause Pop always says some day I’m 
goin’ to crack my bean anyway. If you 
don’t, me and Hank’ll climb up on the 
standpipe again and look over, and hold 
hands like we done before, and holler: 
‘One, on your marks! two to make ready! 
and three to go!’ And sometimes when 
you’re hollerin’ ‘Three to go!’ w’y, a 
guy’s liable to get dizzy and forget him- 
self, and—” 

“Rodman, if you ever go up on that 
standpipe again, ’1—I’1—”’ 

Ma’s frightened threat blanched on 
her lips: something was amiss in Den- 
mark. In the excitement of the dump- 
cart and motorcycle cataclysms, she had 
lost track of her faithful minion. The 
wop and the broken tumbler had proven 
too much for Mary. She had removed 
the plates and used the crumb-tray, but 
alas!—Jessie telegraphed a _ 160-watt 
radio: “Where is the sa/ad?” Too late. 
The cake was on the table and a dish of 
ice-cream already deposited before Mrs. 
Suydam. 

Ma mopped the damp sweat from her 
brow ; then with the unfailing, rock-bot- 
tom grace of a Christian woman whose 
clothesline has broken three times in one 
forenoon and who has beheld undis- 
mayed four burnt chicken-pies consigned 
into a church supper, she backed herself 
up against the social wall. “I presume 
the gentlemen’ll be busy after dinner. 
Pembina’s really a dreadfully picturesque 
little place, Mrs. Suydam, and I thought, 
if it don’t come off disagreeable, perhaps 
Jessie could walk down with you to the 
library, or the hospital, and around.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Mamma! What does 
Mrs. Suydam care about our silly little 
library—or a hospital! But I’d just love 
to play you those violin records we spoke 
about, Mrs. Suydam.” 

“T’ll surely want to hear them,” fell 
in their guest easily; “and I should like 
to see Pembina, too, and the site for the 
new building. If you’ve nothing especial 
planned, why couldn’t we all drive 
around in the machine this afternoon, 
and you could point out the places of 
interest ?” 

“Goody, goody!” caroled Roddie. “I 
wanta go, too!” 

“Oh, that would be petfectly dandy!” 
cried Jessie. “But can Mr. Suydam—’” 
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“T drive the car myself. 
care, Mrs. Stover—” 

“Merciful shining heavens!” Ma’s 
eyes popped. “I wouldn’t trust myself 
in one o’ them tricky things for the price 
o’ kingdom-come. And with a woman 
runnin’ it—” 

“Mamma! How impolite—” 

“Oh, my land, Mis’ Suydam! You'll 
have to excuse me. I—I—-only meant 
I’m scared of ’em on general principles, 


Would you 
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\ ITH an elaborate scraping of chairs, 
the company adjourned to the par- 
lor, where Jessie performed her most 
expensive records for half an hour, re- 
gardless of subject. Then the men dis- 
appeared to business; Mrs. Suydam 
hunted out a linen slip-on for Jessie; 
and the auto party got under way. 
Ma banged the door, elbowed her 
sleeves and made a bee-line for the 
kitchen. She found Mary poised aloft 


7°o teal 








Ma banged the door, elbowed her sleeves and made a bee-line for the kitchen. She found Mary poised aloft the 
patent chair-and-stepladder, weeping dolorously. “Oh, good Lawrd, Mis’ Stover, good Lawrd forgive me, breakin’ 


one o” your best cut-glass tumblers, and forgettin’ that elegant, expensive salad, after you-all went and fixed it up! 


and I—I’ve got some things about the 
house’t really I must ’tend to.” 

“You needn’t be afraid, Mrs. Stover,” 
assured Mr. Suydam. “Mollie’s a reg- 
ular chauffeur. She tried out our car in 
a road-test once, and came in fourth, 
right with the men.” 

“My-ee! Aint that wonderful! But 
really, there’s matters I must ’tend to.” 

“Me, too! Hi, Mis’ Sluydam, I wanta 
go—” 

“Rodman! [f you say please, perhaps 
she'll take you.” 


the patent chair-and-stepladder, weep- 
ing dolorously. “Oh, good Lawrd, Mis’ 
Stover, good Lawrd forgive me, breakin’ 
one o’ your best cut-glass tumblers, and 
forgettin’ that elegant, expensive salad, 
after you-all went and fixed it up! It 
seems like I’d ought to go ’way some- 
wheres and drownd myself ; but that old 
wop got me so all smollixed up that I—” 

“There, there, Mary,’’ Ma comforted, 
“it wasn’t your fault, breakin’ the 
tumbler; and as for the salad—’”’ 

“T can go upstairs and pack my things 
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and stay to my sister’s all night, if you 
don’t want me to finish out the week.” 

“Mary, Mary Kracker! You come 
down off of there this minute and eat up 
your ice-cream—it’s all runny—while I 
start in with the dishes. You served 
everything just splendid. No waitress 
out of the King of Siam’s café could 
have did better. And there’s that nice 
salad all ready for supper. Hurry, now! 
I think there’ll be some one waiting for 
you on the corner.” 


HE afternoon sped as busy afternoons 
will. Mary got off a little after 
three, and Ma was still sorting her silver 
when the motorists returned. Mrs. Suy- 
dam refused all invitations to remain to 
tea. “Thanks very much,” she said, “but 
I’m due to meet Ed at the hotel in ten 
minutes. We ordered supper at a road- 
house on the way down, and we must be 
at home by eleven. This is the pleas- 
antest day I’ve spent in a long while.” 
“T’m sure you’ve made it so, not us,’ 
protested Ma; ‘and I hope you'll come 
again.” 
“Not unless you promise to pay mea 
visit. I’ve planned it all out with your 


’ 


daughter. You are to come up shopping 
any time, Mrs. Stover, and I want her 
to spend some Sunday with me this fall.” 
“W’y, Mis’ Suydam, I’d feel like a 
pantry cat in the King’s scullery!” 


“Nonsense! And I wont take no for 
an answer. We’ll spend the day in the 
stores.” 

“Well, mebbe I might, some time. I’ve 
had a piece o’ damson suiting in my 
attic seven years that it don’t seem like 
I’ll ever be able to match in Pembina.” 

Jessie accompanied Mrs. Suydam to 
the car, arm in arm; and the architect’s 
wife’s farewell sounded suspiciously 
like, ‘““Good-by, dear, till I see you in 
September.” The pair seemed to have 
reached an agreeable understanding. 

“Isn’t Mrs. Suydam a darling, though, 
Mamma? She has a silver chafing-dish 
and covers her furniture with chintz in 
the summer-time. She says when I come 
up, she’ll chaperon me to an Art School 
dance, and a matinée, and I can bring 
Maribelle and buy our party dresses for 
this winter, like you promised.” 

“When you come up?” phrased Ma 
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skeptically. “Jf you come up ’d be more 
like it. I aint at all sure I approve of 
your danglin’ after fancy folks like her. 
Anyway, it’s more important we was 
reddin’ up the house than standin’ here 
gabbin’.” 

Pa loped in complacently at six 
o'clock. “John Stover, take that smile 
off your face. How dare you go ’round 
puttin’ on regalia after a day o’ livin’ 
horrors like we’ve had!” 

“Oh, fush, Mother, it all went off 
spandy enough from the front. Suydam 
thinks I’ve got the’top-notchest little 
family he ever saw. Wants to adopt 
Roddie. Says there’s no blinkers on that 
kid; he’s got his eye on the post from 
the starter’s bell. What have you got 
for supper ?” 

“Supper!” gasped Ma. “Great Ga- 
briel’s trumpet! I hope you don’t expect 
any supper in this house to-night! W’y, 
we aint through clearin’ up from dinner.” 

“You're happy hollering we do!” 
Will had gum-shoed in via the side 
porch. “I didn’t get anything to eat this 
noon, pecking at a chicken wing with a 
fork. Jessie said if I use my knife I'll 
disgrace the family for a boor. I wish 
I had; they’re disgraced enough, any- 
way. I told you they’d make fools of 
you.” 

“They didn’t,” defended Ma stoutly ; 
“we made fools of ourselves, apin’ them 
fashion-paper manners. I wont consent 
to no regular supper; but we might set 
out a cold snack in the kitchén, if you 
want, just like we used to do Sundays 
over on the Heights.” 

“Oh, Mamma, what if somebody’d 
happen in and see us!” 

“Who'll happen in Saturday night?” 
Sarah led the way to the kitchen and 
drew out the pastry-table. “Everybody 
to the refrigerator, now, and bring out 
what they want. Where’s Rodman?” 
“Ves, where is he!” Jessie scouted a 
napkin vindictively. “What do you 
think, Mamma, he never even thanked 
Mrs. Suydam! Just jumped off the run- 
ning-board, when we were coming by 
Hackers’, and bellowed back at her, like 
a young rowdy: ‘Good-by, Mis’ Sluy- 
dam; gimme a longer ride next time!’ 
I tell you where he'll end up—in the 
reformatory.” 
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“W’y-ee, Jessie, such 
talk! I’ll conduct him 
a little private reform- 
atory of his own, the 
way he’s acted to-day.” 

“Now tut, Mother,” 
excused Pa; ‘what’s 
the matter with the 
kid? He made the hit 
of the shindig. If it 
hadn’t have been for 
him, there wouldn’t 
have been any talk at 
all at the table.” 

“No, nor no _ dis- 
graceful revelations, 
neither.” 

“IT don’t see any- 
thing the matter with 
your salad, Mamma.” 

“Matter with it! 
There oughtn’t to be, 
with the most expens- 
ive head lettuce’ in 
town, two bunches 0’ 
Malaga grapes off o’ 
them Greeks, and pe- 
cans at- eighty cents a 
pound — and all went 
for nothing. I only 
wish—” 

“Listen, 


everybody 
—what’s that ?” 


Jessie: “Oh, if it’s 





Will tilted his 
chair against the 
sink and opened 
the evening’s 


Sentinel. 








Maribelle and_ the 
girls, I'll just die!” 
False alarm. Roddie rushed in, ringed 
his cap on a clothes-arm and trundled 
a chair to the feast. “Hullo! Gee, I’m 
late, aint I? Mom, listen what I heard. 
It’s all over town you had company this 
noon. Me and Hank was passin’ ’Melier 
Tedrow’s, and she comes out to the gate 
and hollers at us: ‘Oh, there’s my little 
men! Come on in, toshuns, I got a piece 
o’ cinnamon-cake for you.’ She give us 
a little squidge,—it wasn’t any good, not 
enough magoozalum on it,—and then she 
says: ‘I seen a auto at your door to-day. 
Ahem—I s’pose your Aunt Dora’s came 
to visit your ma? And I says to 
her: “No, guess again. It’s flossier 
folks than her.’ And she give us an- 
other piece o’ cinnamon-cake, but I 
wouldn't tell her who, so when we was 
goin’ off the porch, she hollers to her 


sister: ‘Drat the child, anyway. Them 
Stovers don’t need to get so uppity all 
of a sudden. I can remember the days 
Sarah made over her surah silk three 
times and Stover was apprehended at 
the trades-union ball with a rubber col- 
lar on.’ Aint there no more chicken left, 
Mom?” 

“Yes, hush yourself. 
my piece.” 

“Say, this seems like old times in the 
Colonies!” Pa beamed genially about the 
room. ‘After all, the kitchen’s a per- 
son’s real home. Remember, out on the 
Heights, Ma, how I used to shake sand 
out o’ my boots on the floor, till you’d go 
after me? And that old sunflower wrap- 
per you had lighted up the place like a 
regular Italian sunset!” 

“Land, that scarecrow thing! It 


You can have 


was 
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**Campbell’s for dinner, 
For supper, for lunch— 
Eating this soup 
Is what gives me the punch!” 


You gain real vigor 
and energy from 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


You get the strengthening properties of the rich meaty 
stock made of selected beef. And combined with this 
you get the valuable tissue-building material which is 
supplied by choice vegetables, beside the vegetable salts 
which aid digestion and regulate the blood. 

White potatoes, sweet potatoes, carrots, yellow turnips, toma- 


toes, and ‘ ‘baby” lima beans are among the thirteen different vege- 
tables we use in this inviting soup. 

We flavor it with celery, parsley and other delicate herbs. 
And we add a sprinkling of “alphabet” macaroni to increase the 
attractive appearance. 

Have this tasty Campbell “kind” again today, and 
you will realize more than ever that it is as wholesome 
and nourishing as it is delicious. 
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right cheerful, though.” Ma sighed and 
nibbled an odd piece of cake. “Them 
days are gone, John Stover. Fetch me 
a small scoop o’ cream, Will. I’m too 
raveled out to move. Mercy, who’s 
comin’ now ?” 

The back door opened a crack, and 
Mary stuck her head in exploringly. 
“Oh, Goshen, I beg your parding, Mis’ 
Stover. I didn’t know they was anybody 
in the kitchen.” 

“Come on in, Mary,” winked Pa, ‘and 
if there’s anyone out there on the porch, 
bring ’im along with you.” 

“Now, Mister Stover, you stop!” Mary 
blushed like a buxom peony. “I guess 
he’d ruther wait outside. I’m just goin’ 
up to my room a minute.” 

“Mary Kracker,” demanded 
sternly, “have you had your supper?” 

“W’y, ves, I—we,” stammered Mary, 
“we had a bite in the ice-cream parlor ; 
and I aint hungry again yet. I—” 

“Wy, I thought you were goin’ to 
your sister’s for tea?” 

“Oh pshaw, now, Mis’ Stover; it’s all 
right. She got tired waitin’ for us, I 
guess, and went off somewheres.” 

“You come in, both of you, and set up 
and eat, this minute.” 

Pa went hospitably to the door. “I 
want to know, Joe Hegg, since when are 
you too tony to come into a person’s 
kitchen ?” 

Bashful protest from Joe: “hanks, 
but I guess we'll just step along down- 
town by the bandstand.” 

But Pa nabbed him by the arm and 
drew him in. “Set down, Joe. I 
you’re acquainted with all my fam’ly. 
Mary, you hunt him a piece o’ chicken 
that there’s still some meat on, or I'll 
bet he’ll call somewheres else next Satur- 
day night.” 

“You come in here by me, Mary,” 
commanded Ma. ‘Was there many teams 
hitched along the park this afternoon? 
Oh, yes, Mary, I was goin’ to advise you: 
don’t get them vici-kid shoes; they’re 
dreadful liable to scuff. You’d find more 
service in somethin’ out o’ heavier 
leather.” 

“Hi, Joe,”’—Roddie polished off his 
plate and looked at the iceman with an 
ingenuous grin,—‘I know something 
about Mary I’ll tell you for a quarter! 


Ma 


guess 
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What d’you think, the other morning I 
come in and she was makin’ doughnuts, 
and I says to her: ‘Mary, you're losin’ 
your feller. He’s goin’ with Hacker’s 
hired girl.’ And right away she gets 
redder’n a ripe tomato and calls me a 
little story. ‘It’s no concern to me who 
he goes with. Where did you see ’em?’ 
And she was so fussed up she dropped 
four doughnuts in the lard without 
pushin’ any holes in ’em. Please excuse 
me. I’m goin’ out awhile. Me and Hank 
have got a swap on.” 

“Mind, young man,” called his mother 
after him, “’t you’re back here in the 
house in three-quarters of an hour! To- 
night I haven’t got the spunk; but to- 
morrow I’ll attend to him.” 


WILL tilted his chair against the sink 
and opened the evening’s Sentinel. 
Jessie rolled up her sleeves daintily. 
“When you’re all through,” she an- 
nounced, “I’m going to do the dishes.” 
Meantime, she sauntered over to the 
wall and consulted Mary’s well-thumbed 
calendar. “Oh, trickles of bliss!” 
murmured softly. “Only three weeks till 
Mrs. Suydam’ll be having me up to the 
city.” 

Pa leaned back, arms folded and a 
waiting stogy between his fingers. His 
lids narrowed in a sapient twinkle. “By 
Gad,” he pondered, “if Ma aint the 
beatingest! Once get her acquainted 
with them Suydams, and she'd be treatin’ 
"em pretty near as good as her help. 
Folks are just folks to her. And I dunno 
but I’m a little off the same piece my- 
self.” His eyes closed dreamily and his 
vision drifted off again upon the picture 
the sand-filled boots and the sunflower 
wrapper had called up. 

Ma beamed happily on the scene. 
“Heigh-hum, this is the first minute I’ve 
been easy in my mind to-day. ‘The best 
part o’ company’s havin’ it over with. I 
suppose it’s a good thing once in a while 
to stir a body out of themselves. ‘Them 
Suydams ’d be right pleasant people, I 
should judge, if a person could overcome 
their fashion. But I’m right here to tell 
you, there’ll be no more sty/e for the 
Stovers in one while! I’m goin’ to put 
the whole fam’ly on garden sass and 
kippered herring for a month.” 


she 
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Examine your skin 
closely! Find out 
just the condition 
atts 1m. 


The greatest enemy of your skin 


In the care of your skin have you reckoned with the most 
powerful, the most persistent enemy it has — the outside enemy? 


Skin specialists are tracing fewer and fewer 
troubles to the blood—more to bacteria and para- 
sites that are carried into the pores of the skin 
with every particle of dust, soot and grime. 
Examine your skin closely! Too often we stand 
back from our mirrors, give our complexions a 
touch or two of the mysterious art that lies in 
our vanity cases, and congratulate ourselves that 
our skins are passing fair. Go to your mirror 
now and find out just the condition your skin is 
in. If it is rough, sallow, coarse-textured or 
excessively oily, you are providing the very 
best soil for the thriving of bacteria. 


How to make your skin 
resist this enemy 


Begin this treatment tonight. Lather your wash- 
cloth well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water. Apply it to your face and distrib- 
ute the lather thoroughly. With the tips of your 
fingers, rub this cleansing, antiseptic lather into 
the pores always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse well with warm water, then 
with cold. If possible finish by rubbing the face 
with a piece of ice. 

Use this treatment for ten nights and your skin 
should show a marked improvement. If your 
skin should become too sensitive, discontinue 


until the sensitive feeling disappears. Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin special- 
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7. | IVING in a river-town where 
L || pulp-logs and paper-mills are 
the main features of life, the 
aspirations of Lee Moffat nat- 
urally ran to paper. Before he was four- 
teen he had picked out the big mill of 
which he meant to be manager and part 
owner before he died, and as he walked 
along the high-hanging main street of 
the city, overlooking the river choked 
with logs, he always gazed down on the 
tall chimneys of the National Paper and 
Pasteboard Manufacturing Company 
with a calmly proprietary air. 

Nobody laughed at the boy’s pre- 
sumptuous notions, for the very sufficient 
reason that he gave nobody the faintest 
inkling of what they were. No char- 
acteristic was more marked in Lee 
Moffat at all periods of his life than the 
capacity to keep his own counsel. To 
the eyes of the neighbors he was only 
that Moffat boy, who was said to do 
very well in high school, and to have 
the notion, rather unusual among the 
boys he played with, of going to college. 
For Lee’s far-reaching plans gave him 
a perspective which few of his class- 
mates possessed. Unlike the other boys, 
his goal was not to be one of the con- 
spicuous traveling-men who came and 
went from the paper-mills to the sta- 
tion, with cigars in the corners of their 
mouths and gold fobs dangling from 
their too-well-rounded waistcoats. His 
eves were fixed on a certain tall, rather 
carelessly dressed middle-aged man, 
with thinning gray hair and a tense ex- 
pression, who was the President and 
Manager of the N. P. & P. Co., and 
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who was reputed to know more about 
the manufacture of paper and the man- 
agement of paper-mills than any other 
man in New England. As his employees 
put it: “The old man eats paper and 
sleeps paper.” 

Gazing from afar upon that steel-trap 
mouth, those piercing eyes and the force 
ful purpose in that gait, the high-school 
boy felt that he would need all the prep- 
aration he could possibly get. If he had 
been a German boy of similar aims and 
temperament, there would undoubtedly 
have been open to him somewhere a thor- 
ough, scientific course in the history, 
uses and manufacture of paper, together 
with some specially arranged practical 
experience in the details of the work. 
But being born in haphazard America, 
all that occurred to him was to go 
through college. 

At college he took the usual wildly 
erratic course through the jungle of 
electives, hitting the high places, as he 
would have said, of Latin, Political 
Economy, Physiological Psychology and 
Early English; and in accordance with 
the tradition of American institutions of 
learning, acquiring practical experience 
only in the details of how to “rush” 
the prettiest girl available, how to box 
and how to sing in the glee club. It can 
be claimed for none of these subjects 
that it bore in the slightest degree on 
the manufacture of paper, or the man- 
agement of a paper-mill. And yet it is 
possible that the scientifically trained 
German apprentice would have been less 
well prepared for the particular obstacle 
which Lee Moffat was obliged to face. 
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He did not encounter it at first; so 
alert and determined a young man found 
no difficulty in the strictly technical 
branches of his chosen profession. He 
began at the bottom and with great 
rapidity worked his way up to a position 
in Mr. Millmore’s own office. The cur- 
rent which had swept him along was 
swift and deep, but it had no sooner 
borne him rapidly to the coveted office- 
position than he saw looming before him 
the rock on which, he told himself dis- 
mally, he would certainly jam up. And 
jam up he did, passing from the smooth, 
rapid advance which had been the un- 
broken rule of his life, into an. im- 
placable immobility, where he chafed 
and choked and vainly strove to find an 
outlet. 


HE name of the rock was Mary Kin- 

ney. This-is a very nice name, and 
Mary Kinney was a very nice girl, if 
the title of “girl” can still be applied to 
a competent, independent woman of 
thirty-seven who has earned her own 
living for eighteen years. Miss Kinney 
had begun to be Mr. Millmore’s private 
secretary twelve years ago, when the 


young man of twenty-three who now 
glared impatiently at her had been a 


boy of eleven. There had grown up 
between her and her now more than 
middle-aged employer the curiously in- 
timate and utterly impersonal relation 
which modern business conditions occa- 
sionally produce between men and 
women. 

They were inseparable for eight out 
of every twenty-four hours, the best 
hours of every day. Mr. Millmore de- 
pended far more on Miss Kinney than 
he did on his excellent wife, and turned 
to her for help in the details of his 
affairs as a child turns to its mother; 
and yet, after twelve years of this in- 
tensive life-in-common, it is doubtful if 
he could have told what was the color 
of her quiet eyes. Side by side in a 
deeply confidential comradeship, they 
had lived through crises and excitements, 
failures and successes of which Mrs. 
Millmore had not the remotest knowl- 
edge; and yet this closeness of mutual 
life was as sexless as the communion of 
angels—though otherwise scarcely to be 
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compared with heavenly alliances. It 
was said in the office that the “old man” 
no longer needed to dictate his letters: 
he only thought them and Miss Kinney 
took them down. But this was possibly 
a slight exaggeration. 

At any rate, there she was, this Kinney 
person, clean and clear in her well- 
tailored, well-laundered shirt-waists and 
neat, dark suits—a far too important 
person in the office, which was in the 
maddeningly static condition character- 
istic of offices where the same competent 
private secretary has served the same 
competent manager for twelve years. In 
fact, the only reason that young Moffat 
was able to break in was because of the 
despairing resignation of an employee 
who had waited eight vears for the ad- 
vancement which never came. “I don’t 
bear ’em a grudge,” he told his successor. 
“They can’t advance anybody as long as 
the old man and Kinncy are the whole 
show. But you take my-advice, kid, and 
come out with me and get a job in a 
ten-cent store.” 

But although the kid had felt a sink 
ing of the heart, he said he guessed he’d 
stick it out. In his heart he was cer 
tain that he could soon convince the man 
ager of his own great superiority to Miss 
Kinney. As the days and weeks and 
months went lengthening by, he became 
aware of an insuperable obstacle to this 
simple plan: he realized that he was not 
in any way superior to the efficient Miss 
Kinney. 

Yet the young man harbored a hearty 
masculine scorn for what he considered 
Miss Kinney’s typically womanish atti- 
tude of passivity. 

“Smothering fleas!” he cried to him- 
self—this being the quaint objurgation 
of his fraternity in college. “If I knew 
as much as she does about the inside 
running of things, wouldn’t I . make 
things over in about two shakes of a 
dead lamb’s tail! I’d be ‘business man- 
ager in three years, and old Millmore 
would be retired and boring himself to 
death in Europe before I was thirty. But 
she—she could stick there till he’s ninety 
and she’s sixty, before she’d put out her 
little finger to shove him back on the 
shelf where he belongs.” 

But it was not for nothing that he 
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He did not encounter it at first; so 
alert and determined a young man found 
no difficulty in the strictly technical 
branches of his chosen profession. He 
began at the bottom and with great 
rapidity worked his way up to a position 
in Mr. Millmore’s own office. The cur- 
rent which had swept him along was 
swift and deep, but it had no sooner 
borne him rapidly to the coveted office- 
position than he saw looming before him 
the rock on which, he told himself dis- 
mally, he would certainly jam up. And 
jam up he did, passing from the smooth, 
rapid advance which had been the un- 
broken rule of his life, into an im- 
placable immobility, where he chafed 
and choked and vainly strove to find an 
outlet. 


HE name of the rock was Mary Kin- 

ney. This is a very nice name, and 
Mary Kinney was a very nice girl, if 
the title of “girl” can still be applied to 
a competent, independent woman of 
thirty-seven who has earned her own 
living for eighteen years. Miss Kinney 


had begun to be Mr. Millmore’s private 
secretary twelve years ago, when the 


young man of twenty-three who now 
glared impatiently at her had been a 
boy of eleven. There had grown up 
between her and her now more than 
middle-aged employer the curiously in- 
timate and utterly impersonal relation 
which modern business conditions occa- 
sionally produce between men and 
women. 

They were inseparable for eight out 
of every twenty-four hours, the best 
hours of every day. Mr. Millmore de- 
pended far more on Miss Kinney than 
he did on his excellent wife, and turned 
to her for help in the details of his 
affairs as a child turns to its mother; 
and yet, after twelve years of this in- 
tensive life-in-common, it is doubtful if 
he could have told what was the color 
of her quiet eyes. Side by side in a 
deeply confidential comradeship, they 
had lived through crises and excitements, 
failures and successes of which Mrs. 
Millmore had not the remotest knowl- 
edge; and yet this closeness of mutual 
life was as sexless as the communion of 
angels—though otherwise scarcely to be 
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compared with heavenly alliances. It 
was said in the office that the “old man” 
no longer needed to dictate his letters: 
he only thought them and Miss Kinney 
took them down. But this was possibly 
a slight exaggeration. 

At any rate, there she was, this Kinney 
person, clean and clear in her well- 
tailored, well-laundered shirt-waists and 
neat, dark suits—a far too important 
person in the office, which was in the 
maddeningly static condition character- 
istic of offices where the same competent 
private secretary has served the same 
competent manager for twelve years. In 
fact, the only reason that young Moffat 
was able to break in was because of the 
despairing resignation of an employee 
who had waited eight vears for the ad- 
vancement which never came. “I don’t 
bear ’em a grudge,” he told his successor. 
“They can’t advance anybody as long as 
the old man and Kinney are the whole 
show. But you take my advice, kid, and 
come out with me and get a job in a 
ten-cent store.” 

But although the kid had felt a sink 
ing of the heart, he said he guessed he'd 
stick it out. In his heart he was cer 
tain that he could soon convince the man 
ager of his own great superiority to Miss 
Kinney. As the days and weeks and 
months went lengthening by, he became 
aware of an insuperable obstacle to this 
simple plan: he realized that he was not 
in any way superior to the efficient Miss 
Kinney. 

Yet the young man harbored a hearty 
masculine scorn for what he considered 
Miss Kinney’s typically womanish atti- 
tude of passivity. 

“Smothering fleas!” he cried to him- 
self—this being the quaint objurgation 
of his fraternity in college. “If I knew 
as much as she does about the inside 
running of things, wouldn’t I make 
things over in about two shakes of a 
dead lamb’s tail! I’d be business man- 
ager in three years, and old Millmore 
would be retired and boring himself to 
death in Europe before I was thirty. But 
she—she could stick there till he’s ninety 
and she’s sixty, before she’d put out her 
little finger to shove him back on the 
shelf where he belongs.” 

But it was not for nothing that he 
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had been to college and acquired the 
capacity for intense mental concentration 
only to be learned in oft-repeated ex- 
periences of craming for “exams” in 


neglected courses. As he sat at his desk, 
efficiently transacting whatever business 
was doled out to him, he was shaken 
by brief periods of grim, perspiring, 
haggard grapplings with the problem 
before him, in which he applied his mind 
to Miss Kinney with a single-hearted 
fury which, passing from a young un- 
married man to a spinster still marriage- 
able, could have meant, a generation ago, 
but one thing. 


There she was, this 
Kinney person, 
clean and clear in 
her well - tailored, 
well-laundered 
shirt-waists and 
neat, dark suits—a 
far too important 
person in the office. 


The first result of this gigantic focus- 
ing of mental forces was the hypoth- 
esis that Miss Kinney was human. 
This he advanced not because there were 
any signs of it, but on the purely 
philosophical ground of inherent prob- 
ability. And if this seems a small re- 
sult from the perspiring mental efforts 
of a college-trained man, let it be re- 
membered that it was an abstract con 
ception which had never occurred to any 
of the merely business-trained young men 
in the office. With this clue in his hand, 
he now tried repeatedly, and finally with 
success, to look at Miss Kinney as she 
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sat erect before her desk, and see a hu- 
man being in her. It was a feat of 
mental gymnastics much like looking at 
a cloud and trying to see a camel in it. 
In the brief glimpse he thus caught, he 
saw behind the competent office machine 
a human being not at all unpleasant to 
look at (considering her age, which 
seemed extreme to him), with a clear 
skin, a look of health and perfectly pass- 
able hair. Later on, one afternoon as 
he walked beside the river, watching 
hopefully a river-man dart among the 
logs, breaking up a jam, he saw Miss 
Kinney walking away from the office, 
and for the first time he wondered where 
she lived. These two new conceptions 
struck sharply against each other, and 
before his dazzled eyes a spark leaped 
out. 

There is in every old town at least 
one old boarding-house of which the in- 
mates, customs and menu are as fixed 
as the Liturgy of the Prayer-book. It 
was in such a one that Mary Kinney’s 
aunt had placed her eighteen years be- 
fore when Mary, fresh from business 
college, was about to take her first posi- 
tion in an office. During those long 
years of steady, cheerful, successful in- 
dustry, Mary had advanced from the 
small bedroom on the top floor to the 
big front room on the second floor; but 
otherwise nothing had altéred. The 
boarding-house keeper, old Mrs. Warren, 
looked no older now than then; not a 
piece of the well-kept old furniture had 
changed its position; the same elderly 
ladies knitted in the parlor in the even- 
ings; the same elderly men came and 
went; the old trees cast the same deep 
shade over the comfortable front porch; 
and Sunday was marked by fowl and ice- 
cream exactly as in the remote days be- 
fore Miss Kinney became the star 
boarder. 

In such an atmosphere of magic 
changelessness it is not surprising that 
Mary Kinney herself had remained al- 
most startlingly the same. She was like 
a seed placed in a safe, dark, dry drawer, 
as intact and smooth as on the day her 
aunt had laid her there. Every morning 
she ate one of Mrs. Warren’s excellent 
breakfasts, and carrying one of Mrs. 
Warren’s excellent lunches, walked, for 
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the sake of the exercise, the mile and 
a half into the center of the town to the 
office. And every afternoon after five, 
she walked, for the sake of her health, 
the mile and a half back again, and 
ate one of Mrs. Warren’s excellent din- 
ners. In the evening she sat in the 
parlor and either had a game of bezique 
with Mrs. Warren’s older brother, or 
played piano accompaniments to tunes 
which the ‘others sang. It may have 
been the mild interest engendered by her 
slowly growing mastery of the piano 
which had kept her lulled asleep all 
those years. She had begun eighteen 
years ago by picking out Gospel hymns 
with one finger; she now played quite 
fluently the accompaniments to such airs 
as “The Last Rose of Summer’ and 
“Juanita.” 

It can be imagined that there was a 
buzzing like that in an old hollow bee- 
tree. knocked on by the honey-hunter, 
when a young man, a perfectly modern 
young man, came seeking admission to 
this ageless institution. ‘The first even- 
ing he came to dinner, the tableful of 
old boarders, now grown like a family 
of blood kin, knew not what to say or 
do for very strangeness. But the young 
man was more than equal to the oc- 
casion. If he had learned nothing else 
at college, he had learned to be a good 
mixer, and he put this knowledge to 
instant and tactful use.- He talked 
pleasantly and respectfully to Mrs. War- 
ren’s older brother ; he praised the pud 
ding, and passed around more bits of 
local news than had been heard in that 
self-centered house for many a day. 
After dinner he went into the parlor 
and joined a strong young baritone voice 
to the chorus of “Nita! Jua-a-nita!” 

As he sat, afterwards, chatting pleas- 
antly in the light of the big lamp, Miss 
Kinney remarked: “Your face looks very 
familiar to me, Mr. Moffat; I wonder 
if I have met you before somewhere?” 
For the first and only time in the course 
of the events here chronicled, Mr. Mof- 
fat’s countenance was beyond his control. 
For the first and only time his smooth 
surface of agreeable self-assurance was 
cracked and fissured; nor was he helped 
back to a decent self-respect by Miss 
Kinney’s innocently continuing, after 
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his explanation: “Oh, that’s where it 
was! I never come to know the young 
men in the office apart. They do come 
and go so!” 

But among ‘the heterogeneous ele- 
ments of his highly unscientific educa- 
tion, his practical experience with the 
gloves now came to his rescue. After a 
moment’s pause for breath, he came back 
gallantly after this knock-down blow. 
“Well, then, Miss Kinney,” he said, with 
his frank, open laugh, “suppose you let 
me walk with you to the office and back, 
till you do know this one apart.” 

It did not occur to Miss Kinney to 

wonder how he already knew that she 
walked to and from the office. She said, 
quite seriously. “Oh, of course, if you 
like. But I’m sure I could tell you 
from the others already.” Like some 
other good and competent women, Miss 
Kinnev’s solid excellences were not 
tainted with a sense of humor. 
' There was a great fluttering among 
the aged doves in the Warren dovecote 
when this custom of long daily walks 
together was begun, a fluttering of which 
the young man took perfect cognizance, 
and which turned him cold with appre- 
hension. But the same eyes had ap- 
praised with accuracy the literal-minded- 
ness of his companion, and upon this 
solid, trustworthy plank he ventured for- 
ward step by step until a couple of 
weeks after his arrival he ventured to 
invite her out for a Sunday afternoon 
on the river in his little motor-boat. The 
gooseflesh stood out on his arms as he 
took this dangerous step, and he watched 
with a sick feeling for a blush or a 
conscious look in her well-preserved 
face. When he saw there nothing but a 
tepid pleasure, he could have thrown his 
arms around her neck. 
needless to say that he was successful in 
restraining this impulse. 
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HEY afternoon 


the 


passed 

pleasantly on a trip up the river to 
the country-place of the young man’s 
uncle, landing there and eating their 
sandwiches on the deserted porch of the 


very 


cozy little cottage. Mr. Clark, the 
uncle, was temporarily away. “But of 
course he wouldn’t mind our ‘camping 
out’ on his porch,” his nephew assured 


It is perhaps ~ 
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the guest. He added: 
codger, Uncle Henry.” 

“How so?” asked Miss Kinney, brush- 
ing the crumbs from her neat gray poplin 
skirt. ‘“He’sso fearfully shy,” explained 
the young man. “He’s shy and yet he’s 
lonely. You know that combination, 
maybe. And he’s had the bad luck to 
be awfully run after by women. He’s 
as afraid of a woman as I would be of 
amad dog. He’s got that fool idea that 
rich old bachelors get, that they’re all 
after him. I’m sorry for him! He gets 
a splendid salary and he doesn’t know 
what to do with it. He ought to have 
a home of his own.” 

“T should think he had one already,” 
said Miss Kinney. ‘Two of them, if 
he has a place in the city too!” 

“Oh, these are only houses!” ex- 
plained the ycung man, grading the in- 
tonation of his voice with anxious solici- 
tude lest he sound too personal. “These 
are only houses. Poor Uncle Henry! 
Nobody but a woman can make a home, 
Miss Kinney. A man must have a wife 
before he has a home.” 

As frequently happened in his con- 
versations with Miss Kinney, he now 
drew in his breath, and waited in the 
liveliest uneasiness to see if he had gone 
too far. His training had been in the 
direction of making himself agreeable 
to women, but he had had no training in 
how not to be too agreeable. Many 
were the times when he cursed his alma 
mater for not offering a course in tight- 
rope walking. He cast a terrified glance 
at the downcast countenance of his com- 
panion, who appeared to be pondering 
in a sentimental silence this dictum about 
women. Asa matter of fact, Miss Kin- 
ney was thinking that the poplin skirt 
was too good to scatter greasy crumbs 
upon, and was resolving to wear her 
old Panama-cloth the next time. 


“He’s a queer 


OR the Sunday afternoons on the 

river became as fixed institutions as 
the daily walks to and from the office, 
and the back of the voung man’s head 
almost grew a pair of eyes, so earnest 
was his desire to observe the expression 
on the old faces which watched them 
out of sight on these occasions. He only 
wished, he said to himself humorously, 
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that they could hear the conversations in 
which he took part. Mostly they talked 
about the paper-business. Miss Kinney 
had never before met anyone, except her 
employer, who had the slightest knowl- 
edge of the paper business—and never 
anyone who so assiduously pumped her 
on the subject. Like everyone else, she 
enjoyed talking about what she knew 
about, and her young companion’s satis- 
faction was unbounded. He heard all 
about Mr. Millmore’s personal likes and 
dislikes; he learned that the ‘‘old man” 
had a fixed distaste for a certain system 
of filing papers; he heard of a long and 
learned treatise on the importance of 
tensile strength in paper, which Mr. 
Millmore inordinately admired — and 
three hours after he heard of this work, 
he had borrowed it from Miss Kinney 
and was committing it to memory. 

And then one Sunday, as they pre- 
pared to lunch on the porch of the Clark 
cottage, Uncle Henry himself ‘emerged 
suddenly to drive away thé intruders. 
He stopped short, very red and horribly 
alarmed to see a woman’s skirts. His 
nephew was too quick for his terrified 
retreat, and linking into his reluctant 
elbow an arm toughened by football, he 
swept him forward and introduced him 
to Miss Kinney. Then he closed his eyes 
and tried to think of a prayer. 

Miss Kinney was aware of no crisis 
in her life. In her usual quiet, dull, 
neat manner, she expressed her thanks 
for past loans of the piazza, and invited 
him to sit down and share their luncheon. 
But her manner was exactly what no 
other woman in the world without her 
training could have imitated. All her 
eighteen years of sexless intercourse with 
men looked out from her non-acquisitive, 
un-self-conscious eyes and spoke in the 
matter-of-fact tones of her impersonal 
voice. From all of her wholesome per- 
son emanated the information that she 
not only was not setting her cap, but 
that she had not and never had had any 
cap to set. Even the suspicious eves of 
the much-hunted old bachelor could not 
but see that he had before him a speci- 
men of humanity trained to work and 
not to pursue. 

Mr. Clark’s face assumed its normal 
hue. He drew a long breath and sat 
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down in a chair. His nephew also drew 
a long breath and sat down in a chair. 
He also wiped a few beads of perspira- 
tion from his forehead. 

Miss Kinney continued to talk com- 
fortably, in a manner as far removed 
from that of a siren as possible, about 
the weather, the new trolley-line, the 
state of the log-drive for that year and 
other such sensible topics. Presently 
Mr. Clark joined in, in a manner almost 
normal. After a time he invited them 
in, and before they left, Miss Kinney 
had sat down to the old piano which 
had been his mother’s and had played 
“Nita, Jua-a-nita!” singing the air her- 
self in her naively untrained soprano 
voice, while the nephew added his ex- 
cellent baritone and the uncle rum- 
blingly essayed a self-distrustful bass. 

That night, long after Miss Kinney 
had sunk into her usual prompt and 
healthful slumbers, young Mr. Moffat 
stole downstairs and out of doors, far 
too excited to sleep. He hesitated be- 
tween ways of “working it off’ and 
finally decided on a long walk. ‘The 
people in a farmhouse about ten miles 
distant turned in their beds at dawn 
and cursed the intoxicated college-bov 
who tramped past, giving the yell of his 
alma mater in a baritone bellow. 


N the next morning, however, young 

Mr. Moffat was on hand as usual, 
bright-eyed. and self-possessed in the face 
of knowing smiles, to take his place by 
Miss Kinney’s side as she started for the 
office. ‘That was the morning she hap- 
pened to mention Mr. Millmore’s ex- 
cessive preference for the Hammington 
over all other typewriters. ‘Sometimes 
I think he’s a little cracked on the sub- 
ject,” she remarked, “—though of 
course the Hammington is a good ma- 
chine.” 

The next Sunday afternoon they 
found Mr. Clark sitting on the porch 
and not at all surprised to see them. It 
rained later in the day, and they ad- 
journed indoors; and while waiting for 
the skies to clear they had music and a 
chafing-dish supper. Miss Kinney and 
Mr. Clark supplied the music out of 
an old album which he had had in his 
youth; and Mr. Moffat insisted with a 














Mr. Clark’s face assumed its normal hue. 


too, drew a long breath and sat down in a chair. 





He drew a long breath and sat down in a chair. 


His nephew, 
Miss Kinney continued to talk comfortably, 


in a manner as far removed from that of a siren as possible. 


really touching zeal on doing all the 


work connected with the supper. He 
said his midnight lunches at college had 
made him very expert with the chafing- 
dish; and indeed when he interrupted 
a recitation of “Tenting To-night” by a 
call to supper, it was a savory meal which 
awaited the two musicians. 


As it continued to rain dismally, he 
proposed that he take the motor-boat 
home alone, clad in his uncle’s oilskins, 
while Mr. Clark escorted Miss Kinney 
back on the trolley. That lady, very 
much used to taking care of herself, 
protested so heartily and with such evi- 
dent sincerity against the absurdity of 
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getting poor Mr. Clark out on a rainy 
night, that her young friend stood 
aghast at the extremity of -her folly; 
but in the end he recognized the hand 
of Providence shaping the affair, for this 
resistance had the most extraordinary 
effect on Mr. Clark, and his nephew was 
treated to the spectacle of his Uncle 
Henry insisting with masterful over- 
bearing masculinity on squiring a lady 
home. 


HE next morning old Mrs. Warren 

happened to mention how agreeable 
she had found Mr. Clark. “Your uncle 
came in for a little while last night,” 
explained Miss Kinney with her inimit- 
able calm. Mr. Moffat thanked his 
lucky stars that the chant of a singing 
heart is inaudible. 

Three days later Mr. Clark, chancing 
to meet them as they walked back from 
the office, joined them, and Mrs. War- 
ren’s front porch gazed wild-eyed to see 
Miss Kinney, looking entirely as usual, 
return with a perfectly good man on each 
side of her. As they walked away from 
the boarding-house together, Mr. Clark 
informed his nephew that Miss Kinney 
was a remarkably sensible woman with 
no nonsense about her. His nephew, re- 
calling the manner in which her objec- 
tions to being escorted had been received, 
added to this statement a meditative re- 
mark to the effect that modern conditions 
seemed to have altered women’s char- 
acters entirely: “So far from having her 
eye on every man she meets, a good busi- 
ness-woman doesn’t want to get married 
to anybody. She’s too well off as it is. 
Now, Miss Kinney, she gets a salary as 
good as a man’s, and has her own inde- 
pendence. I don’t believe there’s a man 
living who could persuade her to give 
it up.” And then, remembering a date 
on the tennis court, he said, “So-long, 
Uncle,” and turned away. 


A WEEK after this, he called up his 
uncle on the ’phone to say that he 
had a date to take Miss Kinney out to 
a concert that evening, but he had 
the darnedest toothache—and couldn't 
Uncle Henry take his place? 
Ten days later Mr. Clark appeared at 
the boarding-house in the evening and 
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sat on the front porch with Miss Kinney 
for a long time. 

A week or so after this Mr. Moffat’s 
doctor discovered that he was overwork- 
ing and forbade the long daily walks. 
Miss Kinney therefore went forth into 
the uncharted vague alone, every morn- 
ing; and no man saw or knew if per- 
chance later a companion appeared. 

It was about at this stage that young 
Mr. Moffat acquired that bad habit of 
biting his nails which was to be so diffi- 
cult for him to break off, later on. He 
became excessively nervous and irritable, 
and when a door slammed, jumped like 
a hysterical schoolgirl. As the weeks 
went by with no apparent development, 
his nails were bitten to the quick, and 
he began to doubt the value of a college 
education. But one day, happening to 
meet his uncle in the post office, he was 
struck into a fit of trembling, agitated 
hope, to observe that the older man 
flushed crimson, could not meet his eyes 
and, looking very guilty, slunk away 
from him hastily. And when that even- 
ing Miss Kinney had for him a re- 
morseful look of brooding pity, he was 
obliged to say to himself: “Steady, old 
man! Steady, now!” 

After supper he went to his room, 
which overlooked the street and the front 
walk; and presently, as he sat gnawing 
his nails, he was the unmarked and at- 
tentive witness of a little scene which 
was certainly not intended for him. He 
heard a man come down the street, the 
springing vigor of his step sounding a 
quick, inspiriting rhythm of eagerness. 
In the twilight he saw a woman go 
swiftly down the path with outstretched 
hands of welcome, the flutter of her 
white skirts like a night-moth’s flight. 
He saw them meet, and as they drifted 
past the house and for an instant paused 
under the glare of the street-light, he 
caught a glimpse of their faces, the 
proud, fond, proprietary satisfaction in 
the man’s, and in the woman’s. . 

A long time after that, the young man 
drew his hand over his dazzled eyes and 
returned to conscious life with the awe- 
struck exclamation: “Say, that was Mary 
Kinney!” It was as if he had tossed a 
stone out of his path, and in wonder 
beheld it burst into a golden shower of 

(Continued on fourth following page.) 
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fire. For the first time in many months 
his mind left its keen, straight adherence 
to the problem he had set himself, and 
was enveloped in a haze of astonished 
conjecture. As he sank to sleep that 
night, he was still repeating to himself 
in respectful bewilderment: ‘“What- 
d’you-know-about that’s being Mary 
Kinney and Uncle Henry! What-d’you- 
know-about-that !” 

But he was quite himself the next 
morning when Mr. Millmore sent for 
him; and he entered the sacred private 
office full to the brim with his former 
purposeful concentration on the fortunes 
of that very intelligent young man, Lee 
Moffat. 


THEN he saw his chief’s face, a great 
golden contentment bathed Moffat 
from head to foot. Mr. Millmore’s 
aspect was pitiful. He looked stricken, 
distraught, pale, ten vears older. “But,” 
thought his subordinate, who stood at 
respectful attention, “since he’s to retire 
so soon, it’s no matter.” Aloud he said 
neutrally: “Did you wish to see me, 
sir ?”’ 

Mr. Millmore pushed his inkstand and 
paperweight from him fretfully. “Yes, 
I did!” he said and paused. Finally: 
“I’ve had a piece of very bad news,” he 
said with grief and anger in his tones. 
“Miss Kinney is going to leave us.” He 
added violently. ‘After eighteen years! 
I wouldn’t have thought it possible! 
There’s no depending on anybody!” He 
might have been a justly aggrieved hus- 
band! 

Mr. Moffat remarked warmly: ‘“Won- 
derfully competent woman, Miss Kinney. 
I’ve learned a great deal from her busi- 
ness methods.” 

Mr. Millmere looked up at him scep- 
tically. “I don’t suppose you, or any 
other young fellow, ever heard of Mott 
on the ‘Tensile Strength of Paper,’ did 
you ?” 

The young man heard a sound as of 
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great waters released. “Oh, yes sir,” he 
cried, as though his knowledge of the 
Bible or of the batting average of the 
White Sox had been impugned. “Of 
course I know Mott almost by heart. 
But don’t you think he is a little old- 
fashioned in his treatment of the Fou- 
drinier system? There is a German 
authority who disagrees with him on 
that.” 

Mr. Millmore looked very much 
startled, and bestowed a long, attentive 
stare on the young man who stood fac- 
ing him with a candid face of intel- 
ligence and good will. The young man 
was reflecting that when /e sat at that 
desk, he would have it on the other side 
of the room, where the light would fall 
over his shoulder. Presently the young 
man remarked: “Oh, Mr. Millmore, I’ve 
been wanting to ask you a favor. Would 
it be possible for me to have a Ham- 
mington in place of the machine I have 
now. I can do so much better work on a 
Hammington than on any other ma- 
chine.” 

The older man drew a heavy breath 
and said: “How would you like to use 
the one on Miss Kinney’s desk? I’ve a 
notion you might work into her place 
very well, though of course nobody can 
ever be to me exactly what Miss Kinney 
has.” 

The log-jam was broken. The logs 
went on with a rush which almost swept 
the young man off his feet. But he heard 
his own voice saying collectedly: “I 
should like very much to try, Mr. Mill- 
more. I would do my best.” 

The manager turned in his swivel- 
chair. The interview was over. The 
young man bowed and retreated. 

In the hallway outside the door he 
stood for a moment to get his breath. 
And when it came, the first use he made 
of it was to register a vow that when he 
was president and manager, he would 
never allow a college graduate to enter 
the office. 
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The Needle, Watson! 


[NTRODUCING a new character in the stories of 
Philo Gubb, the famous paper-hanger deteckative. 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


The Foremost Humorist in America 


-———|HE celebrated Philo 
Gubb, paper-hanger 
and detective, full 
graduate of the Rising Sun 
Detective Bureau’s Correspondence 
School of Detecting, and artistic 
interior-decorator, reclined on his open 
folding-bed, a_bottle of milk in one 
hand and a sugared bun in the other. 
The great elucidator of hidden crime 
was attired in pajamas and bathrobe, 
and he was eating the bun according to 
the Fletcher system, in which he was a 
stanch believer. Half erect against his 
pillow, he inserted a part of the bun in 
his mouth, bit off a portion and masti- 
cated it thoroughly. When the portion 
of bun was thoroughly masticated, Mr. 
Gubb’s large and virile Adam’s apple 
glided upward, hesitated and glided 
downward again, with all the precision 
of some sort of mechanical jigger. After 
each portion of bun Mr. Gubb took a 
small amount of milk into his mouth, 
masticated it thirty times and swallowed 
that. In this regular and systematic 
manner he proceeded with his frugal 
breakfast. 

The great detective was allowing him- 
self this luxury of a breakfast in bed 
because he had worked late the night 
before. Mrs. Sarah Quimby, a widow, 
having received an offer of marriage 
from a gentleman named Orpheus Butts, 
had set the wedding day, and having 
set it, had decided that it was only right 








ILLUSTRATED 
BY REA IRVIN 


that her house should be entirely 
re-papered before the ceremony. 
Mrs. Quimby was a woman of 
somewhat keen perceptions, and she 
reasoned in somewhat this manner: 
when a man marries for the love of a 
woman, that woman invariably prepares 
for the ceremony by attiring herself in 
entirely new garments. Too sensible to 
fool herself, Mrs. Quimby admitted to 
herself that Orpheus Butts was marry- 
ing her for love of her house and not for 
love of herself: therefore it was proper 
that the house should be attired in en- 
tirely new garments for the wedding 
ceremony, and therefore she had called 
in Mr. Gubb—wall-paper being, in a 
way, the garments of a house. 

The wedding day being set, it was 
necessary that the papering be done in 
some haste in order that Mrs. Quimby 
might have time to give the house its 
proper wedding lingerie (or, to speak 
plainly, new window curtains and so 
forth) and to clean up the mess paper- 
hangers always leave. _For this reason 
Mr. Gubb had worked late the night 
before to finish the job. It had been 
midnight when he bundled up _ his 
straight-edge, pasting-table, remainders 
of wall-paper, paste-pail, brush and so 
on, and had left the house. Mr. Orpheus 
Butts, being an unemotional and weary 
suitor, had gone home about ten o’clock, 
and Mrs. Quimby had gone to bed about 
eleven, leaving her maid—Susan Dickel- 
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mever—to close the house after Mr. 
Gubb left. 

Susan Dickelmeyer had waited in the 
kitchen, and when Mr. Gubb was ready 
to leave, he had to poke Susan with the 
end of the long handle of his paste-brush 
several times before she stretched and 
groaned, “Oh, Lord! is it time to get up 
already!” and finally awakened suffi- 
ciently to let Mr. Gubb out and lock the 
door behind him. 


BECAUSE of this late work Mr. Gubb 

was taking an hour of relaxation in 
bed. He was about half through the 
bun and a quarter through the bottle. of 
milk when some one tapped on his door. 
Mr. Gubb hurriedly slid his feet to the 
floor and sat keenly erect on the edge 
of his bed, the milk bottle in one hand 
and the bun in the other. Something 
in the quality of the sound of the tap- 
ping made Mr. Gubb think it was the 
announcement of a lady’s coming. The 
tapping had not been that of a horny- 
knuckled man; it was a dulled sound, 
such as might have been made by a 
lady’s hand encased in a glove. 

With exceeding care Mr. Gubb set the 
milk bottle under the bed and put the 
bun under the pillow. With extreme 
caution lest he make any telltale noise, 
he removed his temporary attire and be- 
gan drawing on his day garments, keep- 
ing one nervous eye on the door, for he 
could not recall whether he had turned 
the key or not. He was half-clad when 
the tapping on the door came again. 

“In just one part of a moment of 
time, please!’ he said. “I aint quite 
completely dressed into my garments 
yet, but I will be immediately soon.” 

The tapping ceased, and in a few 
minutes Mr. Gubb was fully attired. 
He even paused to give his hair a few 
strokes of the brush, and then he went 
to the door. The key had been turned 
after all, and Mr. Gubb unlocked the 
door and opened it. Instead of a woman 
he saw a fat boy, the fattest boy he had 
ever seen in, his life. The boy was so 
fat that his clothes bulged everywhere ; 
the buttons of his ceat seemed to hold 
him in precariously, and between the 
buttons his coat gaped and bound him 
into great rings of adiposity like auto- 


mobile tires. His wrists were like fat 
knees, and his hands like puffs of flesh, 
and the fat, thick fingers explained why 
his tapping had seemed muffled. His 
cheeks bulged as if pumped up with a 
bicvcle pump and crowded his eyes al- 
most out of sight. Even his forehead 
was fat. He breathed heavily, like a 
erampus, but he smiled and smiled and 
smiled! Unutterable good-nature beamed 
from his face—crass, indestructible, 
idiotic good-nature. He stood, a heavy 
canvas telescope traveling-bag at his feet, 
and grinned at Mr. Gubb. 

“Hello, Uncle Philo!” he said. 

The voice was a surprise. It was a 
thin, weak treble, diluted to a whisper 
and ending in a wheeze. It was as if a 
hippopotamus spoke, and its voice was 
the voice of a short-winded canary bird. 
Mr. Gubb stood and stared. 

“Don’t you know me, Uncle Philo?” 
wheezed the fat boy squeakily. “I’m 
Epaminondas, but you don’t have to call 
me that. You can call me Eppy for 
short. Papa calls me Eppy. Every- 
body calls me Eppy for short.” 

And still Mr. Gubb stood staring. It 
was first necessary for him to accustom 
himself to the idea that anything as fat 
as this fat boy could be. That in itself 
was hard to believe. Then it was neces- 
sary to force himself to believe that his 
sister could have a child as fat as this 
fat boy. Then it was necessary to con- 
vince himself that this boy was that boy. 
It was all hard to believe, but the boy 
seemed so sure he was Epaminondas and 
a nephew, that slowly Mr. Gubb began 
to take some stock in the idea. Before 
the massively cheerful cerfitude of the 
boy Mr. Gubb was forced to believe. 
No doubt this was Epaminondas. 

Mr. Gubb had never seen Epaminon- 
das before. He had not seen his sister— 
once a teacher of Greek in the Derling- 
port High School—since she had mar- 
ried Otto Smits, one of Derlingport’s 
fair-to-middling tailors; but there was 
really no reason to doubt that this fat 
boy was Epaminondas Smits. The boy 
said so himself. 

“T’m quite pleased to meet you look- 
ing so well,” said Mr. Gubb. “I pre- 
sume you have come down to Riverbank 
for a spell of visit?” 
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“I’m going to 
stay all the time,” 
he squeaked. “Papa 
says I’m too stupid 
to be a tailor. Papa 
says a tailor has to 
have at least a little 
sense ; so Papa said: 
‘Ach, Himmel! 
you'll never be a 
tailor; go down and 

















“I don’t need to explain out to you,” said Mr. Gubb, “that Sherlock Holmes 
wouldn’t have solved out hardly none of his cases if he hadn’t had Watson to 
hand him the needle when he needed it, and to be surprised full of amaze- 


ment at ‘most anything Mr. Holmes said to him. 


The fat boy grinned engagingly and 
wheezed. 

“Papa said I should bring all my 
things,” he “squeaked; “so I brought 
them. Papa said if you wanted me 
to sleep on a cot I’d better tell you to 
let me sleep on the floor, so I’d be safer. 
Papa says it isn’t safe for me to sleep on 
2a cot—when the cot broke one of its 
legs, it might run into my lung and give 
me consumption.” 

Mr. Gubb cocked his birdlike head 
and studied Epaminondas. 

“You aim to remain staying past over 
night or more?” he asked. Epaminondas 
nodded his head. It did not nod far, 
because his chin hit the roli of fat above 
his collar; but it was an indubitable 
affirmative. 


let your Uncle Philo 
make a detective out 
of you!’ So I’ve 
come to be a de- 
tective.” 

He wheezed 
awhile after this 
long speech and 
then added: 

“T haven't 
thing to do 
you can begin teach- 
ing me right away. 
Papa says—’”’ 

Mr. Gubb 
rupted Epaminon 
das by opening the 
door wider and 
standing aside, and 
Epaminondas _ bent 
down — turning 
almost purple in the 
face — and raising 
his canvas telescope, 
brought it inside the 
room. He dropped 
it the instant it was over the door-sill. 
This exertion had almost exhausted him. 

Mr. Gubb had been thinking, not 
rapidly but deeply. He did not want 
Epaminondas, and he did not need him, 
but it was quite evident that he had him. 
Fate, so often mysterious, had given him 
Epaminondas. Here Epaminondas was. 
A feeling of tardy and regretful affec- 
tion for his long-neglected sister surged 
over Philo Gubb. He remembered her 
now as she had been when a little girl, 
dainty in a frilled white dress and blue 
sash, lisping prettily as she walked be- 
side Philo, holding his hand, looking up 
at him with pride in his protective big- 
ness. He saw her—still visualizing her 
as the baby girl in a blue sash and fluffy 
skirts—trying to do something with 





any- 
now : 


inter- 


Aint that so?” 
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Epaminondas, trying to make something 
of him. A surge of brotherly tenderness 
swept over Philo. To take Epaminondas 
and try to making something out of him 
was little enough to do for a dear sister 
so long neglected. 


PAMINONDAS had removed his 

hat, and after trying the edge of 
the folding-bed and deciding it was too 
frail to hold a youth of his weight. had 
seated himself in the armchair before 
Philo Gubb’s desk. 

“I’m ready to begin to be a detective 
right away, Uncle Philo,” he reminded 
the great detective. Mr. Gubb stood 
with one hand on the highest point of 
the folding-bed and looked Epaminondas 
straight in the eye. 

“The deteckative business aint learned 
into a few minutes, Epaminondas,” he 
said severely. “Personally myself I had 
to devote up long periods of time to 
studying into the twelve complete les- 
sons of the Rising Sun Deteckative 
Bureau’s Correspondence School of De- 
teckating, before I started to begin to 
think I knowed almost nothing whatever 
about it. It’s going to take a long period 
of time to learn you even the first be- 
ginnings.” 

“T don’t care,” piped Epaminondas. 
“T’ve got more time than almost any- 
body has.” 

“You’re so much bigger, you ought to 
have,” said Mr. Gubb, not meaning a 
joke, but that if Epaminondas was as 
stupid as his size indicated, he would be 
a slow learner. “If you was smaller 
sized, I could have you help out when 
I’m working onto the decorating and 
paper-hanging ends of my lines of work, 
but you aint and vou can’t. But you 
ought to be assisting to help me in some 
form of shape or manner whilst learn- 
ing to be a deteckative. A deteckative 
apprentice ought to be a help, just the 
same as what a paper-hanger apprentice 
| 

“Yes, Uncle Philo,” wheezed Epami- 
nondas. 

“So I aint so badly sorry that you’ve 
came,” said Mr. Gubb, “because for a 
long period of time I’ve been hampered 
up in my deteckative career in one kind 
of way. Have you ever heard about 


the great deteckative Sherlock Holmes?” 

“Yes, Uncle Philo,” wheezed Epami- 
nondas. 

“Then I don’t need to explain out to 
you,” said Mr. Gubb, “that Sherlock 
Holmes wouldn't have solved out hardly 
none of his cases if he hadn’t had JVat- 
son to hand him the needle when he 
needed it, and to be surprised full of 
amazement at ‘most anything Jr. 
Holmes said to him. Aint that so?” 

“Yes, Uncle Philo,” squeaked Epami- 
nondas. 

“So I’m going to begin to start you 
in for a Watson,’ said Mr. Gubb. “To 
do deteckating in an A. 1. first class 
manner every deteckative ought to have 
a Watson. I don’t much care to like 
your name of Epaminondas, anyway, and 
I aint particular fond of Eppy for short, 
so from now on forth your name will 
start to be Watson.” 

“All right, Uncle Philo,” said Epami- 
nondas. 

‘“‘And when I say anything like, ‘And 
so you see, Watson, this wisp of straw 
tells me Jonas Hook committed the 
murder,’ you'll say, ‘Marvelous!’ ” 

“Yes, Uncle Philo,” said Epaminon- 
das; “and what else do I say?” 

“Well, for the present and until the 
future,” said Mr. Gubb, “‘you don’t need 
to trouble to say nothing else but that. 
‘Marvelous!’ is a good enough thing for 
a IVatson to say, and he can’t repeat 
it over hardly too much.” He hesitated, 
and then continued: ‘Up to the present 
moment of time, Watson,” he said. “I 
aint started to begin to use hypodermic 
morphine into my arm, so I’m not fixed 
and provided with no hypodermic mor- 
phine needle. The only needle I’ve got 
into my regular possession is that one 
sticking into my pincushion on my desk. 
and I use it to repair up the rips and 
tears I get into my clothing garments. 
So for the present and until the future 
when I say, “The needle, Watson!’ you 
can hand me that sewing needle.” 

“Yes, Uncle Philo,” said Epaminon- 
das obediently ; “but—”’ 

“But what, Watson?” asked Mr. 
Gubb. 

“But I’ll have to do only the best 
I can,” said Epaminondas. “One reason 
Papa always got so mad at me was be- 
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“What Fools these Mortals Be”’ 


An honest business fam- 
ily, consisting of man- 
ufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers, is driving through 
the forest of distribution to 
the market place. The 
woods are beset with hun- 
gry wolves, and the only 
safe route is along the 
well-marked road of in- 
telligent advertising. The 
driver is a safe and expe- 
rienced Advertising direc- 
tor and the members of 
the party are 


other, each striving to con- 
trol. Their weapons are 
turned against each other 
and immediately their 
common enemies, Fraudu- 
lent Advertising, Dis- 
honest Merchandising, 
and Unfair Competition 
come closer to the sleigh. 
The wolves realize that 
their victims are being 
prepared for them. Their 
jaws snap eagerly in an- 
ticipation of the feast. It 
is evident that 





armed with 
cash resources, 
ability and 
experience, 
with which 


hrough the tes: 
they may fight | ofthe publiehers of 
Mage ot 


their common Pe 
enemy, the 
wolves. They 
are all anxious 
to obtain the 
profits await- 
ing them at 
the market 





Thie is one of a series to 


Associated Advertising 
Clubs. Write for booklet. 
written for buyers like 
yoursell. Every 

‘woman who buys any kind 
of commod: ties will find it 


profitabie reading 


the entire 
party is 
doomed if the 
family con- 
flict continues. 
One by one 
the mem- 
bers will be 
dragged down 
by the wolves. 
Their fate is 
inevitable— 
but harken ! 
Hear those 








place and they 
show some impatience at 
the time the journey re- 


. quires. Finally there is a 


dispute as to a shorter 
course to be followed The 
manufacturer, the jobber, 
the retailer and the con- 
sumer, each insists on dic- 
tating the way Suddenly 
they seize the reins and the 
frightened horses plunge 
off the established road 
Then the men attack each 


shouts ata 
distance! Another party is 
approaching at top speed! 
There is yet hope, for it is 
the Vigilance Patrol main- 
tained by The Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the 
World. Business will be 
rescued! The guns of the 
truth-in-advertising forces 
will be turned on the 
marauders and the family 
will be conducted to the 
safety of public confi- 
dence. 
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cause I couldn’t pick up a needle—my 
fingers are so fat.” 

Mr. Gubb saw the truth of this. 
Fingers as fat as Epaminondas’ would 
have trouble in picking up any article 
as small and elusive as a needle. It would 
be like an ordinary person trying to pick 
up a needle while wearing driving gloves. 

“You needn’t have no sort of worry 
about that, Watson,” said Mr. Gubb. 
“As soon as I can spare a few moments 
of time I’ll secure the purchase of a 
horseshoe magnet for you, to pick up 
the needle with.” 

“Marvelous!” said Epaminondas. Mr. 
Gubb looked at the cheerful fat face 
doubtfully. There was, however, no 
sign of ridicule there. 

“That aint hardly the proper occa- 
sional place to say it,” he said, “but I 
guess you’ve got the inkling of the idea, 
Here is Lesson One of the Rising Sun 
Deteckative Bureau’s Correspondence 
School of Deteckating’s lessons, and 
when you aint Watsoning you can study 


““Gubb,” she said the-mo- 
ment he open the door, 
“some devil has robbed 


me!” 


THE NEEDLE, WATSON 


up into it. Just now I aint got a de- 
teckating job onto my hands, so whilst 
you study I’ll go ahead and clean out 
my paste-pail.” 


>PAMINONDAS settled back in his 
chair and opened the small pam- 
phlet, and Mr. Gubb began the cleansing 
work he had indicated. They were so 
engaged when a new tapping sounded 
on the door, and Mr. Gubb went to learn 
who thus disturbed them. ‘The disturber 
was Mrs. Sarah Quimby. 

“Gubb,” she said the moment he 
opened the door, “some devil has robbed 
me!” 

It seemed fairly evident from the 
lady’s appearance that she had discov- 
ered the robbery after its occurrence and 
not while it was taking place. If she 
had discovered the robber in the act, she 
would probably have come dragging him 
by one foot in a more or Jess mangled 
condition, or in case the robber was a 
veritable giant, she would have shown 
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by her attire and injuries that a frightful 
struggle had.taken place. Mrs. Quimby 
was not the sort of woman to be robbed 
without a struggle unless it was done on 
the sly. She was square-jawed, square- 
shouldered and square-toed, and when 
she folded her arms she looked danger- 
ous. Perhaps one reason was that for 
ten years, earlier in her life and before 
she sought retirement and obscurity in 
Riverbank, she had been known as Mag- 
gie the Kid, Champion Female Boxer 
of the U. S. A., Willing to Meet All 
Comers of Her Own Age and Weight. 
As Mrs. Quimby she had been able to 
conceal her past, but she could not con- 
ceal her looks—they stuck right out and 
hit vou. She looked dangerous. 

As Mrs. Quimby stood at the door, she 
held a square parcel in her good right 
hand. This she thrust at Mr. Gubb, 
and he took it and held it while she re- 
lated the tale of the burglary. 


, AND you want I should detect out 

“™ the robber and send him or her, as 
the case may be, to jail in prison?” said 
Mr. Gubb when she had finished her 
story. 

“Jail! Prison!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Quimby with scorn. “Jail and prison 
for the devil that robs me? No, Mr. 
Gubb! You find out who robbed me and 
leave the rest to me. Don’t talk to me 
about jail and prison! You find the 
murdering malefactor, and I'll take care 
of him!” 

She opened one hand, palm upward, 
and slowly closed the fingers, at the 
same time showing her teeth like a wolf. 
A shudder ran up and down Mr. Gubb’s 
back. Somehow Mrs. Quimby’s pretty 
little action seemed to suggest a slow 
and horrible but irresistible death. 

“Yes ma’am,” said Mr. Gubb, and, 
satisfied that the case was now in good 
hands, Mrs. Quimby departed. ‘“Wat- 
son,” said Mr. Gubb, “quick! the 
needle !” 

“Yes, Uncle Philo,” squeaked Epami- 
nondas, and after several unsuccessful 
attempts he managed to grasp the sew- 
ing needle in his fat fingers. He handed 
it to Mr. Gubb. Mr. Gubb ran the 
point through the sleeve of his coat and 
returned the needle to the pincushion. 
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HE story of the robbery was a simple 

one, but one full of mystery. Mrs. 
Quimby had had in a japanned-tin cash- 
box forty-four dollars in bills and some 
odd cents in change. As was her custom, 
she had placed the cash-box in a drawer 
of the sideboard in her dining-room. 
She distinctly remembered placing it 
there soon after dinner, because she had 
opened it to take out a dime to give 
Susan Dickelmeyer to pay the milk boy 
for an extra measure of cream, because 
Mr. Orpheus Butts had remained for 
dinner, and as Mr. Butts used a lot of 
cream on his baked apple, Mrs, Quimby 
felt she would need an extra measure. 
The cream was only five cents a measure, 
but Mrs. Quimby owed the boy five cents 
in addition. This made ten cents. Mr. 
Butts had remarked, “You oughtn’t to 
keep money around like that,” and Mrs. 
(Juimby had said, “If I can’t keep money 
in my own house, locked in a box and 
locked in a drawer, where can I keep 
it?” 

Now the money was gone. It must 
have been taken after midnight, Mrs. 
Quimby said, because Mr. Gubb had 
worked there until midnight. Asked 
whom she suspected, Mrs. Quimby had 
said, “Everybody!” Alone with Epami- 
nondas in his office-bedroom, Mr. Gubb 
now confronted the mystery, and it was 
his task to solve it. With the fat nephew 
standing behind him and wheezing with 
excitement, Mr. Gubb undid the square 
parcel and discovered it to be the 
japanned-tin cash-box. The lid had 
been roughly wrenched open, breaking 
the lock and bending the edge. With 
some difficulty Mr. Gubb opened the 
lid and looked inside. Mrs. Quimby 
had said the only clues she had been 
able to find were inside the box. They 
were there. They were a coat-button of 
a peculiar watery drab, and a broken 
knife-blade. A wisp of black thread 
hung in the eyes of the button—thread 
of about the size known as No. 8 Black 
Cotton. The knife-blade was the blade 
of a pocket knife and was thick and 
strong, evidently from a pocket knife of 
unusual size and strength. Mr. Gubb 
looked at them carefully. 

“Watson,” he said, “this here case 
amazes you, don’t it? You wonder how 
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I’m going to start out to begin to find 
out who stole the money, don’t you? 
With these three clues I’ll have no diffi- 
cult trouble finding the thief. In about 
half an hour we'd ought to know about 
who stole the money.” 

He paused and waited. 

“Well, why don’t you say it?” he 
asked. 

“Say what?” asked Epaminondas. 

“Why don’t you say what I told you 
to say?” 

“Oh!” said Epaminondas. “Marvel- 
ous!” 

“Well may you say so, Watson,” said 
Mr. Gubb, “for you don’t yet understand 
the methods of deteckative work. Now, 
here, Watson is a button—a commonly 
ordinary coat-button, most probably 
dropped by the thief from off of his 
clothing garments. Where would you 
find a button like this one is?” 

Epaminondas stared at the button 
stupidly for a moment while Mr. Gubb 
looked at it through a magnifying glass. 
Suddenly Epaminondas’ face brightened. 

“On your coat, Uncle Philo!’’ he ex- 
claimed squeakily. 

With a start Mr. Gubb looked at his 
own coat-buttons. They were exactly 
like the clue button Mrs. Quimby had 
put in the cash-box. Not only so, but 
where there should have been five but- 
tons on Mr. Gubb’s coat, there were but 
four. Where the fifth button should 
have been dangled a bit of black thread 
of the size known as No. 8 Black Cotton. 
With an uneasy feeling Mr. Gubb 
picked up the knife-blade. A week or 
more earlier, while at work, Mr. Gubb 
had tried to pry open a paint-can with 
his knife, and the blade had snapped off. 
He had slipped the broken blade into 
his overall pocket. Now he reached into 
his trousers pocket for his knife, opened 
the broken stump of blade and fitted the 
clue portion to it. It fitted exactly! 

“Marvelous!” piped Epaminondas. 

“Now, don’t say that no more until 
I make a remark,” said Mr. Gubb 
peevishly. “Quite many times things 
can accidentally happen that don’t prove 
nothing at all whatever. Anybody that’s 
anywhere can drop off buttons and knife- 
blades with no meaning whatsoever at 
all.” 


He was rather cross about it, it seemed 
to Epaminondas. 

“Will you tell me when to say it ?—to 
say ‘Marvelous’ ?” the fat boy asked. 

“Say it when it is time to say it,” said 
Mr. Gubb sharply, and he drew the cash- 
box toward him and began examining it 
through the magnifying glass. “Ah, 
Watson!” he exclaimed, “a clue!” 

“Marvelous!” said Epaminondas, but 
without much enthusiasm. 

“You may very well say that exclama- 
tion, Watson,” said Mr. Gubb. “For 
what, Watson, do I find the discovery 
of onto this tin cash-box? Finger*prints! 
And, Watson, science tells us there aint 
no two fingers into the whole entire 
world makes the same identica! prints.” 

“Marvelous!” said Epaminondas, hop- 
ing it was the right time to say it. 

“Indeed it most certainly is,” said 
Mr. Gubb. “But for these finger-prints, 
Watson, somebody might pretend to say 
I was the thief of Mrs. Quimby’s cash 
money, for I was the last person into 
the dining-room except Susan Dickel- 
meyer. But here, Watson, we have the 
proof.” 

“Marvelous!” squeaked Epaminondas, 
now sure he was right in saying it. 

Using the magnifying glass, Mr. Gubb 
began carefully tracing on a white sheet 
of paper a replica of the lines of the 
finger-prints on the cash-box. As his 
pen drew the lines, Mr. Gubb bit gently 
on the end of his tongue, thus assisting 
the work of art. Epaminondas watched 
breathlessly. He felt he was seeing one 
of the marvels of detective science per- 
formed before his eyes. 

“There!” said Mr. Gubb, completing 
his task. “There, Watson, you see the 
finger- and thumb-prints of the thief that 
criminally stole Mrs. Quimby’s cash 
money. Beyond this, deteckative science 
can’t go no further. Finger-prints can’t 
lie. Whomsoever it was made _ those 
finger-prints is the criminal thief, 
and—” 

“Marvelous!” 


” 


said Epaminondas. 


Mr. Gubb paid no attention to the ex- 
clamation. His eyes were glued to a 
spot in the corner of the sheet of paper 
where his ink-stained thumb had left an 
impression. The impression of Mr. 
Gubb’s thumb and the impression of the 
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thumb that had left a mark on the cash- 
box were exactly alike in every par- 
ticular! Slowly Mr. Gubb turned the 
sheet of paper to see the finger-mark on 
the other side. It was the exact dupli- 
cate of the finger impression on the cash- 
box ! 

“Marv—” Epaminondas began. 

“Stop that!’ snapped Mr. Gubb. 
Epaminondas stopped it. 


HE position in which Mr. Gubb had 

placed himself was a most serious 
one. Confronted by such evidence as he 
had before him, he would, had the evi- 
dence pointed to any other man, have 
declared instantly that he had found the 
criminal. He arose, and with his hands 
clasped behind him he walked up and 
down the floor with long, nervous strides. 
Epaminondas watched him, breathing 
heavily. 

“Stop that! Stop wheezing in that 
manner of way!” cried Mr. Gubb. 
“Can’t you see I’m into a serious pre- 
dicament, without a fat wheezer a-wheez- 
ing at me?” Suddenly he drew himself 
together. ‘‘Watson,” he said in a calmer 
tone, “this here is a most certainly seri- 
ous case.” 

It did not seem an auspicious open- 
ing for “Marvelous!” and Epaminondas 
did not know what else to say; so he 
said nothing. He grinned. 

“Every clue into this case,” said Mr. 
Gubb, “points out that I am the criminal 
malefactor what stole Mrs. Quimby’s 
cash money away from her. Also fur- 
thermore,” he added, “I’ve got into my 
pants pocket right now bills and change 
of more than fifty dollars, and a woman 
with a jaw like Mrs. Quimby has got 
wouldn’t hesitate to identify it as her 
currency cash. It is a serious kind of 
matter, Watson. There aint nothing 
whatsoever into the Rising Sun Detecka- 
tive Bureau’s Correspondence School of 
Deteckating’s twelve complete lessons 
that tells a deteckative what to do when 
the clues say the deteckative is the crim- 
inal thief. I’m into a serious kettle of 
predicament, Watson!” 

“Marv—” Epaminondas began, and 
then saw it was no time to say it. 

“If this here theft case,” continued 
Mr. Gubb, “was one that would, be tried 


out into the courts, I wouldn’t be afraid 
of nothing whatsoever. No judge would 
jail a deteckative like what I am. But 
Mrs. Sarah Quimby aint going to trifle 
with no jury judge by no manner of 
means. As soon as she finds out to whom 
the clues point at, Watson, she’s going 
to tear the victim limb from limb, 
and—” 

There was a heavy knock at the door, 
and Mrs. Quimby entered. It was evi- 
dent she was madder than ever. 

“Well?” she snapped. ‘“What’s what? 
What you found out?” 

Mr. Gubb swallowed twice before he 
could speak. 

“Into the deteckative business and 
protession, Mrs. Quimby,” he said fal- 
teringly, “things can’t be hurriedly 
rushed. Up to the present moment of 
time I have only so far as yet examined 
the clues you fetched here. They point 
quite immediately direct at. one in- 
dividual person—” 

“Man or woman?” asked Mrs. Quimby 
sharply. 

““A—a male man,” said Mr. Gubb re- 
luctantly. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Quimby with intense 
anger, slapping her fists together in a 
way that would have destroyed any or- 
dinary knuckles. “I knew it! Just wait 
until the proof is complete, Philo Gubb! 
I'll male man him—” 

Mr. Gubb dared not look the lady in 
the eye. The watery drab button was in 
his fingers, and he turned it over and 
over nervously. As his downcast eyes 
noticed what his fingers held, he slipped 
the button hurriedly into his vest pocket. 

“Be-before proceeding to start be- 
ginning the—the revenge,” he faltered, 
“deteckative procedure demands the re- 
quirement that the deteckative into 
charge of the case had ought to disguise 
himself up and—and detect that way to 
a more or less extent.” 

“IT want to be sure! I want to be 
sure!” exclaimed Mrs. Quimby. “When 
I think what I’m going to do to the man 
when I am sure, I don’t want to turn 
myself loose on him until I am sure! 
You go right on, Mr. Gubb, and go on 
quick. That’s all I say: work quick. 
The longer I wait, the madder I get, and 
I don’t want to commit absolute murder, 
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which I am liable to if I get madder and 
madder much longer.” 

“Ves’m,” said Mr. Gubb. “I think I’ll 
get into disguise Number 18B, East 
Indian Snake-charmer, which cost me 
eighteen dollars and forty cents out of 
the Rising Sun Deteckative Bureau’s 
Supply Catalogue, and—” 

“Get into anything you want to,” said 
Mrs. Quimby, “but I’ll be back here at 
four o’clock, and when I do come back 
I want to know what’s what!” 

With this Mrs. Quimby left the place, 
and Mr. Gubb turned to Epaminondas. 

“Watson, the needle!” he said, and 
Epaminondas turned fatly and, after 
several attempts, clasped the sewing 
needle in his fat fingers and handed it 
to Philo Gubb. The detective 


desk-chair thinking deeply. His Uncle 
Philo was in trouble! Clues over which 
his Uncle Philo seemed to have no con- 
trol were the cause of all the trouble. If 
Uncle Philo was sent to jail or torn 
limb from limb, all Epaminondas’ hopes 
of learning to be a detective would end, 
and he would have to return to Derling- 
port to try to learn to thread needles that 
he could not pick up, with thread that 
lost itself in the fat of his fingers, while 
his father swore softly but  full- 
heartedly. 

Epaminondas turned the chair toward 
the desk. With the side of his forefinger 
he scraped the broken knife-blade to the 
edge of the desk and into his fat palm. 
His eyes fell on a rat-hole in the cor- 

‘ner of the room. Wheezing 


corner and bent down 


ran it through his coat- Ww || [7 / loudly, he walked to the 
\ / 


sleeve and replaced it in \\ 
~“ 


the pincushion. ‘And 
now, Watson,” he .N 
said, “just kindly ~ 
be so good as to \ 
help to assist me “\ 
into this dis- “S 
guise.” — 
Disguise No. —™ 
18B was one of 
the most ornate in 
Mr. Gubb’s col- 
lection. There was ~ 4 
a violently purple /) 
turban and a robe of 
screaming red. To complete the 
effect Mr. Gubb removed his 
shoes and stockings and covered 
his feet and legs, arms, hands and face 
with brown grease-paint and slung on 
his arm a small grass basket containing 
a stuffed cotton snake. Thus prepared, 
he left the room and proceeded to the 
home of Mrs. Quimby, leaving Epami- 
nondas in charge of the office-bedroom. 
Time passed. Epaminondas, after 
testing the folding-bed, put a pillow on 
the floor and indulged in sleep. He 
awoke, ate what remained of Mr. Gubb’s 
sugared bun and drank the milk remain- 
ing in the bottle, and slept agaip. Again 
he awoke and seemed greatly refreshed 
and fatter than before. His brain 
seemed amazingly clear, as it always did 
for perhaps five minutes after a good 
nap. For a minute or two he sat in the 


_— 
_ 
Fit 
~~ 






Zz and dropped the knife- 
~—_ blade down the rat- 
~~ hole. He returned to 
— the desk, and with 
—  his_ handkerchief 
— carefully wiped 
— the entire surface 
~~ of the japanned- 
™ tin cash-box. Then, 
~ with a happy 
“wheeze, he dropped 
‘to the floor again and 
went to sleep. 


HORTLY before four 
o’clock Philo Gubb re- 
@\" turned to his room. He was 
a discouraged detective. Not a clue had 
he found to turn aside the rude hand of 
logic that pointed to himself as the thief. 
At four Mrs. Quimby would return with 
blood in her eye, and he would be forced 
to report that, so far, the evidence 
pointed to himself. Then, as Noah and 
the late Mr. Louis Fourteen of France 
remarked, the deluge! but it would be 
a deluge of blood. Mr. Gubb put his 
bare browned foot on Epaminondas and 
pushed him. Epaminondas sat up, and 
Mr. Gubb removed the scarlet robe and 
drew on his trousers and vest. 
“Uncle Philo,” Epaminondas wheezed 
in his thin treble, “the clues are gone.” 
“Gone!” exclaimed Philo Gubb, his 
drawn face brightening. 
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“Uh-huh,” said Epaminondas. 
“They’re all gone. I wiped them off the 
tin box and lost the knife-blade.” 

For a moment Mr. Gubb’s eyes glowed 
with joy. 

“Why, in that case of circumstances,” 
he exclaimed, “there don’t nothing point 
to me in no manner of way! I aint no 
more indicated at than what nobody is. 
You shouldn’t ought to tamper with no 
clues whatsoever, Watson, under no 
manner of circumstances, but—but into 
this particular case I'll forgive—forgi—” 

His voice hesitated and died away, for 
his fingers were feeling in his vest 
pocket, and they touched the watery 
drab button. And then the door opened 
violently, and Mrs. Quimby entered. 

“Well?” she asked harshly. 

“Madam — Mrs. Quimby — ma’am,” 
said Mr. Gubb slowly and reluctantly, 
“inté this case I am obligated to be 
obliged to beg to report that the only 
clue remaining points into the direction 
of one male gentleman not heretofore 
guilty of any crime whatsoever.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Quimby with 
remarkable calmness. 

“The fatal button clue which I have 
into my hand points out the indication 
that P. Gubb, paper-hanger and decora- 
tor, whilst paper-hanging and decorating 
into your house and home must have 
thefted the forty-four dollars and odd 
cents, which P. Gubb, deteckative, is 
ready here and now to return back to 
you. While P. Gubb, paper-hanger and 
decorator, refuses to confess he done it, 
P. Gubb, deteckative, so begs to report.” 

“Marv—” Epaminondas began. Mr. 
Gubb cast a glance at him, and Epami- 
nondas subsided. 

Mrs. Quimby did not leap upon Philo 
Gubb with hands like cat’s claws; nor 
did she instantly attack him with the 
hard fists of Maggie the Kid, champion 
Female Boxer of the U. S. A. 

* “Well!” she exclaimed mockingly. “I 
declare I was never so relieved in all 
my life! I made up my mind that no- 
body took that money but Orpheus Butts, 
and I declare it made me rousing mad to 
think the man I was going to marry 
would bust into my cash-box and rob me 
when the orange blossoms was all but 


upon my brow! My, my! what a relief 
to know you stole it yourself. I’m that 
happy I don’t know what to do!” 

“I’m prepared to return back the 
forty-four dollars—”’ Mr. Gubb began, 
but Mrs. Quimby waved a careless hand. 

“Oh, tut! How you talk!” she 
laughed. “Keep it! I’d give twice that 
to have my feelings relieved the way you 
have relieved them. I don’t harbor ill 
will, Mr. Gubb. The best of us might 
be tempted when money is left around 
like that. If an old rounder like me 
hasn’t sense enough to put her money in 
a safe place when paper-hangers or 
plumbers or such are around the house, 
she ought to lose it. I can make allow- 
ance for human nature, Mr. Gubb, but 
if a bridegroom has the meanness to rob 
his blushing bride—! Mr. Gubb,” she 
added seriously, ‘Susan Dickelmeyer has 
confessed she stole the money—and that 
she stole a button and a knife-blade from 
vou and left them on the sideboard where 
the cash-box was, so as to throw sus- 
picion on you.” 





T is not too much to say that it was 
enough for Mr. Gubb also. He 
bowed low when the happy Mrs. Quimby 
left the room. Then he turned to Epami- 
nondas. The glad light in Philo Gubb’s 
birdlike eyes seemed to call for some re- 
mark. 

“Marvelous !”’ said Epaminondas. 

“Into the deteckative profession,” 
said Mr. Gubb, “there is quite a con- 
siderable much that is more marvelous 
than some folks imagine to think, Wat- 
son.” 

“Yes, Uncle Philo.” 

With the careless air of a great but 
successful detective who has one success 
after another and thinks little of them, 
Mr. Gubb walked to the wall and took 
down his workaday coat. From a spool 
of No. 8 black cotton on his dresser he 
unreeled about a yard of thread and 
snapped it off. From his vest pocket he 
took the watery drab coat-button. Seat- 
ing himself on the edge of the folding- 
bed, he turned to Epaminondas. 

“The needle, Watson!” he said, in the 
calm, unexcited tone of a bachelor about 
to sew on a button. 


Another Philo Gubb story next month. 
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No one had ever seen Randolph Len- 
nox. Many believed he was only a myth; 
but the little woman gave herself out as 
the widow and was accepted as such. 
Her income was small, but not so small 
as to preclude her from playing bridge 
for fairly large stakes, dressing ex- 
quisitely, riding to the hounds and keep- 
ing an extremely efficient ménage, con- 
sisting of two maidservants and an 
elderly gardener. It enabled her always 
to spend May and June in London at a 
little hotel in Half Moon Street, Picca- 
dilly, from which utterly correct little 
house she was taken nightly to dinner 
and to the theater by one or other of the 
numerous young men who formed her 
entourage. Never taken actually into the 
heart of London society, she managed 
with quiet skill to attach herself to its 
rather long limbs, and her name was fre- 
quently to be found in the columns of 
society papers as having been seen in a 
creation by Paquin or Macinka, at 
Ranalagh or Burlingham, the opera, or 
lunching at the Ritz. 

At one time the tongue of rumor had 
been very busy about Mrs. Randolph 
Lennox—‘“Baby” Lennox, as she was 
commonly called. It was said that she 
had been lifted out of the chorus of the 
Gaiety at the age of nineteen by His 
Serene Highness, the Prince of Bocch- 
Kehah; that she had passed under the 
control of Captain Harry Waterloo, and 
eventually, before disappearing for a 
time, figured in the Divorce Court as a 
co-respondent. The tongue of rumor, 
however, is in the mouth of Ananias, 
and as Baby Lennox never spoke of her- 
self except, a little sadly, as a woman 
whose brief married life was an un- 
fortunate memory, her past remained a 
mystery and people were obliged to ac- 
cept her for her present and her future. 
She was so small, so golden-haired, so 
large-eyed, so fresh and young and 
dainty, so consistently charming and 


birdlike, that she was the Mecca of very 
young men. With the beautiful trustful- 
ness of the male young they believed in 
her, and over and over again she could 
have changed her name; she continued a 
young and interesting widow who lived 
in the little cottage on the hill and 
popped in and out of the Shropshire 
house as the most popular member of its 
kaleidoscopic parties. 

Whether there was any truth in the 
story that the present Lord Shropshire 
was related to her in a fatherly way, no 
one will ever know, except perhaps 
Nicholas Kenyon, who in his treatment 
of her was uncharacteristically. brotherly. 
These two, at any rate, had no secrets 
from each other, and both regarded life 
from the same peculiar angle. As para- 
sites they had everything in common and 
they assisted each other and played into 
each other’s hands with loyalty. 


NICHOLAS KENYON’S mother—a 

very large, handsome woman with 
brilliant teeth and amazing good-nature, 
who, even when in the best of health, 
never finished dressing till four o’clock 
in the afternoon and then never put 
much on—was undergoing a rest-cure in 
the west wing of Thrapstone-Wynyates 
when the boys arrived for the shooting. 
For nearly a year she had been playing 
auction every night until the very small 
hours and had, while in a nervous con- 
dition, stumbled across an emotional 
pamphlet, written by a Welsh revivalist, 
which sent her straight to bed. She was 
really greatly shaken by it and perhaps 
a little bit frightened. It did not mince 
words about the future of women of her 
type, and she was shocked. Heaven 
seemed to her to be a place into which 
she had the same inherited right to walk 
as the Royal Enclosure at Ascot; but 
this vehement little book put a widely 
different point of view before her. 
Therefore it happened that the first 
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woman to whom Peter was introduced 
was -“Baby” Lennox, who was acting as 
hostess. 

Two evenings before she met Peter, 
Mrs. Lennox had received a letter from 
Kenyon, which ran as follows: 


Dear Old Girl: 

I shall turn up at home on Thursday in 
time for tea. I hear that Mother is enjoy- 
ing herself in the throes of some very 
pleasant imaginary complaint of sorts and 
has retired to the solitude of the west 
wing. After a busy season, she no doubt 
wishes to read Wells’ new novel of social- 
ism and seduction, and the latest Mase- 
field poems, which always remind me of 
the ramblings of rum-soaked sailors in a 
Portsmouth pub. 

I, for one, shall miss her florid and in- 


accurate presence and the deliciously 
flagrant way in which she cheats at 
bridge; but if Father has gathered round 


him an August house-party on his usual 
lines, I look forward to a cheery time— 
dog eating dog, if I may put it like that. 

I am bringing with me the man with 
whom I have shared rooms at Oxford— 
Peter Guthrie. He’s the American of 
whom I have spoken to you before. I am 
especially anxious for him to meet you, 
because, while under the hypnotic in- 
fluence of Oxford in all the beauty of late 
spring, he has been fool enough to get 
himself engaged. 

Now, not only is Guthrie very useful to 
me, having a wealthy father and being 
himself a generous soul, but I am going 
to New York with him in October to see 
if that city can be made to render up 
some of its unlimited dollars, and I don’t 
want him to be hanging, booby-eyed, at 
the heels of a girl. 

You have a wonderful way with the 
very young and unsophisticated and I 
shall really be enormously obliged if you 
will work your never-failing wiles on my 
most useful friend and draw his at pres- 
ent infatuated mind away from the nice, 
harmless little girl who has just sailed. 
Fasten on him, my dear, and make him at- 
tach himself to you for the remainder of 
our holiday. 

He is one of those admirable, simple, 
big, virgin men to whom women are a 
wonderful mystery. At present he has re- 
fused even to look through a glass, darkly, 
at the pleasant and compensating sides of 
life, and he needs to be brought down 
from his self-made pedestal. It will do 
him good and me a service. Honestly, I 
find it more than a little trying to be in 
such close association with an Archangel. 
Turn your innocent blue eyes on him, 
Baby dear, and teach him things, and 
above all, get him out of this silly, senti- 
mental tangle of his. 

Incidentally, he has money and can pro- 
cure more, and I feel sure that you will 
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not find him a waste of your good efforts. 
He is a splendid specimen of what my 
particular don was wont to call ‘young 
manhood,’ and when he plays rag-time he 
puts the Savoy, or, for the matter of that, 
any other English orchestra, into a little 
round hole. 
Yours ever, 
NM: E. 


Quite unconscious of this scheme, 
Peter fell into the light-heartedness of 
this beautiful old house with his usual 
gusto. ‘To his unsuspicious eyes, Baby 
Lennox was one of the most charming 
woman he had ever met. 


ORD SHROPSHIRE, that tall, 
good-looking, kind-hearted wrong 
’un, whose charm of manner, expert 


sportsmanship and winning personality 
had won and held universal liking, 
though very little respect, gave Peter a 
most cordial and breezy welcome. . “I 
don’t know the United States, my dear 
feller,” he said, “but if it turns out many 
men like you, no wonder it’s a great 
country. My house is yours. Do what 
you like, stay as long as you like, and 
come back as often as you like.” 

The men of the party were all excel- 
lent sportsmen and good fellows, and the 
women more than usually delightful rep- 
resentatives of English society. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the men were all—like Ken- 
yon’s father—living on their wits. They 
called themselves racing men, which 
translated into cold English, means that 
they were people of no ostensible means 
of livelihood, who attended every race 
meeting and backed horses on credit, tak- 
ing their winnings and owing their losses 
until chased by crook solicitors. They all 
bore names well known in English his- 
tory. They had all passed through the 
best schools and either Oxford, Cam- 
bridge or Sandhurst. One or two of them 
were still in the army. One had been re- 
quested to resign from the navy, the 
King having no further use for his serv- 
ices, and one was a Member of Parlia- 
ment. The women of the party were 
either wives of these men or not, as the 
case might be. At any rate they were 
good to look at, amusing to talk to, and 
apparently without a care in the world. 
And if Lord Shropshire, in welcoming 
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Peter to his famous house, had said, like 
the spider to the fly, “Come into my 
parlor, so that whatever you have about 
you may be sucked dry by us,” he would 
have been strictly truthful. Several other 
such men as Peter had gone into that 
web sound and whole, but they had come 
out again with many things to regret 
and forget. 


CHAPTER XIV 


IETER had, as he duly reported to 

“his mother and to Betty, a corking 
time at Thrapstone-Wynyates. 

Although an open-air man, an athlete, 
whose reading had always been confined 
to those books only that were necessary 
to his work,—dry law-books for the most 
part,—Peter was far from being insens- 
sible to the mellow beauty of the house, 
and his imagination, uncultivated so far 
as any training in art or architecture 
went, was stirred subconsciously by the 
knowledge that its floors and-stone walks 
and galleries were worn by the feet of 
a long line of men and women whose 
loves and passions and hatreds had been 
worked out there and whose, ghostly 
forms in all the picturesque trappings of 
several centuries haunted its echoing 
hall and looked down from its walls, 
from their places in gold frames, upon 
its present occupants. 

The atmosphere of Oxford, and es- 
pecially of his own college, had often 
spun his thoughts from rowing and other 
strenuous, splendid, vital things, to the 
great silent army of dead men whose 
shouts had rung through the quad and 
whose rushing feet had gone under the 
old Gate. But this house, standing 
bravely and with an indescribable sense 
of responsiljility as one of the few rear- 
guards of those great days of chivalry 
and gallant fighting for heroic causes, 
moved him differently. Here women had 
been, and their perfume seemed to hang 
to the tapestries, and the influence of 
their hands that could no longer touch 
was everywhere apparent. Often Peter 
drew up short, on his way up the wide 
staircase, to listen for the click of high 
heels, the tinkle of a spinnet and the 
rattle of dice. Everywhere he went he 
had a queer but not unpleasant sense of 





never being alone, just as most nen have 
who walk along the cloisters of a cathe- 
dral whose vast array of empty prie- 
dieus have felt the knees of many genera- 
tions and in whose lofty roof there are 
collected the voices of an unnumberable 
choir. 

He was delighted, a little surprised 
and even a little jealous at the relations 
which existed between Kenyon and his 
father. He was quick to notice that they 
treated each other more like pals or 
brothers, than father and son; were 
entirely open and frank with each other, 
walked about arm in arm, played tennis 
and billiards together and often spent 
hours in each other’s society, laughing 
and talking. He noticed, too, that Ken- 
yon always called his father “Tops,” a 
name which had grown into daily use 
from the time when, as a tiny lad just 
able to talk, the things that most caught 
his fancy were Lord Shropshire’s riding- 
boots, in which he seemed to live, being 
mostly on horseback. ‘Nicko” was what 
his father called Kenyon. Peter wished 
most deeply that he and his own father 
were on such good terms. 


F Peter had heard the sort of things 

these two confided to each other, his 
surprise would have elaborated into 
amazement. ‘The elder man took infinite 
pleasure in telling the one who was so 
complete a chip off the same block the 
most minute details of his love-affairs 
during the time that he was at Sand- 
hurst for his army training, while he 
was in a crack cavalry regiment and 
while he knocked about London and 
Paris and Vienna before and after his 
marriage. Also he reveled in relating 
his racing and gambling experiences, de- 
scribing the more shady episodes with 
witty phrases and a touch of satire that 
was highly entertaining to the younger 
man. They both agreed, with a para- 
doxical sort of honesty, that they were 
deliberately and inherently unstraight 
and accepted each other as such, and the 
father used frequently to speculate from 
which of his dull, responsible and worthy 
ancestors he acquired the tendency. It 
was certainly not from the late Lord 
Shropshire, whose brilliant work as a 
Cabinet Minister and as one of the most 
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valued advisors of Queen Victoria had 
placed his name permanently in the an- 
nals of his country. 

“We get it from one of the women of 
the family, I suspect, Nicko,” he had a 
way of saying, after a more than usually 
excellent dinner. ‘A dear, pretty crea- 
ture who lived a double life with de- 
lightful finesse—the great lady and the 
human woman by turns. What d’you 
think, old boy? At any rate, you and I 
make no pretences, and ’pon my soul! 
I don’t know which of us is the better 
exponent in the delicate and difficult art 
of sleight of hand. I wish I were going 
to America with you. I fancy that we 
should, make in double harness enough 
to enable us to retire from the game and 
live like little gentlemen. As it is, you'll 
do very well, I’ve no doubt. From what 
I hear, the country reeks with wealthy 
young men waiting to be touched by an 
expert such as you are. Do some good 
work, old fellow, and when you come 
back you shall lend me a portion of your 
earnings, eh?” 

They were a strange couple, these two, 
capable, outwardly charming and cut out 
for a very different way of life but for 
the regrettable possession of a kink which 
caused them to become harpies and turn 
the weaknesses and unsuspicion of hu- 
man nature to their own advantage. Some 
psychologists might have gone out of 
their way to find excusts for these men 
and endeavor to prove that they would 
both have run straight but for the fact 
that they were always pushed for money. 
They would, however, have been wrong. 
Just as some men are born orators, some 
with mechanical and creative genius, and 
some with the gift of leadership, these 
two. were born crooked, and under no 
conditions, even the most favorable, could 
they have played any game according to 
the rules. 


UP early enough to find the dew still 

wet on flowers and turf, Peter en- 
joyed a swim every morning in the 
Italian bathing pool beneath the cedar 
trees with Baby Lennox. Then he either 
went for a gallop, before breakfast, on 
one of Lord Shropshire’s ponies—again 
with Baby Lennox—or had a round of 
golf with her on the workman-like nine- 





hole course which had been laid out in 
the park. She played a neat game, driv- 
ing straight, approaching deftly and 
putting like a book—frequently beating 
him. 


HE picture of this very pretty little 

person as she sat on the edge of the 
bathing pool that first morning was, as 
she intended it to be, indescribably at- 
tractive. She came from her room in a 
light kimono worked with the beautiful 
designs which only the Chinese can 
achieve. Her golden hair was closely 
covered by a tight-fitting bathing cap of 
geranium red, most becoming to her 
white skin. 

“Mr. Peter!” she said. “I can’t 
swim a bit, so you must look after me 
like—like a brother.” 

And then, as though to show how silly 
the word was, she flung off the wrap and 
stood, all slim and fair, in blue silk 
tights cut low at the neck and high above 
her little round white knees. Peter 
thought, with a kind of boyish gasp, that 
she looked like a most alluring drawing 
on the cover of a magazine. 

With an irresistible simplicity and 
un-self-consciousness she stood, balanced 
on the edge of the pool, with the sun 
embracing her, in a diving attitude, in 
no hurry to take her dip. And when 
Peter, suddenly seized with the notion 
that he might be looking at her too in- 
tently, dived in, she gave a little cry of 
joy and dismay and jumped in after 
him. ‘You must hold me, you must 
hold me, or I shall go under!” she cried, 
and he swam with her to the steps. 

In reality she swam like a frog, but 
her beautiful assumption of inability and 
her pluck in jumping into deep water 
again and agzin to be taken possession 
of by him, filled him with admiration 
at her courage. 

‘he first morning on which she ap- 
peared in riding kit she again made a 
charming picture. She always rode 
astride, but few women would have ven- 
tured to wear her costume. Her coat, cut 
like a man’s, was of white drill. Her 
stock was white, and her hat, with a 
wide, flat brim, was of white straw, but 
her boots were as black and shiny as the 
back of a crow. “Your hand, Mr. Peter,” 
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How to Care 
for Your Baby 
This Summer 


‘“IIVHE conversation was checked by 

a sharp cry from Baby Billy as 
he drew up his little legs. 

‘Summer complaint!’ exclaimed 
Madge, with a quiver in her voice 
and a sickening terror in her heart. 
‘Father, please telephone for Dr. 
Ransom. Billy, see if there is castor oil in the medicine closet—quick ! 
Jane, fill the baby’s tub with warm water—’ 

Like well-trained orderlies, acting on instructions from their superior, 
they scattered.” a eee 





The following is the exact formula which Dr. Ransom prescribed, and which brought 
Baby Billy safely through his summer complaint and kindred ills, as it has many another 
beloved little one. ‘This formula must be followed exactly : 


ESKAY’S FOOD, 2 rounded tablespoonfuls. 
Water, 1% pints. 


Cook 10 minutes in a single boiler, or 30 minutes in a double boiler, strain 
through cheesecloth, and add enough boiled water to make 1) pints. Season 
with table salt. 

This product contains: Fat, 0.125 per cent:; proteids, 0.25 per cent.; milk 
sugar, 2 per cent.; salts, 0.05 per cent.; and gelatinized starch, 1.25 per cent. 

In. the ordinary cases, give the infant 1 to 2 ounces of this decoction, co/d, 
every 1 or 14% hours, when awake, for 24 hours. 


The story of ‘‘Baby Billy’’ is told by Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson—the Better Babies 
big-hearted friend—in her own inimitable, fascinating way in this wonderful little book, 
**Making Motherhood Easy."’ 

I don’t need to tell you that the next few months will be trying ones for you and your 
baby—may be fraught with serious consequences for you both, unless you give proper 
thought to it now. 


Eskay’s Service Bureau for Mothers 


is here to help you. With Mrs. Richardson's helpful book to guide you, with the expert 
advice and counsel which we can give you, with Eskay's Food as a firm foundation upon 
which to build your baby’s health and your own—then you have nothing to fear from the 
heat of summer. Both you and your baby will be in condition to meet it with no ill 
effects. Eskay’s has shown so many mothers the secret of ‘‘ Making Motherhood Easy,"’ 
won't you let me send you a trial bottle of it, and a copy of Mrs, Richardson's price- 
less mother-book? They are free if you 


fill in the attached coupon and mail it ° SF 
to me—and I am sure your whole ‘sum- 
mer will be happier if you do. Director. 































COUPON 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 440 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me Mrs. Richardson's book, ‘Making Motherhood Easy,”’ postpaid, without charge. 
Name. Address S 
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MENALEN’S 


Mennen’s Ruvia does exactly what a deodorant 
should do—wipes out the odor of perspiration 
without clogging the pores or stopping perspiration, 
Its white, soft, smooth consistency is absorbed 
swiftly by the skin like vanishing cream. It is 
not greasy, will not lump or gum. 

Ruvia is produced under the same exacting con- 
ditions of skill and caution that guided Mennen 
chemists in the production of Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum, the world’ s standard baby powder. 

For boudoir, opera bag, at the dance, or country 
club, Ruvia is an essential adjunct to good grooming. 

Ruvia boudoir jars are fitted with aluminum caps 
that screw on onl absolutely prevent the soiling of 
the contents of bags or the covers of dressing tables. 

Ruvia containers bear no directions on the outside to 
betray its uses. Boudoir size, 25 cents. Pocket-size in 
aluminum container, 10 cents, Pocket-size package will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of 10 cents. 


GERHARD MeENNeEN CHEMICAL CO. 
2407 Orange Street . Newark, N.J., U.S. A. 
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| floors. It dries overnight so 
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tough and it will not scratch 
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It may be rubbed to a flat finish 
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Classified Advertising Department 


HELP WANTED—MALE AND FEMALE 
AGEN'TS—500 per cent profit, free sample Gold and Silver 
Sign Letters for store fronts and office windows. Anyone 
can put on. Big demand everywhere. Write today for lib 
eral offer. Metallic Letter Co., 422 N. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 


“DO YOU WANT a position for life, with big pay, short 
hours and sure advancement? Then work for Uncle Sam. 
My free illustrated book DK12 tells how to get an appoint 
ment. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, RD ¢. 


Thousands Government Jobs Open to Men, Women. $75 








month. Short hours. Steady work. Common education suf 
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she said, raising her little foot for the 
spring—it was “Mr.” Peter _ still. 
“What a gorgeous morning for a gal- 


lop!” And for a moment she leaned 
warmly against his shoulder. Yes, she 


was quite pleased with the effect. 
When they golfed she had a delightful 
way of making her conversation from 
green to green into a sort of serial. With 
her head hatless, her short Irish home- 
spun skirt displaying blue stockings 
which exactly matched her silk sweater 
and her large befringed eves, she made 
a fascinating opponent and companion. 
“No wonder you loved Oxford and all 
that it gave you. Quite a little tee, 
please. Thanks. To a man with any 
imagination—” (A settle, 
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tain and the other men who could not 
bear to see him with an _ unscathed 
check-book, and tempted again and 
again by their well-groomed and de- 
lightfully friendly wives to try a hand, 
Peter was left alone. They were an- 
noyed and irritated, but they found that 
when Peter said “No” he didn’t mean 
“Ves,” like so many of the other young 
men whose weakness formed the greater 
part of these people’s income; and so 
they very quickly gave him up to Baby 
Lennox, were obliged to be satisfied with 
his jovial piano-playing and make up for 
lost time with the inevitable members of 
the nouveaux riches who lived near by 
and were only too glad to pay for the 

privilege of dining at 





a swing, a nice straight 
drive and silence while 
Peter beat his ball, press- 
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ing for all he was worth; 
the picking up of the two 
bags and on, side by 
side). “A man with any 
imagination must feel the 
beauty and underlying 


A quick-moving serial 


by Peter B. 
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by Rupert Hughes 


and windless, Peter sat 
out on the moon-bathed 
terrace with Baby Len- 
nox, listening to her girl- 
ish prattle and thinking 
how particularly charm- 


Kvne 





meaning of that inspiring 
atmosphere, as of course 
you did. You, I can see, 
are highly susceptible to 
everything that is beauti- 
ful. You, I think, of all 
men, you who have man- 
aged to remain—I’m sure 
I don’t know how!—so 
unspoiled, will always re- 
member and feel the in- 


gram 
months. 
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ing she looked with the 
soft light on her golden 
hair and white arms and 
dainty feet. Sometimes 
her merry words would 
give place to sad ones, 
and Peter’s simple, hon- 
est heart would be 
touched by her artistic 
and mythical glimpses of 
the unhappy side of her 


ou | 








fluence of your college. 
A cleek, I think, don’t you? No? A 
baffie? Just as you say.” And so she 
would continue chatting merrily away all 
round, but always keen on her game and 
doing her best to do it credit, letting out 
nice little bits of flattery with so naive 
an air and with such frankly appreci- 
ative glances, that poor old Peter’s van- 
ity, hitherto absolutely dormant, began 
to bud, like new leaves in April. 

Even in the evening Peter and Baby 
Lennex hunted in couples, because 
she was sick of bridge, she said, and he 
gave out that he knew nothing at all 
about any card games and had no desire 
to learn. After being frequently pressed 
to cut in by Courthope, Pulsford, Foun- 





life. 

“Oh, Peter, Peter!” she said one night, 
“T wish, how I wish! that I’d been born 
like you, under a lucky star!- I’ve al- 
ways been in a smart and rather careless 
set, and I’ve never really had time to see 
visions and walk in the Garden of my 
Soul.” (She spoke in capital letters). 
“If I’d met you when I was a little 
young thing, you might have become my 
gardener to pluck the weeds out of my 
paths and train the flowers of my mind. 
You might have planted seeds so sweet 
that in my best and most devout hours 
their blooms would have filled my 
thoughts with scent. Oh, dear me, the 
might-have-beens—how sad they are! 
But in one thing at least I can take joy: 





Bad 
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I’m all the better for knowing you, dear 
big Peter.” 

But these graver interludes never 
lasted long. Mrs. Lennox was far too 
clever for that. She would break the 
monotony of conversation by walking 
with her little hand on the boy’s strong 
arm, or by dancing with him to the 
music of a phonograph placed in the 
open window of the morning-room. 

And then, she would say, with a won- 
derful throb in her voice: “Oh, Peter, 
Peter! Isn’t life wonderful—isn’t it just 
the most wonderful and thrilling thing 
that is given to us? Listen to the stars 
—there’s love in their song! Listen to 
the nightingale—love, all love! Listen 
to the whisper of the breeze! Can’t you 
hear it tell us to love and touch and taste 
all the sweets that are given us to enjoy? 
Oh, Peter, Peter! Listen, listen and 
live !” 


N her picturesque, slangy way, Mrs. 

Lennox announced to Kenyon, as soon 
as three days after the commencement 
of the house-party, that she had “got 
Peter well hooked.” It was not, how- 
ever, an accurate statement. It is true 
that Peter’s vanity had been appealed 
to. Whose wouldn’t have been? This 
attractive young thing was hostess. She 
was prettier, more alluring, than any 
other woman in the party. And yet she 
had made a favorite of Peter at once 
and showed a frank pleasure in being 
with him at all possible times. She sent 
him little notes, charming, spontaneous 
little notes, to say good-night, and how 
greatly she had enjoyed the evening, 
or the bathe, or the round of golf, be- 
ginning ‘Peter, dear’ and ending, at 
first without a signature, and eventually 
with “Baby.” At the beginning they 
were brought in by the man, or placed on 
the dressing-table against a bowl of 
flowers. Then they were thrust under 
his door by her after he had gone up to 
his room, or thrown through his open 
window from the narrow balcony that 
ran around the house. Her room was 
next to his. She had seen to that. In 
a hundred unexpected and appealing 
ways she had set out to prove to him 
that they were indeed, as she had said 
they were, “very, very close friends.” 


Peter had never been a woman’s man. 
To him women and their ways were new 
and wonderful. He suspected nothing. 
Why should he? He accepted Mrs. 
Randolph Lennox at her face value, 
which was priceless, as so many other 
excellent and unsophisticated young men 
had done. He believed in her and her 
stories and was very sorry that she had 
been unhappy. He believed that she 
was sincere and good and clean and that 
she liked him and was his friend. 

Kenyon, who watched all this, called 
Peter an easy mark. He was. What 
else could he be in the expert and cun- 
ning hands of such a woman? 

As for Mrs. Lennox, her performance 
—it was rather in the nature of a per- 
formance—was all the more brilliant 
and effective because Peter appealed to 
her more than any man she had ever 
met. His height and strength and 
squareness, his fearless honesty, his un- 
self-conscious pride and boyish love of 
life—she liked them all. She liked his 
clean-cut, healthy face and thick hair 
and amazing laugh. But above every- 
thing, she liked him for being untilled 
soil, virgin earth. It was this that piqued 
her seriously and set alight in her a 
desire to test her charms upon him, to 
stir him into a first great love. And 
this was the real reason that she gave 
him so much of her time and company. 


CHAPTER XV 


NICHOLAS KENYON has promised 
himself that, one of these days, when 
abject poverty forces him to work, he 
will write a whole book about Peter and 
Baby Lennox, and call it ‘Another 
Temptation of St. Anthony.” 

Not only did Kenyon watch this, to 
him, rather extraordinary incident, with 
keen interest, but so also did the mem- 
bers of his father’s house-party, who 
came to regard Peter as a kind of freak. 
They all knew, because they were all 
psychologists, that Mrs. Lennox was 
badly smitten, as they put it, on this 
young American. They all knew, be- 
cause one of the women made it her busi- 
ness to spy, that their temporary hostess 
was going through all the tricks of her 
trade to win this unconscious boy. 
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The incident provided Lord Shrop- 
shire and his friends with an endless 
fund of amusement, and bets were made 
on the outcome. Every morning some- 
thing new was reported to them by 
the lady who had appointed herself to 
watch. One day it was that Baby had 
taken _Peter to see her cottage after din- 
ner. Another that she had twisted her 
ankle on the eighth hole in golf and 
had been obliged to ask to be carried 
back to the house. There was, however, 
no evidence, not even of a circumstantial 
nature, to prove that Baby really had 
won him. It was presently agreed that 
either Peter was a fool or an angel. 

There was one incident, however, 
which escaped unnoticed—one of which 
even Kenyon knew nothing. It took 
place three nights before the party 
broke up. 





A FTER a gorgeous day of hard exer- 

cise and splendid fresh air, an hour 
at the piano after dinner and his usual 
talk to Baby under the moon, Peter went 
up to bed at eleven o’clock. He was very 
sleepy and meant to be up earlier than 
ever in the morning. He didn’t say 
good-night to Kenyon or his satirical 
father. ‘They were, like the others, very 
seriously at work making what money 
they could. ‘There had been a fairly 
large dinner-party drawn from the sur- 
rounding houses, and there were eight 
bridge tables occupied in the large draw- 
ing room. He left Mrs. Lennox in the 
Hall looking more delicious than ever 
and went up to his room to smoke a 
final pipe and turn over an illustrated 
paper before turning in. 

His room was large and square and 
wainscoted, with dull grilled ceiling and 
an oak floor so old that here and there 
it slanted badly. His bed was a four- 
poster, deeply carved at the back with 
the Kenyon arms, the motto underneath 
rather sarcastically being ‘For God and 
Honour.” In front of the fireplace, 
with its sprawling iron dogs and oak set- 
ting, there was a long, narrow sofa filled 
with cushions, and at its side a small 
writing-table on which stood two tall 
silver candlesticks. These gave the 
room its light and added to the Rem- 
brandtesque atmosphere of it. It was 


a room which reeked with history and 
episodes of historical romance, love and 
sudden death. ‘The windows which led 
to the balcony were open, and the warm 
air of a wonderful night puffed in, caus- 
ing the candle-flames to move to and 
fro with a gentle rhythmic dignity. 
Peter read and smoked for half an 
hour in his dressing-gown, while Quix- 
otic moths flung themselves passionately 
into the candle-light one after another 
to die for some unexplainable ideal. 
From the drawing-room below, a wom- 
an’s throbbing voice drifted up, singing 
an Indian love song, and when it ceased 
the whole night was set aquiver by a 


nightingale’s outburst of appeal. ‘These | 


things, and the silver wonder of the 
moon and stars, the touch of Mrs. Len 
nox’s soft hand on his and the feel 
ing and almost psychic undercurrent of 
strange emotion in that room in which 
so much had taken place, all stirred and 
thrilled the boy and sent his blood un- 
accountably racing in his veins. 

He stayed up longer than he intended, 
listening and wondering and wishing, 
for the first time in his life, that he 
had read poetry, so that he could fit 
some immortal lines to his mood and his 
surroundings. It was this, to him, curi- 
ous thought which set him laughing and 
broke some of the spell. “Gee!” he said 
to himself, “can you see me spouting 
Shakespeare or mouthing Byron?’ He 
shied his dressing-gown into the sofa, 
put both candle-flames out with one huge 
blow and leaped into bed. 

Almost instantly he heard his name 
called urgently. He sat up. Was he 
dreaming? Who should call at that time 
of night? Could it be Mrs. Lennox? 
He heard the call again. It was nearer. 
A little shadow fell suddenly upon the 
floor of his room. And then, in the 
window opening upon the balcony out- 
side, with the shaft of moonlight all 
about her, stood Mrs. Lennox. 

Peter caught his breath and clambered 
out of his bed. ‘‘What is it?” he asked. 
“What’s the matter?” 

The woman ran in with a glad cry. 
“Oh, Peter! I thought you had gone out 
of your room,” she whispered, “and | 
didn’t know what to do. I saw a hid- 
eous figure walk through my wall just 
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after I had put out my light, and when 
it came towards me with long, bony 
fingers, I rushed out and came to you. 
Oh, hold me, Peter, hold me! I’m terri- 
fied !” 

She slipped into his arms, trembling 
like a bird in a thunderstorm. It was 
a most calculated piece of perfect act- 
ing. 

Peter’s heart seemed to jump into his 
mouth. The flowing hair of the little 
head that lay on his chest was full of 
an intoxicating scent. 

“T’1l—I’ll go and see what it is,” he 
said abruptly, and tried to go. 

“No, no! Don’t go. I can’t let you 
go, Peter. Stay with me!” 

“But, if there’s a man in your 
room—” 

“Tt wasn’t a man. It was the ghost 
that belongs to the family. It always 
comes before some dreadful accident. 
Oh, stay! I’m terrified!” 

She clung to him in a very ecstasy of 
fright. Peter tried to speak, to think 
of something to say, but his thoughts 
were in the swirl of a mill-stream. 

“T love you. I love you, Peter. My 
Peter!” she whispered. 

He raised her head. The jealous 
moon had laid its light upon her face, 
and her eyes were shining and her lips 
were parted. 

“Oh, my God!” said Peter, but as he 
bent to kiss her mouth, drunk with the 
touch and scent of her, some one shouted 
his name and thumped on his door, and 
Mrs. Lennox tore herself away and ran 
through the window like a moon- 
woman. 

The door was flung open. Fountain 
came in, his voice a little thick. “I say, 
Guthrie, are you getting up early in the 
morning? ’Cause, if so, I’ll take you on 
for eight holes before breakfast. What 


d’yer say? Goin’ to get healthy, d’yer 
see? What?” a 

Peter found his voice. “All right!” 
he said. 

“Will you? Good man. Give me a 
call at six, will you? We'll bathe in the 
pool before coming in. So long, then.” 
And out he went again, lurching a little, 
and banging the door behind him. 

For several queer minutes Peter stood 
swaying. And as he stood the posts of 
the bed seemed to turn into trees, and its 
cover into soft grass all alive with the 
yellow heads of “bread and cheese,” and 
among them sat Betty, with her eyes full 
of love, confidence and implicit faith. 

And then he started walking about the 
room. Up and down he went—up and 
down—cursing himself and his weak- 
ness, which had nearly smashed his 
dream and put his loyalty into the 
dust. 

And when,—she also had cursed,— 
Mrs. Lennox stole back, she found that 
Peter had relighted his candles, got into 
his dressing-gown again and was sitting 
at the table writing. 

“Peter! Peter!’ she called. 

But he didn’t hear. 

“Peter!” she whispered, and went 
nearer. ; 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he said, 
rising. “Is it all right now? That’s fine. 
It’s just a touch of cold. Don’t you think 
you’d better be in bed ?” 

Baby Lennox had seen the beginning 
of the letter, “My Own Betty.” She 
nodded, drew back her upper lip in a 
queer smile and turned and went. She 
was clever enough to know that she had 
lost. 

And then Peter again bent over his 
letter, and in writing to the girl whom 
he adored with all his heart, he was 
safe. 


In the next installment of Mr. Hamilton’s absorbing novel—in 
the August issue of The Red Book Magazine, on the news- 
stands July 22nd—the scene of action changes to New York 
City, and one of the most vital points in the story is reached. 
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Send select weddi anniversary and birthday gifts, and gifts for 
m all other occasions. You cannot afford to be without a copy of — oo Pl il 
for this tiful catalog—it will make a valuable yy to your pibrary. wh FREE. without _ 
Pen coupon or write us a letter or postcard for your free cong fi gating me. 1916 Basch 
— a Diamond Book. 
L.BASCH & CO., [= ee 
DEPT. C2490 ‘STATE AND QUINCY STREETS cis 
A. ‘'BASCH & co. 
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Children’s 
Teeth 


require “inside” treatment as much as out- 
ward cure. 

Soft teeth, spongy gums end other tooth 
defects are due lurgely to a lack of certain 
vital mineral salts in the daily diet. Parents 
can help the children to have sounder, 
healthier teeth by selecting food rich in these 


important element 


Grape-Nuts 
a delicious food 


made from whole wheat and malted bar- 
ley is full of the rich nutriment of these 
grains, including their mineral elements, so 


essential for good teeth 


‘*There’s a Reason’ 
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